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ECLECTIC REVIEW. 


A New Series of the“ Eciectic Review,” 
will be commenced on January I, 1851, under the joint 
editorship of 


Dr. Tho.nas Price, 


AND 


The Rev. Dr. Stowell, 


PRESIDENT OF CHESHUNT COLLEGE, 
The price of the Review will be reduced from Two Shillings and 


Sixpence to 
One Shilling and Sixpence. 
The size will be undiminished, 


No pains will be spared by the Editors to render the Review 
worthy of the great names arsociated with its past history, and 
the yet greater principles with which it is identified, The best 
literary aid has been secured. No deterioration of quality will 
result from the red: cticn of price. What the Review has been 
in principle, it will continue to be. As a literary organ, its 
contents will be more varied, of a higher order, and of more 
general and commanding interest. 

London: Warp and Co., 2 


7, Paternoster-row. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VIDENT INSTITUTION, 
LDE AND GENTLEMEN,~ Having been 


solicited by several influential and earnest friends of our 
valuable Inatitution to allow my name to stand as a Candidate 
for the office of a Director—after much consideration I have con- 
rented, upon the distinct underetar. ding that I will not (beyond 
the simple announcement of my intention) spend one shillingto 
recure my election, however highly I should appreciate such an 
honourable distinction ; believing, as I do, that itis the sacred 
duty ofall rea) friends to the permament prosperity and economy 
of the National Provident Institution, to put an end for ever to 
that pernicious system of bribery and corruption. 

Should 1 be fortunate enough to obtain your confidence and 
support, which | most respecttully solicit, it will ever be my de- 
terminetion earnestly to oppose as heretofere, ull direct or in- 
direct influence of the Board of Directors, in the free choice and 
election of the best men, to manage our affairs. 

Beeause our Institution has prospered, I fee) the deeper anxiety 
that no body of men sbould be permitted to strike a blow at one 
of our best privileges, viz., the controlling power vested in the 
great body of the assured, to which I mainly attribute its great 
enccess; if elected, my best energies shall be devoted to the in- 
terests of the Society. lam, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 
JOHN THWAITES. 


61 and 62, High-street, 
Southwark. 


= — —— 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—As by our 


Third Rule, two of our Directors must retire every year 
by rotation, it has fallen to my turn to place my seat at your 
disposal on the forthcoming annual meeting, and I venture to 
offer myself for :e-election. 

Should you replace me in the position I now have the honour 
to occupy, it will be my endeavour to merit your support, by 
continuing my unremitting attention to promote the beat in- 
teresta of our valuable Institution. 

I remain, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Yours very faithfully, 
ROBERKT MAJOR HOLBORN. 


— 


Mincing-lane, 
November 1850. 
The ELECTION -i be by ballot, 1 to 4 o’clock, at the LONDON 
TAVERN, on Monday, December 16. 


THE PEACE SOCIETY. 
(SOURSE OF LECTURES.—The FOURTH and 


LAST of he above Course of Lecturee will be delivered atthe 
HALL OF COMMERCE, Threadneedle-street, on TUESDAY 
Evening, December 17, 1850, by the Rev. Dr. MASSIE. 

_ Sussect:—War opposed to the Principles and Spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 
To commence at Eight o'clock preeisely.— Admission Free. 


— — ſD— — — — --- — 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
EORGE HARRIS, FAMILY CHEMIST, 


1 Luton, has a vacancy for a well-educated YOUT A, as an 
APPRENTICE. Premium moderate. 
Address, G. Ilarris, Chemist, Luton, Beds. 


— 
— — 


V ANTED, after the Christmas vacation, a 

YOUNG MAN, as ENGLISH ASSISTANT in a re- 
r pectable establishment. Good penmanship, a thorough ac- 
quaintance with arithmetic, and serious habits, are indis- 
pone requisites. Address, A. B., Henvi.le’s Library, Bland- 
urd, Doreet. 


WANTED, after the Christmas recess, by a 


YOUNG LADY of Nonconformist principles, an En- 
— in a Family cr Select School, where a comfortable 
some may be secured. She is accustomed to tuition, and in- 
structs in the various departments of an English education,with 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Drawing. For references, 
terms, &c., apply C. W., Post-office, Royston, Herts. 


— — —— — — — — — — 


“KNOW THYSELF,” 

HE SECRET ART of Discov Enix Cha- 
RACTER from the peculiarities of Hanpwaritino is still 
— by PROFESSOR ELLISON with astonishing success. 
lis startling revelations of the mental qualities, talents, and 
defects of his applicants fill the four pages of a sheet of paper, 
the style of the description differing from anything yet at- 
tempted. Test this curious art by sending any specimen of the 
writing of yourself or of those in whom you are interested (en- 
closing the fee of 15 Postage Stamps) addressed to MR. R. 

ELLISON, Professor of Graphiology, 151, Strand, London, 


— * 
* * 
~ 


— — — — 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


On the First of January, 1851, will be published, in Sixty-four pages, Octavo, price Sixpence, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE , 


MONTHLY CHRISTIAN 


SPECTATOR. 


Rev. G. B. BUBIER, Cambridge. 
„ G. W. CONDER, Leeds. 
„ F. A. COX, D. D., LL. D., Hackney. 
„ B. H. COOPER, We⸗t Bromwich. 
„ Rer. JOSEPH FLETCHER, Christchurch. 
„ Rev. W. FORSTER, Kentish Town. 
Mre. THOMAS GELDART, Blackheath. 
Rev. GEO. GILFILLAN, Dundee. 
„ A- HANNAY, Dundee, 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 


Rev. JOHN HOWARD HINTON, M.A. 
„ DANIEL KATTERNS, Hackney. 
Dr. LANKESTER, Loadon. 
Rev. W. LEASK, Kennington. 
„ SAMUEL MARTIN, Westminster. 
EUWARD MIALL, Esq. 
II. R. ST. JOIN, Eaq., London. 
Rev. DAVID THOMAS, Stockwell. 
B. B. WOODWARD, Eeq., London. 


And others, whom the Proprietor cannot at present announce. 


explanation of the object proposed to be accomplished by it. 
add another to their number! 


Lessous—and reviews of the current Literature of the day. 


of each work attached. 


to meet the wants and the taste of Christian households. 


The announcement of a New Monthly Religious Periodical will be deemed by the public to require a few words in 
There are already in the field several Religious Magazincs—why 


The proper answer to such an inquiry will, it is thought, be best furnished by describing the sphere which the“ Moxntury 
CHRISTIAN Spectator” i- intended to fill, and the distinctive character which it will aspire to exhibit and sustain. 
past, the want has been felt, especially by the more advanced section of the Nonconform st body, of a magazine, which, firmly bared 
upon those essential religions truths which are designated Evangelical, should combine, with a liberal discussion o them, higher 
literary merits than have usually been thought requisite to satisfy the taste of the public, 
exposition of Christianity, of its essential spirit, of its characteristic principles, of the modes in whica it legitimately works, and 
of its diversified action upon individual minds, and upon society—altogether unfettered by erctarian or party restriction 
divested, as much as possib'e, of whatever is technical in form, or dogmatic in temper-—and offering for the instruction of the 
intelligent and reflecting, the carefully expressed thoughts of able contributors upon those religious topics which may hive 
engaged most attention, and excited most interest between the intervals of its publication—is unquestionably much nes ded, as 
it ie, to all appearance, greatly desired by the religious world in the present day. Such an organ it would perhaps be premature 
to promise that the MonTHLY Cuntsriax Spectator” will be; 


To the movemen' now ia active progress for effecting en entire separation of the Courch ‘ron the State, the Monruty 
CuristiaNn SpecraTor” will render its hearty aid, by etatedly discussing, elucidating, and commending the leading principles of 
Nonconformity—by enforcing the duties, which ari-e out of the recoguition of those principles — And by recording euch tu'arma- 
tion on what is being done to dilfuse the knowledge of them as may be jadged in „t interesting to those of it4 realers who desire 
the speedy emancipation of Christianity from the corrupting and controlling influences of the civil magistrate. 
subjects as it may discuss, and such Social and Economical questions as it may be deemed expedien: to trea: of in its pages, 
it will discuss freely, but without bitterness, on religious grounds, and with a religious spirit. 


A Liat of Ministerial Removals, Settlements, Calls, &., will be given in each number; together with such Ecclesiastical and 
Religious intelligence as may be considered to possess a general interest to the Christian world. 
To vary and enliven the contents of the Montuty Cuaistiay Spectator,” and thus adapt it to the requirements of the 


intelligent family circle, it will contain Correspondence from abroad relating to the spread of Religion, and giving authentic in- 
formation on Ecclesiastical and Social topics—interesting Biographies —Sketches of Character—Kesearches of Travellers— Moral 


For a long time 


An organ for the free and able 


but neither expense nor labour will be spared to make it euch. 


Sich Political 


For purposes of Information, and convenience of Reference, the Moxrutw Curistian Srecrator” will also contain a list of 
all the most important works in Religious and General Literature published in each month, with the uum t of volumes aud price 


A distinct department will be devoted to Youth; and all the details of the Magazine will be carefully adjusted with a view 


London: Artuus Hatt, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
To whom all Communications for the Editor should be addressed. 


NO. 6, TYNDALE-PLACE, ISLINGTON. 
O BE SOLD by Auction, by MR. ABBOTT, 


on the premises, precisely at Eleven, on WEDNESDAY, 
December 18, 1850, by order of the A-signees, under a fiat of 
Bankruptcy, all the modern Household Furniture, splendid 
Winged Wardrobe, Six- ctave Cottage Piano-forte, in Rosewood 
case, Linen, China, Glass, and Earthenware; Theological, Me- 
dical, and Classica! Library of 300 vole.; twenty-five dozen of 
Wine, Oil-paintings,and Printe; Anatomical and other Speci- 
mens; Kitchen requisites, and other effects. To be viewed on 
Tuesday, the 17th, from II to. Catalogues may be had on the 
premises; of William Russell, E+q., Official Assignee, Guildhall- 
chambers, Basinghall- street; Mr. Edward Smith, Solicitor, 
Chancery-lane; Ridler’s Hotel, Holborn; and of Mr. Abbott, 
Auctioneer, Land and Brewery Agent, Eynesbury, St. Neots, 
Huntingdonshire. 


THE PAPAL HIEKARCHY, 


T a Meeting of Protestant Nonconformists 

and others, of Preston, held in the Corn Exchange, on the 

Evening of Tuesday, 3rd December, JOHN CATTERALL, Esq., 

Mayor, in the chair (the meeting having becn commenced by 

prayer):— 

It was moved by the Rev. J. Spence, M.A., Congregational 

Minister; seconded by the Kev. 8. Kay, Wesleyan 
Minister; and carried unanimously— 


1. “ That this meeting, with the Word of God in its hand-, 
and with past history before it, cannot but regard Popery as 
alike opposed in doctrine and practice to the teaching of that 
word, and injurious to the highest civil interests of any com- 
mupbity where its power predominates.” 


It was moved by the Rev. K. Slate, Congregational Mini- 
ster; seconded by the Kev. J. Jenkins, of Lady Hun- 
tingdon’s Connexion; and carried unanimously — 


2. “ That while according in the fullest extension of civil and 
religious liberty to all Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, this 
meeting considers that the recent Bull of the Pope of Rome, by 
which he appoints a Papal Hierarchy in this country, is an evi- 
dence of the unchanged, arrogant, ambitious, and intolerant 
character of that system; and is afresh call on all true Protest. 
ants to watch its proccedings, and by intelligence, zeal, and 
prayer, to resist its encroachments, and seek its overthrow.” 


It was moved by the Kev. J. Thompson, Methodist Axso- 
ciation Minister; seconded by the Rev. E. Shelton, 
Wesleyan Minister; and carried unanimously— 


4 


John Russell, and the Members of Parliament for the Borough 
of Preston and the Northern Division of Lancashire; and that 


they be advertised in all the Preston newspapers, and in the 
| Patriot, Nonconformist, and /Vatchman,” — 


Just published, price 3d. each, 
NO POPERY PAMPHLETS. By 
Goopwrn BAND. 
No. 1.—PAUL TO THE ROMANS, 
No, 2.—THE DIANA OF THE DAY. 
No. 3.—YEA AND NAY! or, a Lecture on Luther. 
London: E. T. Wuitrixip, 2, Essex-street, Strand. 


CHEAP PilYSICAL GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 
On 21st November was published, 
IPFLEMENTS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ; 

with Outlines of Geology, Mathematical Geography, ar 
ag * — and acomple'e Series of Questions for Examination, 
By Hivoo Retv, Author of “ ‘The E'ements of Astronomy,” &e, 
With numerous Illustrations, and a large Coloured Physical 
Chart of the Globe by W. and A. K. Junasrox, Intended asa 
Companion to all Geographies. 

Containing 141 closely-printed pages, only le, cloth. 

Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 

and Co. 


— — —— 


CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
T the close of two lectures on civil and reli- 
gious freedom, delivered by Henry Viscent, Esq., of 
S'am/ford-hill, Middlesex, to crowded audiences, composed of 
all clas-es of the inhabitants, in the Public Hall, Rochdale, on 
the evenings of Monday and Tuesday, the 2nd and 3rd Decem- 
ber, 1850, tne following resolution was propo-ed by Jacon 
Brion, jun-, Eeq., and seconded by GOR AsuwortiH, Esq., 
J. P., and carried unanimously witb loud applaure :— 

That this meeting desires to rec rd ite firm and unalterable 
attachment to the cause of civil and religious liberty. It be- 
lieves that all the inhabitants of these islands ought to enjoy 
unrestricted freedom in matters of religion, without consulting 
the Commons, Lords, or Crown, It believes that Jesus Christ is 
the sole head of Christian believers on earth; and that serious 
mischief has accrurd to religion, liberty, and education by the 
fatal policy of uniting Church and State. And this meeting 
earnestly calls upon the people of England to manifest their 
fealty to the Gospel and their loyalty to freedom, by demanding 
that the Legislature, instead of enacting laws to oppress any re- 


ligious body, will repeal all laws now in existence that give 


| dominancy to any sect—thus freeing religion from its alliance 


wil the State, and removing those great temptations of wealth 
3. That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to Lord | ; 7 


and splendour, thatattract the cupidity of, oliticians and priests, 
and make the Legislature the battle ground of civil and corrupt 
hierarchies. 

igned on behalf of the meetin 


8 ' 
| Bochdale, Dec, 3, 1850, JOHN PETAIE, Chairman, 


Decemser 11, She Nonconkormtst. 1850. 
— — — 
NEW EDITION Or STANDARD HOM&GOPATHIC WORKS, NEARLY 1000 SHARES ISSUED, 
A Thin Edition, in By Dr. LAURIE. AND £30,000 ADVANCED! 


HE HYMN BOOK. 


double columns, I mo, is now in the press, and may be 


nad, ther separately or bound up with à beautifully printed 
Bible This selection may now be had in FOUR gizes. 


The great Advantages of this Book are— 


1. Ite bination in one Book of upwards of Eight Hundred 
carefall selected Psalms Hymns, Three Hundred and 
Forty of whieh are from Dr 


2. The su t, which, r 
with a oT aan ae renders it a most 2 
book of reference for public | 

3. The almost nom it wi the reach of 
the poorest Chureh-member or nday lar, usual y unable, 
by reason of their emall means, to purchase the Supplement 


by the Con . 
we The security that alterations will not be made in future 
editions, the being stereotyped, so that ite continuance 


may be depended on. 


„The selection of hymns is remarkably judicious, and the 
indexes are more perfect than an 1 the kind that has yet 
fallen into our hands.” —-Beangelical ° 

A liberal allowance 


to 14— and Schools ordering in 
quantities. A large ent, in various bindings, con- 
stantly on hand for the supply of home and foreign orders. 
Ministers may obtain Specimen Pages at the Publishers’, upon 
application, free of expense. 
it, may have a special Title-page 
their own Chapel inserted 


°° ee desiri 
with the name 


WORKS BY THE REV. A. REED, D.D. 
A New Edition, in foolecap 8 vo, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


1. THE ADVANCEMENT of RELIGION 
the CLAIM ef the TIMES. A Course of Lectures delivered at 


Wycliffe Chapel. 
-B.—A_ lew copies of the my my Edition, price 6s. each, 
may be had by direet application to Pablishers. 
More caloulated to revive the Church than all the books of 
the age put together.” — Eclectic Review 


Also, by the same Author, 


2. PERSONAL EFFORT and PERSONAL 
PIETY. The Third Lecture and Fourth of the above Series, 
reprinted for general circulation, at 4s. per dozen. 

3. THE REVIVAL of RELIGION. A Nar- 
rative of the State of Religion at Wycliffe Chapel, during the 
year 1839. Fifth edition, price 4d., or 24s, per 100, 

„% We most earnestly recommend the perusal of it.“ — Kran- 


gelical Magazine. 
“ An exemplification of the soundest disere in union with 


pastoral affection and real, full of delightfal interest and 
valuable instruction.” — Dr. 8 Revival lion. 

4. TRACTS FOR REVIVAL. To the Thought- 
less The Thoughtful—The Young Convert; and the Minister’s 
Address to his Neighbours. 4 pp. each, at 4s. per 100. 


5. NO FICTION; a Narrative founded on 
Facts. Tenth Edition, foolscap do, with Seven Illustrations. 
Price 68. cloth. 

6. MARTHA; a Memorial of an only and 
beloved Sister. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 
E and 
0 


W. STURGE, COAL MERCHANTS, 
BRIDGE-WHARF, CITY -ROAD. 
BEST COALS, 256. per ton, 
E. and W. &., in answer to numerous ingu inform their 
Friends and the Public, that there are no SUNDERLAND or 
NEWCASTLE COALS coming into LONDON by RAILWAY, 


and consequently those brought by that mode of conveyance 
are of INFERIOR QUALITY. 


E. and W. STURGE, Bridge-wharf, City-road. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS 


IN TEN MINUTES Auras USE, 

AND INSTANT RELIEF AND A RAPID CURE OF 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, AND 
ALL DISORDERS OF THE BREATH AND ‘LUNGS, 
ARE INSUEED BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

A few facts relating to the extraordinary success of Dr. 
Locock’s Palmonic Wafers, in the cure of ma and Con- 
sumption, Coughs, Colds, and Inflaensa, Difficult Breathing, 
Pains in the Chest, Shortness of Breath, Spitting of Blood, 


Hoarseness cannot fail to be interes to all, when it is 
borne in mind how many thousands fall victims annually to 
diseases of the chest. 


Cure af a Fourteen Years’ Asthmatic Cough. 

I, Thomas Carter, Egremont, Cheshire, bad an asthmatic 
cough for fourteen years ; — Ane gave me relief until 1 
commenced tak Dr. Loooch'e Pulmonie Wafers, three boxes 
of which have ~~ cured me. 


ed) Tuomas Car. 
Witness, Mr. Geo. H. Howe 
Chemist, Dale. street, Liverpool. 
Gent! co can 27 were with @ 
entlemen,—I can pes afers * 
greatest confidence, hav recom them in cases 
of Pulmonary Consumpt and they bare always aff rded 
relief when everything eee has failed, and the patients baving 
teen surfeited with medicine, are delighted to meet with so 
efficient a remedy, having such an . 
J. Mawson 


18, Moseley-street, Newonstle-on-Tyne. 
They have a pleasant taste, and may be taken by infants as 
well as adults. 


Price 18. 144., 28. Od., and Ile. per box. 


2 — 2 PUBLIC 141 — — 2 ome 
* as r sotion on the throat un 
remove 1221 in a few hours, and wonder fully 2 
the power and flexibility of the voice. 

Norx.— Full directions are given with every box in the 
English, German, and French languages. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor’s Agents, 
DA SILVA AND co., I, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. 
Sold by all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Also may be had, 
DR. LOCOCK’S FAMILY APERIENT AND 


ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS, 


A mild and gentle Aperient and Stomachic Medicine, having 
& mort agreeable taste, and of great efficacy for regulating the 
Secretions and correcting the action of the Stomach and Liver. 
Bold at le. Id., 2. 9d., and 1 16. per box. Also, 


DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, 


The best medicine for Ladies. Have a pleasant taste. 
Iv. 14d., 28. Od., and lls, per box. 28 Kms 


ALL PILLS UNDER SIMILAR NAMES ARE COUNTER. 
ITS. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. 

Mansy Medicine Vendors when s ked for DR. LOCOCK’S 
MEDI ES attempt to sell “ Pills,” „ Wafers,” and other 
preparations under nearly similar names instead—because they 
obtain a can 
be obtained 


profit by the sale of such counterfeits than 
vending the genuine medicine. The Public is 
* cautioned 232 — 1 r the worde Dr. 
‘in white on a ground printed 
5 : outside each box. 2 


* 


AN 
eee 
— bet for the dose of each remedy ; Sa Srticis 
Characteristic edies, 


Fifth Edition, 8vo, bound in cloth, price 12s. 


Hm AL DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 


Freed of ali technicalities, and especially adapted to the 


use of Clergymen and private families. 


8mo, bound in cloth, price 5s., 
EPITOME OF THE SAME; intended to 
to those who are desirous of commens- 


141 of all the rem to serve as 
in treatment. 
vo, bound in cloth, priee 16s., 


LEMENTS OF THE HOMCOPATHIC 
PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. A Text-book for the Practi- 


tioner or Student. 


8vo, strongly bound, price 12s., 


AHR’S POCKET DICTIONARY, CON- 
CORDANCE, and REPERTORY of HOMGOPATHIC 


PRACTICE. Translated from the German of Jahr, by Hempel ; 
with the addition of a complete Glossary and Index (under 
other addition 
Foolseap 8vo, price 6s., 

HE PARENT'S GUIDE; a Treatise on the 
com prising the essential branches of moral and physical Educa- 
tion. To whieh are attached, Plain Directions for the Homo- 

ALSO, STANDARD HOMCEOPATHIC WORKS, 
Various New Editions, Just Published. 
AHR’S EPITOME OF HOMCEOPATHIC 
PRACTICE, By Drs. Curtis and LILIIE. 
A NEW HOMCZOPATHIC PHARMAOO. 
PCEIA and POSOLOGY. By Jau, Bucuner, Gaunen, 
18mo, bound, price 8s., 
\ TETERINARY HOMCEOPATHY, containing 
domestic animals, Ke. e. New tion. 
London: James Lark, 5, St. Paul's Churebyard. 
the remittance of the quoted price 

HOMCOPATHIC, MEOICAL, and ACCESSOBY PRE. 
Hom@opathic Operative Pharmacy, 9, Vere-street, and St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 
ranteed by the following testimonial :— 

„The medicines which the author is in the habit of using are 
street, Oxford-street, London, where a Practical and Phar- 
maceutical Chemist is in constant attendance. From having 
author feels that he can safely recommend them to the highest 
confidence of the public.—Dr. s Domestic Medicine, 5th 

Single Tubes of any Medicines, 94. each; post free, 1s. 

The most perfect cases for the table or pocket, according to 


s, enlargements, &e. &., 
Method of Rearing Children from their Earliest Infancy ; 
pathic Treatment of Affections incidental to Childhood, 
18mo, bound, price 4s., 
Post 8 vo, bound, price 86., 
Hurt, and others. New English Edition. 
simple Rules ſor the man ent and treatment of al 
Any of these books forwarded, free of all cost or carriage, upon 
PARATIONS, are manufactured in every variety, at Lzatn’s 
The scrupulous care observed in the manufacture is gua- 
prepared at Leath’s Homa@opathic Operative Pharmaey, 9, Vere- 
tested the of these remedies in general practice, the 
Edition. Just published. 
the following scale :—A case containing— 


6 bottles 8. 6d. | 44 bottles „888. 
13 rT) eeeeeeeeee 12s. — 54 18 Fe ee „„ „6 42s 
18 ” eteeeeeeeeee 18s, — 84 se „„ „ „„ „ „665 

D 1 65s 
30 eo 9 „«%½ * 13 — 200 5 * eee eee teen 105s 


DREN DRON. 
Geant carefully packed for post or railway, or for trans- 
ma ° 
The Shippers, Emigrants, and Veterinary Surgeons, 
supplied on the most liberal terme. 


LEATH’S HOMCEOPATHIC OOCOA, 16. 4d. per lb.; 
CHOCOLATE, ea Id. ; FARINACEOUS FOOD, Ie. 6d. 
per Ib.; DENTIFRICE, POMADE, JUJUBES, &. ., are 
universally approved of. 

FREE OF CARRIAGE TO ALL PARTS. 


IMPORTANT TO READ. 


ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY COMBINED, AND 
SILVER SUPERSEDED. 
4l and 42, Barbican. 


END EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS, and by 
feturn, and post-free, — will get a handsome teaspoon 
of CHARLES WATSON’S BOLID ALBATA PLATE. 

This beautiful material has now en an unparalleled suc- 
cess for.ten years. It has survived other solid substitutes ; 
bas gone the circuit of the globe; bas been tested for ite sweet- 
ness and purity, in all climates, for every domestic use; and, 
however it may to the sceptical reader, C. 
WATSON stakes his reputation on its possessing all the essen- 
tial attributes of silver, both in wear and sweetness. 

His Establishment also contains every Article in electro-plate, 
from the most neat and simple to the most costly and recherche. 
Knives and Forks, paper Tea Trays, Dish Covers, and an end- 
less variety of Jewellery. 


Good Strong Elestre- Threaded 

Albata Plate. riadle. Fiddle. | Threaded. plated |" Fiddle. 
Table Spoon! 10. Gd. 2ir. Od. | 308, Od. | 45%. Od. | 63a. Od. 
„  Forke/l6s. 6d.| 21s. Od. | 30s, Od. | 45s. Od. 646. Od. 
126. Gd. 16s. 6d. | 25s. Od. | 36s. Od, | 43s. Od. 

„  Forks| 12s, 6d.| 160. 6d. | 258, Od. | 36s, Od. | 420, Od. 
Tea Spoons. .| 58, 6d.) 88. Od. 13s. 6d. 18s. Od. | 30s. Od. 


A WEDDING-RING and a GUARD-RING 
for 2ls., both of them sterlin ld, amd stamped. Parties at 
any distance, by cutting the eof their finger on a piece of 
card, and enclosing it with a Post-office Order, will have them 
sent by return of post. 

This is an agreeable and pleasant mode of purchasing these 
articles, and saves a personal application. 
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Canisters of Id., IIb, and Ab. each, labelled “ Snowden and 
44 those families who do not grind their own 
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c 5 from the right of PURIFYING Corres on 
their prineiple. 


and defy contradiction. Invalids and persons of weak 
are, therefore, solicited to ask for Snowden’s Purified 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


THE FORK IN THE ROAD. 


From the venemous abuse of some of our con- 
temporaries, from the severe censure uttered or 
implied by others, from those indications of sur- 

rise with whicli many have marked their dissent 
rom our views on the Papal question, and from 
the more wounding expressions of regret which 
have fallen from the lips and pens of our own 
friends, we turn, every now and then, for solace, 
to a fresh survey of the . we have thought it 
our duty to occupy—and we are bold to affirm that 
every new attack on our position, and every new 
examination of it which has been forced upon us, 
does but strengthen the confidence we feel in 
awaiting that ultimate verdict which calm common 
sense, and Christian judgment, uninfluenced by 
passion, will hereafter pronounce upon the course 
we have taken. Such a declaration, we are quite 
aware, will be fuel to the sneering temper, or the 
lofty indignation, of many who differ from us. Be 
itso. If this confidence be but a bubble of self- 
sufficiency, they who burst it with the breath of 
their reasoning will be doing both ourselves and 
our readers good service. But if this avowal of 
unfaltering faith in our interpretation of principles 
common to us all be sustained by arguments which 
go for something, by a iness, On our t, 
to grapple — with every intelligible objec- 
tion, and by observation of the fact that our oppo- 
nents take more pains to decry ws, than to expose 
the fallacies of our logic—then, for the sake of 
those who agree with us, we will not be deterred 
from giving utterance to what we feel, nor from 
saying what we are ready to justify by openly 
igned reasons, that so far as our understanding 
wey — able to test it, we are fully satisfied that 
the ground is firm beneath our feet. 

y far the ablest comment on the recent 
measure of the Pope which we have yet seen, 
— to justify the present alarm in the 
— mind, is the Declaration adopted by the 

cashire Congregational Ministers. That docu- 
ment, unlike many others on the same side of the 
question, goes into the subject in a strain of able 
and consistent reasoning which, if it could not be 
successfully met, one might feel some satisfaction 
in surrendering to at discretion. We believe it 
expresses, in a lucid and masterly style, precisely 
the thoughts which many of those who differ from 
us, have striven, but unsuccessfully, to utter—and 
we cannot but think that in commenting on this 
carefully-worded manifesto, we shall be able to 
point out to our readers, not only the exact spot 
at which we company with some of our 
friends, but the reasons which compel us to take 
our own road, rather than theirs. 

The substance of the case, as put in the docu- 
ment alluded to, is this. Rome aims at temporal 
dominion through spiritual influences. Universal 
sovereignty ever has been, and still is, her claim— 
and she uses the doctrine of a future world but 
as an instrument to bring the present world to her 
feet. The religion she teaches “ finds its consum- 
mation in power, not in purity; in a hierarchy, 
not in heaven.” “In the person of its living 
Pontiff, it lays claim to all freedom, while it cedes 


¢ 


none. It insists that we should trust it without 
limit, while, after long experiment, it has been 
found a traitor to every trust that has been com- 
mitted to it.“ The allegiance of the Romanist, 
moreover, is divided. fa his system, the priest 
is wiser than the magistrate, not only in respect to 
the doctrines of theology, but in respect to all 
questions of public morals—questions which lie, 
of necessity, at the foundation of the whole frame- 
work of society.” The document itself, however, 
will be found in another column, and will no doubt 
have the reader’s best attention. The pith of its 
meaning is this—that in meeting Papal aggres- 
sions, we have to meet, not merely a spiritual 
error, but an error the very purport and end of 
which is political, Now in every word of this we 
concur. We never regarded Popery as a purely 
spiritual system. We cannot doubt that the ruling 
passion which sways it is, lust of dominion—not 
desire of equality, but of ascendency—a claim upon 
implicit obedience, not in reference to the things 
of the other world only, but in reference to the 
things of this. Proud priests know no limit to 
their demands but necessity. Body, intellect, and 
conscience—for the sake of their own exaltation, 
they would trample upon, they would enslave, all. 
That we have ever concealed our impression on this 
head, or ever evaded its force, we dare our bitterest 
antagonists to charge us with. No! the difference 
between us and others does not relate to what 
Romanism is, nor in what light, nor with what 
emotions, it is to be viewed. Not here do our 
paths diverge, although many speak as though 
such were the case. We shall be obliged to part 
company when we come to compare notes as to 
how this mixed spiritual and political system is to 
be dealt with; but, even in this direction, there is 
a considerable dis“ ace yet along which we all go 
together. 

or, we imagine that the gentlemen who have 
favoured the world with this eloquent and able 
exposition of Popery, as “ aiming at the temporal 
through the spiritual,” will not be found to assert 
that a religious system bearing this character can- 
not be wisely tolerated by the State. We presume 
they would recoil with indignation from the bare 
suspicion that they wish to go back to civil dis- 
abilities, or that they would consent to suppress 
even Romanism by pains and penalties. If it were 
urged against their liberality, that the institution 
to be dealt with makes political claims, and works 
mainly to political ends, and that, therefore, it 
should not be tolerated, and — — admitted 
to an equal ticipation o iti power, 
these 9 no doubt, reply, and, 
as we think, with sufficient force, that, inasmuch 
as Rome seeks temporal dominion by means 
of spiritual influences, it is mainly with her spi- 
ritual influence that we must deal, and that no 
political exclusions can diminish whatever of reality 
and power there is in that—that false conclusions, 
on the prevalence of which Popery grounds its 
claim to temporal sovereignty, cannot be driven 
out of men’s minds by severity nor by restrictions 
—that deplorable as is the evil these erroneous 
convictions go to uphold, experience teaches us 
that the scourge only makes men cling more 
closely to them—and that, therefore, to cut up the 
system at its roots, we must confine ourselves to 
spiritual instrumentalities, and, by destroying the 
means used for base purposes by the Papal system, 
destroy, most effectually, the end for which it uses 
them. These, or still more convincing than these, 
are, no doubt, the arguments by which the Lan- 
cashire ministers would make out a case in defence, 
not merely of toleration being extended to Roman 
Catholics, but of the Emancipation Act itself. 
We, too, should go along with them most cordially. 
We, too, should say with them, that Popery, even 
whilst it is known to grasp at universal sovereignty, 
is to be far more wisely and effectually baffled by 
the “ foolishness of preaching” than by Acts of 
Parliament, Royal oaths, or civil disabilities. Up 
to this point, then, weare one. “ The fork in the 
road ” has not made its appearance yet. 

Let us see, then, how much further we can travel 
along the same path in amicable company with 
those who now differ from us. Few, very few, of 
these gentlemen who see Protestantism insulted 


and endangered, and even the Crown and the 
Constitution threatened, by the Papal letter, would 
wish to restrict or curtail the reli ious freedom 
which, prior to theaggression, our Catholic fellow- 
subjects enjoyed without hindrance or challenge 
from any quarter. No! they will not be parties 
to any act of real intolerance. What the Papal 
Church in this country had been up to a very 
recent period, that it may continue to be—they 
have no desire to take from it one of its former 
powers or privileges—no disposition to inflict upon 
it any loss. ell! what were the powers and 
privileges of the Romish Church in these realms 
at the commencement of the present year, when 
nobody dreamt of peril to Protestantism, or 
to the Queen’s “ civil supremacy” from Papal en- 
croachments P Rome had already divided the 
country into districts for ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and she had placed over them “ vicars apostolic,” 
or, in other words, bishops with outlandish titles, 
holding authority direct from the Pope, and exer- 
cising all the powers which bishops under that 
— can possess. To this our friends saw no 
objection—in this they discerned no ground for 
alarm—this state of things never goaded them into 
& magnanimous resolution to save Protestantism, 
if need be, by flinging their dissent to the winds. 
All this while, however, Rome was just what she 
now is—equally political in her ends—equally in- 
sidious in her means—equally arrogant in her 
claims—equally tyrannical wherever she had the 
power. Then,as now,she mapped out the country— 
then, as now, she asserted the ecclesiastical authority 
of the Pope—then, as now, she claimed jurisdiction 
over all baptized persons—then, as now, she denied 
the Royal supremacy, and ignored the pretensions 
of our Anglican hierarchy and clergy. And yet 
with that state of things our friends saw no reason 
to interfere—felt no misgivings nor alarm. Nay! 
that state they would not even now consent to 
meddle with, lest in doing so they should be tam- 

ring with the principles of civil and religious 
iberty. We are with them up to this point. Up 
to this point they are open to precisely the same 
charges as we. Up to this point they are as guilty 
as ourselves, and not more, of overlooking the 
essentially political character of Popery, and of 
treating an ecclesiastical system which they regard 
“as the great personation of the selfish, the cor- 
rupt, and the tyrannical,” by a strict reference to 
those principles of religious freedom which they 
would apply to every —— and less objectionable 
ecclesiastical body. 

And now we reach the precise spot at which 
they and we separate. The formerly existing eccle- 
siastical districts, eight in number, the Pope has 
re-arranged into twelve, and called them “dioceses” 
—and the “vicars apostolic,” instead of being 
bishops with outlandish names, are made bisho 
with titles derived from some city or town in the 
respective dioceses—and the change is announced 
to us in a rescript breathing the old spirit of arro- 
gance, which Rome knows not how to lay aside, 
and is commented upon in a Pastoral stuffed with 
the most magniloquent and absurd boasting which 
this world ever saw, except in Roman Pastorals 
and Chinese edicts. Here our former friends take 
leave of their confidence in Protestantism, and of 
us for maintaining it. Why they should do so 
we cannot satisfactorily to ourselves make out. 
Either they should have been alarmed before, 
or they should not be alarmed now. Popery 
has shown us no new phase of character—has 
put forth no new claim. If Protestantism was 
never perilled by having Roman Catholic bishops 
in its midst, we do not believe that it is placed in 
danger by changing the style and title of those 
bishops. If, when the thing was amongst us, we 
saw no ground for alarm, we cannot find any in 
the mere alteration of the name by which that 
thing chooses to designate itself. Does any man 
in his senses pretend to affirm that the self-same 
ecclesiastic, having the self-same power and influ- 
ence, who, as Bishop of Hetalonia, neither endan- 
gers Crown, Constitution, Church, nor Protestantism, 
must, as Bishop of Birmingham, be formidable to 
all of them—so much more formidable than he 
was, that it becomes necessary to one’s loyalty, 
patriotism, and religion, to join all England in 
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fhe NMonconformist, 
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calling upon her Majesty and Parliament to prevent 
the assumption of the latter title? As we said before, 
so we repeat—the real question turned up by the 
Papal rescript is not between Protestantism and 
Popery, but between the rival hierarchies of 
Rome and England. We repeat, what some have 
twisted so much to our disadvantage, that we have 


tion ez opere operate had then been ‘established, every sound 


Gospel of God, would be bound to desert that Church [loud 
cheering). In the event of an opposite decision, Rome would 
have trinmphed as well as the Bishop of Exeter—the Finglish 
Protestant Church would have sunk in the dust—her crown 
and glory would have fallen—and she might write ‘ Ichabod, 
Ichabod,” upon her walls. But having attained this glorious 


member of the Church of England, every sound preacher of the 


county of Hertford had not taken a prominent posi- 
tion in this movement; but he trusted that an influ- 
ence would go forth from that meeting which would 
act upon the county, and upon the election of Par- 
lismentary represeutatives (hear, hear]. Facilities 
were in existence for obtaining political power they 
never possessed before, amd he invited the members 
of churches especially to take advantage of these 


far more fear of the prelates than of the Pope— | victory, through God's grace, and through His most wonderful facilities. The Rev. 8. Green end Mr. Kingsley, 
not because we think the nature and dispositions | providence, in raising unexpected instruments to vindicate} who attended as @ deputation, Men addressed the 
of the former to be in themselves so objectionable | the Reformation, liberty was now secured to the Church Esta-| meeting. The Rev. A. Aitcherson, who followed, in 


as those of the latter, but because the former have 
power which the latter have not. And jast as we 
should esteem our lives in greater danger from a 
wild-cat in our chamber, than from a tiger out of 
doors and chained, so we believe that vital godli« 
ness in these realms suffers greater detriment from 
the influence and status of our Anglican hierarchy, 
than it can do at present from those of the Roman 
hierarchy. The sting of the offence given by the 
Pope is in the title bestowed, and in the flourish 
of trumpets with which the alteration- was an- 
nounced to the world. But whatever real 
evil and danger exist to be protested against, 
existed, in substance and in power, as truly and as 
formidably at the end of last year as they do now. 
We have paid the Pope too high a compliment by 
the outcry we have raised against his letter. Our 
indignation and our fear express the exaggerated 
views we hold of his power to harm us—and be- 
cause he has given to his hierarchy here an ordi- 
nary, in the place of a temporary, form, and be- 
stowed on his bishops territorial, instead of 
imaginary, titles, we have acted as though the 
nation’s Protestantism were at its last gasp, and 
the ay throne and constitution tottering to their 
downfal. Some good, no doubt, will come out of 
the panic, for it has taught ourselves, as well as 
others, the extent of our own strength—but this 
by no means excuses our fright. It only resembles 
the exulting exclamation of a man who, having 
faced a turnip lantern, not without terrible agita- 
tion, and found out the imposition attempted upon 
his nerves, says, “ Well, after all, I didn’t suppose 
I had so much pluck in me!” When the country 
discovers, as it will before long, how remarkably 
small was the occasion of so vehement a burst of 
indignation, it will be able to console itself with 
the reflection that it is less Papistically inclined 
than it had taken itself to be. And this, we fancy, 
will be nearly the whole of its gain, guoad its re- 
lations to the Pope and Popery. 


blishment.” 
Such thankfulness for small mercies would at any 


it just now indicates a marvellous short-sighted- 
ness. Did it not occur to the speaker that the 
judgment of which he speaks in such exultant 
strains, gave the same liberty to the Tractarian 
clergy to hold the principle of sacramental grace 
as to the Evangelicals, who reject it ? and that the 
very dictum which foiled them then may prove their 
salvation now that they are likely to be dragged 
through the courts? Puseyism, as everybody 
knows, entrenches itself within the authorized for- 
mularies of the Church, and, to some extent, not 
without reason ; and though a judgment positively 
confirmatory of its views, may, perhaps, not be at- 
tainable, who will say that the “ comprehensive ” 
principle established in the Gorham case will not 
— an impregnable position? What will the 

vangelicals 7 when the tables are thus turned 
upon them ? ey must be dumb. 


THE ANTISTATE-CHURCH 
MOVEMENT. 


Wakerretp.—On Thursday evening last a public 
meeting was held in the Music Saloon, Wood-street, 
for the purpose of receiving a deputation from the 
Anti-state-church Association, and hearing their 
statements. John Kingsley, Esq., of London, and 
the Rev. Enoch Mellor, of Halifax (in the unavoid- 
able absence of the Rev. J. Fletcher), attended as 
the deputation. At the time of opening the pro- 
ceedings the attendance was rather thin, but about 
eight o clock there was a numerous and respectable 


the room. The chair was taken by G. W. Harrison, 
Esq., a Wesleyan, and the ex-Mayor, who insisted 
that at the present time it was peculiarly incumbent 
on Anti-state-churchmen activel 
their principles. Mr. Mellor and 


time excite our wonder, but the manifestation of 


audience crowded into every available aperture of 


to promulgate 
r. Kingsley were 


referring to the prevailing agitation, said, Dissenters 
had committed themselves to meetings and resolu- 
tions which would greatly grieve them hereafter, 
when the heat and commotion were over. He 
wanted really to know what was the cause of this 
Popish alarm? The Catholics had 680 places of 
worship in England, whilst the Baptists, one of the 
smallest of the Dissenting bodies, had more than 
2,000. He saw no reason for people to disturb 
themselves somuch. Why, in America they had no 
State Church, and the consequence of making Popish 


bishops there was just to weaken the Catholic power. 


Mr. J. I. Lockhart moved a vote of thanks to the 
deputation, to which Mr. Green replied, quoting 
from the letter of Mr. Bennett, — the strange 
admissions which clergymen made of their slavish 
position. Mr. Bontems was also thanked for pre- 
siding ; and thus finished a very peaceable and in- 
tellectual meeting.—Abridged from the Bucks Ad- 
vertisor. 


THE PAPAL HIERARCHY IN 


ENGLAND. 

There have been several meetings during the week 
in the metropolis; the chief of which are noticed 
below. But indications are not wanting that the 
public is becoming weary of the strain upon its at- 
tention. Journalists are beginning entirely to ex- 
clude or narrowly to limit reports, documents, and 
letters, The Times cuts short Dr. Cumming’s con- 
troversy with Mr. Bowyer, and ignores the Car- 
dinal’s sermon. In Scotland, it will be perceived, 
the excitement is getting up. In Ireland, the first 
signs of counter-movement are seen in Archbishop 
Cullen's Pastoral, and in a meeting at Limerick 
to defend the liberties of Catholics. We can scarcely 
hope, under these circamstances, to relieve our 
columns just yet of the pressure thus put upon 
them. 

DECLARATION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS OF 


LANCASHIRE, 


Dr. Vaughan has forwarded to the papers a long 
and important document, adopted at a meeting of 
the Congregational ministers of Lancashire, con- 
vened by circular. ‘The attendance,’ he says, 


We have now vindicated, as best we were able, | the principal s The former deliv 
* : principal speakers. ered a ver 
the position which we took up at the commence- argumentative and very animated speech, which — 
ment of this agitation, and which we have as yet] much applauded ; and Mr. Kingsley also appears to 
seen no reason for surrendering. We have shown| have made some happy hits. The Rev. E. i gin- 


that between us and others who hold our distinc- | son (Unitarian) moved a vote of thanks to the depu- 


tive principles, there is no difference of view as to | tation, but said that although he was with them in as large, the discussion free and full, and the 
what Romanism is, whether ecclesiastically or po- Prineiple, yet he declined joining the Association declaration was ado raph by paragraph, 
. litically —that they and we agree in thinking it not until he saw such decisive plan of operations pub- and each without a dissentient. 


lished to be pursued in the event of a separation of The first paragraph concerns the errors and vices 
Church and State, as satisfied his scruples on the | of Romanism ; which are described in strong and 
question. Until then he must decline giving in his | epigrammatie language. The next paragraph dis- 
adhesion to the movement. — Abridged from tie tiuguishes between the civil and ecclesiastical 
Wakefield Examiner, supremacy of the Queen, A 


cover in a territorial arrangement of ecclesiastical gainst the latter, 
districts, and in the appointment by the Pope of} 7) oo. on Thursday, the 5th inst., the last it is said, ‘‘ Congregationalists have delivered 
of the course of lectures under the auspices of the their solemn protest durin 


merely safe, but just, to tolerate it in this country, 
and to admit its adherents to an equality of civil 
rights—that they did not, any more than we, dis- 


bishops to preside over them, sufficient reason to more than two cen- 


awaken alarm, nor to require resistance—but that 8 ——— — 7 i turies. But,“ it is added, “ the divided allegi- 
; . y Mr. E. Miall, at nber kind,” Th 
they see in the assumption by these bishops of ter- 53 — School-rooms—subject: “The | 2@°° of the Romanist is of another kind. * 
ritorial titles imminent peril to our common Pro- N * | Papal bull is described as n document which pro- 


Union of Church and State injurious to the Social ae 
testantism, and even danger to the throne, which | and Political Interests of the People.” Luei gh le 4 — eign 12 in a * 


we do not, and, therefore, will not pretend to do.] graphie, and impressive, the lecture evidently tol time 
Had we been able to carry out our first intentions, | upon the audience, who received it with warm ex- — ILA. 4 — r —＋ 4 
we would have made this act of the Pope’s a ful- — of acquiescence. The Rev. F. Neller tory, in a manner which, whether wisely or not, has 


crum upon which to rest the lever of argument | 0ceupied the chair, and the Rev. A. Good, Mr. J. 
against — kind of alliance between the — ler 
and the magisterial power, and have attempted to the 
turn the indignation of the people against the | unte 
primary cause of the mischief protested against. 
In attempting this, we have been overborne, 
not by argument, but by clamour. Foes have 
maligned us, and friends have rebuked us. We 
regret it, because we believe that a noble oppor- 
tunity has been foregone, and that whilst our 
friends have been fighting with a phantom, the 
have increased the priestly power which they ha 
long been essaying to put down. And now we 
calmly wait the outcome. A few months will 
suffice to test the wisdom of the policy which has 
been so generally adopted. Glad enough shall 
we be to find our anticipations groundiess— 
thankful, if State-supported prelacy do not show 
itself more exacting, more rampant, more arro- 
gant than ever. We can only say that should the 
— of religious freedom be assailed by the 
gislature, bishop-ridden as it is, we shall rejoice 
to stand once more, side by side, with old com- 


rades, in opposing to any such measures our 
heartiest opposition. 


A FATAL “ VICTORY.” 


In the speech of Mr. J. J. Cummings, at the re- 
centmeeting of the Church of England laity, held at 
Freemasons’ Hall, we find the following passage :— 

„Wallet they were cugaged in the present battle against the 
open and avowed assumptions of Home, they should not forget 
the Acht they had more quietly paseed through the battle 
fought, and the victory won, in the Privy Council of the country 
[ebeers)—for it was that battle which had desided the spiri- 
tual liberty of the Church of England (cheers), If the pria- 
ciple of sacramental grace, as upheld in that contest by the 


Bishop of Exeter—of that turning point, involved in the ques- ' In 


at the close of the lecture, and in the 
of proceedings two or three allusions 
were made to the * 1 — at — . 
Popery „. on t of November, as indicat- 
ing the kind of spirit in which, in some quarters, the 
aggression of the Papacy had been met, 
Buzwtronv.—A public meeting, convened by the 
Anti-state-church Association, was held at the Town 
Hall, Brentford, on Friday evening last, and was 
attended by a — 1 and oe. — te 
com of onging to every religious de- 
— — . is the tows and neighbourhood. Apsley 
Pellatt, Esq., occupied the chair. J. Carvell Wil- 
liams, Esq., and the Rev. G. B. Thomas, of Isling- 
ton, attended as a deputation, and, together with 
other ministers and gentlemen, addressed the meet- 
ing—the first-named gentleman with much power 
and effect. The resolutions were almost 
unanimously, only three hands being held up against, 
of the existing alliance of the Church 
with the State, pointing out the evils resulting 
therefrom, both in a religious and political 
view, and also hailing with deep satisfaction the 
evident growth in the public mind of this conviction. 
The —— manifested very warmly the interest 
they felt in the proceedings, by repeated expressions 
of « ion, and by their close attention for a 
period of about three hours, the meeting not being 
over until near ten o'clock. 


Hemet Hempsteap.—A public meeting was held 
in the Baptist Chapel, on Wednesday evening, for 
the exposition of right principles on the subject of 
civil and religious liberty, and in connexion with the 
Anti-state-church Association. The attendance was 
large, numbering many persons eg Ay the 
State Church. On the motion of the Rev. Mr. 
Aitcherson, seconded by Mr. Pratton, classical tutor 
at Stepney, the chair was occupied by Mr. Bontems. 


opening the proceedings, he remarked that the 


int of 


been hitherto unknown to the law and usage of this 
country, except as — from the Crown. In 
these respects this Papal interference bears small re- 
semblance to what is done by private persons, 
through private organizations, for the furtherance of 
benevolent or religious objects in this country, or in 
distant nations. rthermore, this document pro- 
ceeds as an authority professing by this une act to 
rescind and abolish all enactments or 
usages affecting the condition of the English Roman- 
ists, ‘whether apostolic, or issued in synodal, pro- 
vincial, and universal councils ; it takes cognisance 
of the professed Romanists in this nation as being 
the one Church, y disowning all other; it is 
not, however, with this remnant of our people 
merely that the bull is concerned, but, according to 
its language, and that of Dr. Wiseman in his 
Pastoral, it is the ‘country’ in which these people 
dwell, this ‘most flourishing kingdom of England, 
that, by the force of this bare rescript, has been 
‘established as one ecclesiastical province,’ to be 
henceforth subject in all things, as such, to the see 
of Rome. For this Papal edict not only assumes 
this absolute authority over the past and present, 
but makes provisions the most forecasting for secur- 
ing to this power the same ascendency among us in 
the time to come.” In noticing the events which 
have contributed to induce this aggression, no 
small blame” is laid upon statesmen and Churchmen 
—on the former, for civil endowment and State 
patronage of Romanism ; and on the latter for Trac- 
tarianism. The two concluding paragraphs we give 
entire :— 

If the question be now asked, what is to be done? our answer 
root of the evil will suggest the means of cure. Let 


ism ; on the contrary, let 
testant Voluntaries of 


sow 
Saat, and not s pardal rel 
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naries—such a refor 
national tne 

health to the comm sending those sick 
influences which have proceeded from them of late 
land has become 


the whole y them. 
be not hay in which our endowed Church may 


separa 

while, besubjected to a similar of ification, 

a thoee vestiges of «superstitioas and intolerant age whi 
unconsti 


faithful preaching 
available means collateral 


inetruction ; to the careful tion of the young; and 
the upholding of a powerful public press; let these things be 
done with an earnest and devout heart, and the best possible 
check will have been given to Romanism, thes teafeguard 
will have been placed about the throne of our beloved Queen, 
and the interference of our civil rulers, as far as regards dangers 
from Romaniem, if needed at all, may be safely restricted to very 
narrow limite. 

In the proceedings of our countrymen in relation to this ques- 
tion we have seen many things to disapprove, but greatly more 
toadmire. We rejoice mach in the sign so broadly given of our 
being still, to 80 great an extent, a soundly Protestant people; 
not likely to become the dupes of a wretched indifferentism, de- 
void equally of all great principle and just feeling, or of a crafty 
superstition that would readily denude us of our intelligence, 
liberty, and sanctified manhood, 

PROTEST FROM ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS. 
To the Queen's Most Excellent ry The hum- 
ble address of the Archbishops and Bishops of the 


Charch of England. 


May it please your Majesty, 

We, the archbishops and undersigned bishops of 
the Church of England approach your Majesty with 
sentiments of veneration and loyalty at a time when 
an unwarrantable insult has been offered to the 
Church and to your Majesty, to whom appertains 
the chief government of all estates of this realm, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or civil. This, our 
country, whose Church being a true branch of 
Christ’s holy Catholic Church, in which the pure 
word of God is preached and the sacraments are duly 
administered according to Christ’s ordinances, is 
treated by the Bishop of Rome as having been a 
heathen land, and is congratulated on its restoration 
after an interval of three hundred years to a place 
among the churches of Christendom. The return 
of our people is anticipated to a communion, the 
errors and corruptions of which they deliberately 
renounced, and which continues to maintain prac- 
tices repugnant to God's word; inculcates blasphe- 
mous fables and dangerous deceits, and prescribes, 
as necessary to salvation, the belief of doctrines 
grounded on no warranty of Scripture, 

It is part of the same arrogant assumption that in 
defiance of the law which declares that no foreign 
prelate or potentate shall use and exercise any man- 
ner of power, authority, or jurisdiction—spiritual 
or ecclesiastical—within this realm, the Bishop of 
Rome has pretended to exercise spiritual dominion 
over the le of this country; and in nominating 
certain mish ecclesiastics to particular places or 
sees in England has re-asserted his claim of supre- 
macy over the kingdom, and has interfered with a 

rerogative constitutionally belonging to your 

jesty alone. 

e consider it our duty to record our united pro- 

test against this attempt to subject our — — to a 
spiritual tyranny from which they were freed at the 
Reformation. And we make our humble petition 
to your Majesty to discountenance, by all consti- 
tutional means, the claims and usurpations of the 
Church of Rome, by which religious divisions are 
fostered and the labours of our clergy impeded in 
their endeavours to diffuse the light of true re- 
ligion amongst the people committed to their 


charge. 


J. B. Cantvar. G. Perersonover. 
. Enon, H. Worcester, 
C. J. Lonvon. J. Licurrerp. 
E. Dune. A. T. Cuicuzsrer, 
C. R. Wurror T. Err. 
R. Bats Au pWII II. S. Oxon. 
C. Lixcorx. J. Vowirm Sr. 
J. BAx do. ASAPH. 
G. RocuzstTsr. J. P. Manounsrer. 
H. CARNLIe IR. R. D. Hzarronp. 
J. H. Grovessran J. Custer. 
AND Bis rot. 8. Norwicu. 
O. J. Rrrow. A. LIAN Dart. 
E. Savissvry. J. Soporn anp May. 
CARDINAL WISEMAN’S BENTHRONIZATION AND FIRST 


SERMON. 

The ceremonial prescribed by the Roman Catholic 
Church for the induction of an archbishop to his 
see was performed at St. George’s Cathedral, South- 
wark, on Friday, with less of pomp and scenical 
effect, it seems, than was expected. . the proces · 
sion to the altar was the Cardinal, w a gorgeous 
mitre and ium, A canopy, fringed with silk and 
gold, was borne over his path by converts“ exclu- 
sively. There were at least 200, between the secular 
clergy and the various religious orders, in the pro- 
cession. The customary form of prayer having been 
read, the mitre, which had been exchanged for a 
small scarlet cap ashort time before, was formally 
placed upon the head of the new archbishop, whilst 
the crosier, emblematic of his authority, was also 
placedin his hands, He was then conducted to the 
archiepiscopal chair, at the foot of which the whole 
body of the clergy made the usual obeisance— 
kissing the Cardinal's ring in recognition of his 
spiritual authority. High mass followed, after 
which the “bull” was publicly read. The new 
archbishop then ascended the pulpit, wearing his 
mitre and carrying the crosier, and delivered an 
address, in which he impressed upon his clergy the 
duties and obligations incidental to their important 
mission, 


The archbishop’s sermon on Sunday was of more | God 


general interest, It was, indeed, a supplement to 


and | his ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 


his now famous ell The changes effected 
by the substitution of titular bishops for vicars apo- 
stolic, are thus summed up: 


1. Not one of them has received or will receive any 
new consecration. Not one, in other words, will be one 
atom more a bishop than he was before. 

2. Not one enlarges or alters materially the limits of 
Some few counties are 
transferred from the limits of one former district to 
another, but these are only slight deviations from the. 
principle of merely changing districts into dioceses. 

ot one obtains any increased power or jurisdiction 
over clergy, or laity, or property, or trusts, or any person 
or thing. if anything, powers before held are curtailed 
or limited. 

4. Not one probably will change his place of resi- 
dence. 

5. Not one will gain, by the change, any increase of 
emoluments or of income. 

6. Not one acquires, or dreams of acquiring, the 
slightest alteration of social position, or legal addition 
of title or honour. 

Each one remains where he was, and as he was, and 
what he was, with the sole change, so far as outward re- 
lations go, of the title which he bears. He, for instance, 
who was Bishop of Hetaloniais Bishop of Birmingham, 
where he has always lived in honour; he who was Bishop 
of Samosata is now of Hexham, and will no doubt con- 
tinue to live at Darlington, where he has lived respected 
by all, till now. 


The extent and fury of the prevalent agitation is 
thus sarcastically contrasted with the instrument 
that has occasioned it :— 

Suppose that 1 4 one had told you six months ago 
that the Bishop of Rome had it in his power to throw this 
vast empire into convulsions, to upheave, by “‘ the breath 
of his nostrils,“ the granite foundations of the noble 
British constitution; to shake to its basis the throne of 
our gracious Queen, which rests secure upon the affec- 
tions of every subject (of none more than of Catholics) ; 
to despoil of its rights and prerogatives a church which 
has a thousand roots in the very substance ot the nation; 
to emperil the religion of the Bible in all its various 
diramations, and finally to introduce all that has been a 
—— bugbear in Popery into your very families :— 

ad anyone told you six months agothat the Bishop of 
Rome had power to do all this in England, you would 
have laughed, yes, you would have laughed to scorn the 
man, who should have presumed to tell you that he had 
such tremendous power. 

And if, by way of jest, or through curiosity, you had 
asked the fanatic who told you so, by what wonderful 
machinery, by what magical agency he could do all this; 
and he had answered you: By a scrap of Paper 
wherein he should desire the Catholic districts of Eng- 
land to be thenceforth called dioceses, and the Bishop of 
Trachis to be called Bishop of Beverley and the B 
of Tioa to be called Bishop of Liverpool ;"’ you would, 
am sure, have considered the man little better than an 
idiot, who asserted or believed in such effects from such 
a cause. 

It is again alleged that the * as now con- 
stituted have straitened fand not enlarged powers. 
It is asserted that if a very few years, or perhaps 
even months ago, the question had been put to the 
great mass of the English po ‘ Whom would 
you rather have to govern the Catholic Church in 
this island, the Pope’s own vicars, or bishops be- 
longing to the country?’ the latter would have 
been preferred and chosen, as being more thoroughly 
native, English, and domestic, and as implying in 
name at least a less immediate connexion with that 

reat object of Protestant prejudice, the Pope of 

ome. Indeed, I have been assured,” the Cardinal 
continues, upon what I consider excellent autho- 
rity (the late Sir John Cox Hippesle ),. that even in 
1799 Pitt suggested to Cardinal Erskine, as one 
good mode of diminishing English prejudices in 
regard to Catholics, that the bishcps should cease to 
be vicars apostolic, and become local titulars. 

Belgium and the United States are ap to as 
examples of the non-interference of the Catholic 
Church with the established governments—the non- 
absolution from oaths of allegiance, Ke. What 
some are so busy in doing now, in this line, is as 
wise and as practical as it would be in one who 
knows nothing of law, to take up the Statute-book, 
and pretend to argue about the present 
state of the law, from the enactment of g Ste- 
phen and Richard I., without any reference to 
modern enactments, declarations, explanations, judg- 
ments, tacit repeals + desuetude, or actual usages 
and prescriptions.” Two months, it is remarked, 
„% have now elapsed since the Papal letter (for bull 
there has been none) was issued ’’—the bishops have 
assumed their titles—and now what is to be done? 
Protestants are warned that, though new legis- 
lative enactments may be passed, as it has been sug- 
gested, whereby the obnoxious sound of new titles 
may be hushed, and the ears of the zealous be no 
longer offended by their utteranee, yet no amount 
of — legislation can touch the substance, annul 
the spiritual and organic structure of the Catholic 
body, or permanently derange its vital functions.” 
There is much more of what has been not inaptly 
called “arrogant humility.” We can only quote a 
sentence or two :— 

As in religious imagery you see the holy martyr St. 
Stephen represented as having gathered into the folds of 
his dalmatic, like to precious gems, the stones with 
which he had been struck, what should a Christian 
bishop do else but bear the up-heaped indignities with 
him to the foot of the altar, and there find consolation 
in thought of Him who suffered mockery and scoffs, and 
false accusations, and buffetseven, for our 2 and 
our sake. The Catholic ritual for the first 
approach of a new N to his see, exhorts that the 
streets through which we have to pass be festooned with 

arlands, and his path strewn with flowers, For us, no 
Joubt, it has been better that our road should have been 
hedged with thorns, and our way sown with briars. The 
more deeply and broadly any work bears the impression 
of the cross, the more surely does it come to us sealed of 
The i is an elevation of fearful 
ilities; and it can never feel so safe 


* 


duties and res 


SSS 
as when the ep hey for it by Providence is on 
Calvary, rather on Thabar. 

To this address the Bishops of Exeter and St. 
David's declined to affix their names. The latter 
was understood to withhold his signature because 
of an expression deemed by him too harsh to be 
applied to any Christian. The Bishop of Exeter, 
however, drew up and forwarded to Sir George 
Grey his own personal memorial to the Queen ; 
which was returned, on the ground that it differed 


in form from usual addresses to the Crown. The 
newspapers publish the letter of Sir Grey, 
and a letter by the on the form of peti- 


tion. The justification is founded mainly on the 
two points—that the bishop has a reluctance to 
use the word ‘ pray’ applied to — — v — 
in immediate juxtaposition with the words of prayer 
to the King of kings; and that his position is 
strictly according to the precedent of that presented 
by the Seven — to King James the Second. 
On this similarity Dr. Phillpotts observes “ True 
it is, that the petition of the Seven Bishops was not 
sent to the Secretary of State, but was presented to 
their sovereign by themselves; true also it is, that, 
instead of being returned to them, it was made the 
ground of an indictment for a seditious libel, In 
these respecte, I fully admit that the two cases are 
not parallel.” It seems that after all the objection- 
able passages did not = in the address actually 
presented, but only in the draft which was first sent 
round to the bishops. The corrected copy was 
forwarded to “Exeter,” but he still declined to 
subscribe. 


MR. ROEBUCK TO LORD SOHN RUSSELL, 

The great interest attaching to this epistle, in- 
duces us to give it here in extenso, 

My Lonp,—Were parliament sitting the present letter would 
not be written, as I should then be able, in your lordship’s 
presence, to speak that which I now feel compelled to write. 
The extraordinary circumstances of the present time induce me 
not to wait antil the mecting of parliament, but at once to give 
expression to my opinions concerning the mischiefs which now 
threaten the peace of this empire; and I address myself to 
your lordship because I believe that great principles are in dan- 
ger, and that to you is attributable the imminent risk to which 
they are exposed. 

The great principles which are thus imperilled are those 
whieh your party, and the great leaders of your party, have, 
fer above half a century, resolutely supported, and to which the 
chiefs of every party have, during the present century, ren- 
dered singular and honourable homage—which Mr. Pitt recog- 
mised and acted upon, when he resigned and broke up his Go- 
vernment in 1801; which Lord Grenville and the Whigs of his 
Cabinet obeyed when, in 1807, they left office rather than yield 
to the unconstitutional demand of the King, that they should 
pledge themselves never gain, as a Ministry, to agitate the 
question of the Catholic claims; which governed the conduct 
of Lord Wellesley, Mr. Canning, Mr. Grattan, Lord Grey, and 
a host beside, during the long and wearisome contest that fol- 
lowed upon the great question of justice to be done to the 
Roman Catholic subjects of the Crown; and which, at length, 
my lord, induced the chiefs of your party, in 1829, and yoursel /, 
as one of their followers, to forego all considerations of personal 
ambition and party sggrandisement, and give a hearty assis- 
tance to the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, when they, 
under compulsion, consummated, as we believed, the victory of 
common sense and justice, and, as we hoped, for ever laid the 
foul demon of religious intolerance by passing the celebrated 
measure for the relief of our Catholic fellow-subjects from all 
civil disabilities. These, my lord, are the great principles 
which I believe now to be in danger, and which you, in my 
opinion, have put in peril. 

Bat still you may ask—** What are these principles?” And 
you may say, ‘ Though you approve the acts you mention, it by 
no méans follows that you understand the motives which led to 
them, or the principles which governed the conduct whieh you 

” 


I will answer the question which I suppose thas put. 

I believe, then, that the great men whose names I have cited, 
and whose deeds on the occasions referred to I have presumed 
to praise, thought that, in an empire like ours, in which are 
united under one Government people professing every descrip- 
tion of religious belief, and who by law are permitted to exer- 
else the right of private judgment, and to support by argument, 
both in writing and in spoken discourse, the truth and wisdom 
of their own opinions, any attempt to degrade by law, and by 
the imposition of civil disabilities, any one class of believers, 
was not merely unjust, but in the highest degree impolitic also, 
and that while any deprivation of civil rights for such a cause 
was a gross injustice and cruel injury—the affixing on them 
badges of social inferiority, because of the peculiarity of their 
faith, would be an insult more galling still than injary—and 
therefore it was that they eaid, make all men, whether Catholics 
or Dissenters, equal before the law; and let us, under the in- 
spiration of a generous philosophy, and in accordance with the 
teaching of experience, be wise in time; and, forgetting those 
mouroful days when the friends of freedom thought themselves 
compelled, for safety’s sake, to beintolerant, erase from our laws 
those cruel ond impolitic enactments which have made religion 
a curse instead of a blessing—a cause of hate, and strife, and 
weakness, in place of being a bond of peace, of unity, and 
strength. 

In accordance with this dictate of justice and polley was the 
conduct of the Whig party when they, with great honour to 
themselves, aided their opponents in passing the Emancipation 
Act in 1829. They then gloriously belied the oft-repeated lin- 
putation upon one who was once a great Whig, and they did n. 


‘Give up to party what was meant for mankind.” 


The Duke of Wellington aud Sir Robert Peel, I acknowledge, 
acted on this occasioa upon considerations much narrower than 
those which were supposed to have moved the Whigs. He and 
his right bon. friend thought peace and the continuance of 
Roman Catholic disabilities impossible, and simply because Ire- 
land was turbulent, the Duke of Wellington was content to be 
just. He was just, however, only by accident. What he thought 
expedient happened to coincide with what justice demanded. 
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Had his views of policy been different—had his iron will still 
resisted, he would have risked the chance of civil war, and 
scouted the Catholics and their claims. 

But to you, my lord, I address myself as one of those who 
laid their superstructure of policy upon the broad foundations 
of a wise and generous morality. I may be wrong; but I will 
suppose you clearly to have understood the principles which you 
and your party enunciated. I will even believe that you really 
foresaw, and with a calm mind contemplated, the legitimate 
consequences of the act which you advised and supported. 
Remember, that your party drove the Duke of Wellington into 
concession,—most unwillingly he yielded ; still more unwilling 
was Sir Robert Peel. By your support the Catholics of Ireland 
were made to gather courage and organize a resistance, which 
at length rendered civil war inevitable, if their claims had been 
any longer denied. During the long discussions which pre- 
ceded the passing of the Emancipation Act every possible con- 
sequence of the measure was described and threatened. In spite, 
nevertheless, of every suggestion of danger, the Whigs insisted 
upon concession, and cannot now assert that they were not told 
and could not foresee what has since occurred. Neither party 
rage, nor love of office, nor of praise, could so have blinded you 
as to make the events of the last few weeks a surprise. If, in- 
deed, they were not foreseen, then must you confess yourself a 
short-sighted politician. If, however, you did believe that such 
things might happen, your present indignation must be feigned, 
and put on to serve a purpose, or your past confidence was 

falsely astumed and equally intended to deceive. 

I will not quote Hansard againet you. I leave to others a 
task which, though to me ungrateful, will be pleasant to them- 
selves and most amusing to their hearers. And by this time 
doubtless many a Parliamentary orator could take a degree on 
account of his knowledge of your Lordsbip’s speeches. But, as 
I have no desire to convict you of mere inconsistency—and as I 
believe that even a most minute investigation of all that you 
have ever uttered in Parliament would not greatly conduce to 
my edification—I would rather address you as the Prime 
Minister of England than deal with your sayings as recorded in 
Hansard. 

And now, my Lord, I will tell you why I believe these great 
doctrines of civil and religious liberty to be at the present 
time in danger. I will endeavour to give a reason fur the fear 
that is in me. 

I find the public mind of England stirred from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. I hear fierce denunciations hurled 
against one large class of our Christian brethren, and I see 
politicians nearly of all classes bending beneath the storm, and 
Joining in the cry against Papiste and the Pope; and I most 
sincerely assert that Iam utterly at a loses to understand how 
a really tolerant people could be thus carried away by an intole- 
rant feeling. Does any danger really exist! Seeing what the 
public feeling is—knowing, as I have for many years known, 
the strong anti-Catholic prejudice of my countrymen—I am not 
surprised at this outbreak. Simple downright intolerance is 

at the bottom of it. No real danger exists. It is not fear, but 
blind, intolerant hate, that has aroused the land; the same sort 
of feeling as that which, in 1780, roused the mobs of London 
against Sir George Saville, and made that madman Lord George 
Gordon a hero—the idol and leader of the people, is now exer- 
cising a fatal influence upon the good sense of the English 
people. This feeling you have most unfortunately counte- 
nanced; you have given dignity and importance to an anti- 
pathy which you ought carefully to have allayed; and, by your 
fll-timed support, have done your utmost to keep alive for 
years a detestable intolerance, of which in your heart I believe 
yeu to be thoroughly ashamed. 
Where, again | ask, and what, is the danger? I am not 
frightened by words, but I wish to know what is meant by 
„ Papal aggression?” Can the Pope acquire power over any 
man in England merely by nicknaming a man Archbishop of 
Westminster, or by giving him a large hat and a pair of red 
stockings, and dubbing him a Cardinal? Has the Pope acquired 
any actual territorial right or inflaence by what is called par- 
eelling out the kingdom of England! We are all equal before 
the laws. He cannot,invoke the power of the law, then, to perse- 
cute us into acquiescence in his doctrine. Upon what, then, is 
he to rely in order to gaia influence over us? Persuasion. He 
and bis emissaries must influence us through our reason; and 
we who pretend to rely upon the force of truth and the great 
esfeguard of free discussion—we cower and tremble, and, like 
all cowards, bluster because a foolish old man, at the instigation 
of a crowd of intriguing priests, and a set of weak- minded, silly 
converts from our own to the Catholic Church, has thought fit 
to give anumber of bishops English names—and, spite of our 
pretended confidence in the truth of our own opinions, and our 
braggart boasting of the efficacy of reason and of argument, we 
are all at once horribly alarmed, and fancy that we shall awake 
some morning and find ourselves irretrievably Catholic. This 
very statement shows how thoroughly ridiculous is the whole 
affair when viewed in this light; but far different is it when we 
refiect upon the feeling which really has created all this confu- 
alen. When we remember that hate—religious bigotry- is at the 
bottom of it all—when we remember that every Protestant pries 
has, by religious antipathy, been roused into action—when we also 
bear in mind that every Catholic priest in England and Ireland 
has now been challenged to the combat—is it not clear, my 
lord, that your most unwise and unstatesmanlike letter has 
served as a trumpet to call into action the worst, and fiercest, 
and most dangerous passions that darken human reason, and 
harden the human heart? The work of years has in a moment 
been destroyed, and all the weary labour of eradicating those 
now vigorous weeds in our fair garden—religious hate and 
ecolesiastical intolerance—hbas again to be encountered. When 
you were a labourer at this work you had to aid you many 
Protestant sects then suffering under legal disabilities. These 
you helped to remove; and now that assistance will no longer 
be afforded to the friends of religious freedom, for every Pro- 
testant sect will band together on the one hand, and range 
themselves in fierce hostility to all the Catholics on the other. 
And now, my lord, I put to you the question which you, as a 
statesman, ought long since to have asked yourself— How is 
Catholic Ireland to be governed? The immense majority 
of the people of Ireland are Catholic ; will they not 
mow be excited to the same frantic pitch in support of 
their religion as that which now agitates England against 
it, and upon the same principles upon which Protest. 


ants in England determine to keep down the Catholics? 
Will not Catholics in Ireland assert their own pre-eminence 
in that country, and insist upon equality, at least, in the bane- 
full right ef persecution? And here, possibly, I shall have the 
Pope brought forward, and I shall be insulted by being asked if 
I believe the people of Ireland bear allegiance to Queen Vic- 
torial Let me answer this question by another. If, in fact, 
Catholics bear a divided allegiance—if by their religion, as we 
hear, they really give one-half of their obedience to the Pope— 
if this be a tenet of their faith, how, I ark, is their allegiance 
affected or diminished by the nominal distributiou of Eagland 
into Catholic sees? Let us, if we will, falminate an act of Par- 
liament against the Catholics—does anyone suppose that their 
faith will be in the slightest affected thereby? We cannot make 
people loyal by act of Parliament; we cannot, by excluding 
certain names, keep out the doctrines of the Catholic religion. 
But what we can do is to keep up religious dissension; we 
may make the empire a divided empire; we may band Pro- 
testant against Catholic, England against Ireland; and to 
you, my lord, posterity will refer as the man who, just when the 
real difficulties were conquered—when, by the united and con- 
tinuous labours of our greatest statesmen, the law had become 
just, and peace and goodwill were about to be established, took 
advantage of your great position to rouse up the spirit of strife 
and hate among us, to quicken Into active life the demon of per- 
secution, and to rend asunder a great empire, which, but for 
your fatal interference, would soon have become firmly united, 
peaceful, and prosperous. A melancholy distinction this, my 
lord, for one who, all his life, has styled himself the friend of 
religious as well as civil freedom! Tour common sense must 
long since have been shocked at the wretched fanaticism you 
have evoked, and which, unfortunately, you will find a spirit 
beyond your power to lay. 
I remain, my lord, your obedient servant, 
Milion, Dec. 2. J. A. Rogsvck. 


MEETINGS IN AND ABOUT THE METROPOLIS, 


The much. expected a of lay members of 
the Church of England was held on Thursday at 
Freemasons’ Hall. Lord Ashley presided, and 
among the speakers were—Mr. Childers, M. P., Mr. 
Plumptre, M.P., Lord Charles Russell, Sir Edward 
Parry, Sir C. Aldis, the Earl of Chichester, Mr, 
O'Malley. Q.C., Mr. J.J. Cumming, and Mr. R. 
Bevan. ‘The whole tide of oratory was turned 
against the Puseyites, though the late act of the 
Pope was, of course, strongly condemned in passing. 
Lord Ashley spoke fortwo hours, and was unusually 
excited. We do not stand here,” said his lord- 
ship, to ask for penal enactments—we do not stand 
here to demand the re-imposition of former disabili- 
ties—we do not stand here to trespass a hair's 
breadth upon the rights of any of our fellow-subjects 
hear, hear]—but we do stand here to say that, 
under God's blessing, they shall not trample upon 
ours [immense cheering]. We wage no war with 
the man Catholics of these realms; but we do 
declare interminable war against the Pope and his 
cardinals” [renewed cheers]. The laity of the 
Charch of England loved their Church, but in order 
that that love be retained, the Church must con- 
tinue to be scriptural. 

If it changes its character, and ceases to be such, the 
laity will lie under the same duty—aye, and they will 
entertain the same feelings as their forefathers of old, 
who, disregarding Jone yp but the profession of the 
truth and the honour of God, broke, without remorse 
and without apprehension of hazard, from the unholy 
and unscriptural Church of Rome [loud cheers]. Now 
I speak only for myself, though I know in what I say i 
shall find a response from many hearts in this room, and 
from many thousands inthe country. I say, then, that, 
if driven to that necessity, which God, in his goodness, 
avert, I would rather worship with Lydia upon the banks 
of the river side [great cheering ]|—I would rather, I say, 
worship with Lydia upon the ks of the river side, 
than with hundreds of surpliced priests in the temple of 
St. Barnabas. [At the close of this sentence, which 
the noble lord had to repeat, the whole meeting simul- 
taneously rose, and testified their satisfaction by loud 
and prolonged cheering.) 

All the speakers held the same strain, and Lord 
Ashley declared that “the spirit shown had lifted him 
out of despair ;’’ adding the exhortation, I hope you 
will labour day and night, and not let slumber visit 
your eyelids till there been completed that great 
consummation, when ‘the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
channel of the sea.“ ——At Hackney, a meeting 
was held yesterday week. Dr. Croly was the orator 
of the occasion, and declaimed with his ac- 
customed vigour on the duty of the Queen 
and Government. Mr. Charles Green produced, 
by his courageous expression of dissent, a scene 
of the wildest confusion. ‘The simple ques- 
tion at issue was, whether the Catholics enjoyed, 
equally with Protestants, the right to have their 
own ecclesiastical government [immense confusion, 
and cries of ‘No Popery’|. He would cry No Po- 
pery as — Fe any of them, but he would 
add No Protestant Popery ! No Popery from within’ 
(hisses, groans, and cheers]. The privileges they 
claimed for themselves they were bound to concede to 
others, whatever their creed [groans and cheers, and 
cries of To hell with the Pope!“ J. That cry was 
the most senseless that ever had been raised in this 
country [immense tumult]. Of all the insane cries 
that had ever been raised in England, it was the 
most insane [cheers, hisses, and groans}. What they 
now complained of had existed for years in Ireland 
and the colonies [uproar]. They were fighting and 
raising all this noise, not for a thing, but for a name 
[mingled cheers and hisses]. There was a geogra- 
phical definition of the jurisdiction of the vicars- 
apostolic as well as of the newly-appointed bishops 

hear, hear, cheers and groans, and great tumult], 

n the name of tolerance—in the name of common- 
sense—he protested against this.“ Mr. Green at 
length retired amid the cheers of about one-third of 
che meeting, and a hurricane of groans from the 


— 


majority. The rest of the proceedings was one 
uninterrupted roar.’’ Resolutions were * — 
seconded, and declared to be carried, and an address 
to the Queen was_waved in the air, but no speaker 
could obtain a hearing, and it was found impossible 
to read a single word of the address. At Totten- 
ham, a mee was got up by the laity of the Esta- 
blishment and the Dissenters, the clergy having 
declined to interfere. The vicar attended to oppose, 
in vain, the condemnation of the Puseyite clergy, 
and to deprecate the revival of anti-Catholic laws. 
The Rev. Mr. Williams (Independent) seconded the 
address, which the Rev. R. Wallace (Baptist) op- 
posed in a forcible speech, listened to with impatient 
confusion. 


MEETING OF EAST LONDON PROTESTANT DISSENTERS. 


A great meeting of East London Protestant Dis- 
senters was held on Wednesday evening, at Wycliffe 
Chapel. The Rev. Dr. Reed was in the chair. The 
first resolution was moved by the Rev. W. Wood- 
house, Independent, and seconded by the Rev. 
Archibald Black, of the Scotch Church. The 
second was moved by the Rev. Charles Stovel, 
Baptist, and seconded by the Rev. Dr. Spencer, of 
the Established Church. Of these speeches,”’ 
says the Patriot, we can only say, they were most 
masterly, carrying the audience with them in every 
particular; they were free from all personal feeling 
and invective, while dealing plainly with the system 
of Popery and the designs of the Pope. The second 
resolution,“ our contemporary continues, was very 
strongly worded, condemning all establishments of 
religion, and objecting to the dominance of any 
spiritual power, whether in the Church of England 
or the mish Church; and this was seconded, 
clause by clause, by the clergyman before referred 
to. Notwithstanding this, just when the meetin 
was about to adopt it, Mr. Crellin presented himself, 
and caused much confusion, by insisting upon propos- 
ing an amendment, demanding the separation of the 
Church and State as the only remedy for the errors 
of Popery. This did not meet with a seconder ; and 
this gentleman still attempting to speak, the vote of 
the meeting was taken, when it was decided, by an 
almost universal voice, that he could not be heard, 
and the original resolution was adopted with en- 
thusiasm, only one voting against it.“ 

Mr, Crellin has addressed to the Pairiot and to 
ourselves a letter respecting the meeting thus de- 
scribed. “It is necessary for me, he says, to 
say,— 

In defence of my apparently needless interference, that, not 
only was nothing said by eny speaker which might not bave 
been said at a meeting of Churchmen, but that much that was 
spoken would have been given utterance to far more appropri- 
ately amongst Churchmen exclusively, than to an audience the 
majority of whom were Dissenters ; the meeting being held in 
a Dissenting chapel, presided over by its minister, and being 
generally supposed to be a meeting of the Dissenting congrega- 
tions in the East of London. Further, with regard to this 
second resolution, that there was not, I believe, a single sen- 
tence spoken by Mr. Stovel or Mr. Spencer to enforce or illus- 
trate its sentiments; it is evident there could not be any such 
from the latter without the greatest inconsistency on his part. 
It is not for me to explain how such a resolution could be en- 
trusted by the Committee to a clergyman, nor how he could ac- 
cept it, even for the purpose of giving it the go-by. Asa Dis- 
senter resident in 2 felt myself compromised by 
these proceedings, and, accordingly, took the lest mode of 
protesting against them, and 1 do no: fear that any Dissenter 
who respects himself, or values the principles he holds, will 
blame me for interrupting the harmony of such a meeting. It 
is true that I was mot permitted to speak on my amendment; 
but those who attend public meetings know how much tbis 
matter lies with the Chairman. It was not Dr. Reed's wish 
that I should press any amendment against a resolution pre- 
ope himself and the other projectors of the meeting, and 

e acted accordingly. Justice, to say nothing of courtesy, de- 
manded a different course at his hands to that he took. 


POLLING A PARISH—8T. LEONARD'S, SHOREDITCH, 


A public vestry of the ratepayers of this extensive 
and populous parish, St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, con- 
vened by the churchwardens, in pursuance of a 
numerously signed requisition, was held on Thurs- 
day night, at seven o'clock, in the vestry of the 
parish church. (This parish contains an area of six 
es miles, six district churches, and s population 
of 110,000.) Mr.John Airy, the upper warden, was 
moved to the chair. An adjournment was then pro- 
posed to the church, but on Mr. Clement, the under 
warden, and a respectable witness, going to the 
church, the doors were found to be locked. The 
sexton was then called, and he said that the 
vicar, in his presence, locked the doors several 
hours before, and took away the keys in his pocket. 
An adjournment was then moved to the parish work- 
house, Kingsland road, to which the assembled 
parishioners, several hundreds, wended their way, 
and immediately the spacious chapel of that esta- 
blishment was appropriated for the * Mr. 
Airy having resumed the chair, Mr. Dean, a Diesen- 
ter, moved the customary resolution. He said he 
had hoped that the rev. gentleman whose resolution 
he now moved would have been there, but the time 
of the vestry having been announced for three o'clock 
2 the authorities knew to be illegal) his clerical 

uties now necessarily prevented his attendance. 
He, however, was an Englishman, and felt as an 
Englishman, and must confess his alarm and indigna- 
tion at the Papal aggression. The resolution was 
seconded by Mr. Hows, a Nonconformist, and mem- 
ber of the Anti-state-church Association. That 
gentleman read a written speech, in which he ut 
some length declaimed ainst the Pope and 
Romish innovations, oa the influence of 
Popish priests on ‘our wives and daughters. He 
further urged ‘Dissenters to unite with the clergy 
of the Church of England. Mr. Flanders, a church- 
man, seconded the resolution, and it was sup orted 
by Mr. Pearce, one of the deputation to the Bishop 
respecting the Popish practices of the vicar. 

Mr. Boggis said, he had an amendment 40 pro- 
pose—the resolution did not go far enough. He was 


opposed to any State Church. Great confusion eu- 
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sued, during which he was inaudible to the general 
body of the meeting, and was understood to move, 
as an amendment, That this public vestry, having 
had under its consideration the apostolical letter of 
the Pope, claiming spiritual jurisdiction in this 
country, and dividing it into dioceses, expresses its 
surprise and indignation at the arrogant assumption 
involved in such a proceeding; but it is also op- 

| to similar claims of authority asserted or 
exercised by any other hierarchy, from whatever 
source it may profess to have derived its authority.“ 

Mr. Charles Bennett, a Wesleyan Methodist, 
seconded the amendment. After repudiating the 
doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome, he 
denounced all priestly domination, and remarked 
upon the anomalous position of his friend Mr. 

ows, as a member of the Anti-state-church As- 
sociation, With what consistency could he (Mr. 
Hows) stand up to defend a church which to- 
morrow he would abolish ? [applause. ] 

Mr. Pickford, in su porting the amendment, 
contrasted Lord John Russell's letter with those 
of Mr. Hume and Mr. Roebuck [cheers]. He 
asked a plain question and wanted a plain answer— 
Either the Pope and the Catholics had violated the 
law of the land, or they had not. If they had, 
point out in what manner, If they had not, he 
asked, what was it that was wanted? Do you want 


new laws to be made to meet this case? he con- 


tinued, ‘ Do you want the pens) statutes that have 
been repealed to be re-enacted? Do you want to 
commence a new era of persecution for opinion’s 
sake ? [cries of No, no, no.“; You either want 
something of thatsort, or you do not know what 
you want, and your resolutions and your addresses 
to the Queen are all moonshine? I you allow the 
Government to persecute the Catholics in any degree, 
do you think the Dissenters, or Quakers, or Jews, 
will always be safe from persecution ? |cries of 
hear, hear.] They might safely treat the Pope and 
his bulls with contempt. They had little to fear 
from the Catholic bishops, but they hada thousand 
times more to fear from the bishops of the Esta- 
blished Church [great cheering]. The Romish 
bishops could not compel us to contribute one 
farthing towards their support, but the bishops and 
parsons of the Church of England robbed the peo- 
ple of twelve millions of pounds sterling every 

ear [great cheering]. The Established Church of 

ngland cost more than the whole government of 
America [cheers, and cries of. Shame ]. 

Mr. James Kirkham said: The resolution affirms 
what is not true; it says that the Pope, in dividing 
this country into dioceses, is setting at nought the 
royal prerogative. The Pope has done nothing by 
his late act which he has not done fora long time 
before—nothing but what the law gives him a perfect 
right todo. As to an infringement of the royal pre- 
rogative, that is neither more nor less than arrant 
nonsense; for unless it can be shown that the ap- 
pointment of Roman Catholic bi-hops is part of the 
royal prerogative, to talk of the Pope’s act being an 
infringement of it is simply absurd. I am — at 
a loss to understand how men calling themselves 
Dissenters and Voluntaries can entertain such views 
—they must either be recreant to their professed 
principles, or they do not understand them. The 
only safeguard against spiritual tyranny, from any 
22 is a total separation of Church and State. 

every party be self-supporting, and elect its own 
ministers ; we should then have a clergy more atten- 
tive to their duties, and a people more attentive to 
their instructions [cheers]. 

The Chairman put the amendment and resolution 
to the meeting, when he declared there appeared, 
for the amendment, 72 ; against, 122. 

Mr. Pickford then demanded a poll on the 
amendment, amidst a storm of disapprobation; he, 
however, persisted in his demand. 

Mr. Pearce said, whatever might be the result 
of the poll he was sorry it had been demanded, as 
it was unprecedented throughout the country; but 
he had a resolution to put, in which he thought 
they would all be unanimous, After some further 
remarks, he moved a resolution to the effect, That 
the meeting viewed with alarm and disapproval the 
introduction of Romish principles and practices into 
the teaching and worship of the Established Church 
of A dy which the recent aggression of the 
Pope had been encouraged and promoted.“ 

Mr. Bennett seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. , 

Mr, Pearce then moved, and Mr. Baker se- 
conded, a resolution, That the vestry having been 
informed that the vicar had taken away the keys of 
the church, after the special request of the poor-rate 
trustees, made through the upper churchwarden, 
for the use of the church for the vestry held that 
evening, deserves the severe censure of the pa- 
rishioners, and that the same was thereby given.“ 

The resolution was carried with unanimous 
cheers, there being only one dissentient out of 
about 300. 

The Chairman then appointed the poll on both 
5 — to take place on Tuesday, and close on 
Wednesday next. 

We shall give the progress of the poll in our 
Postsetipt. 


PROVINCIAL DEMONSTRATIONS. 


The county of Flint meeting, mentioned in our 
last, was rendered peculiar by the fact that the High 
Sheriff being none other than Lord Fielding, a re- 
cent pervert, the meeting was convened by him— 
not in the language of the requisition, which was 
signed by several noblemen, and nearly a thousand 
freeholders—but ‘to consider the effect of the late 
ecclesiastical arrangements of the Catholic Church in 
this country, and, if thought necessary, to address 
Wer Majesty on the subject,” This attempt to lead off 


the county gave great offence. The venerable Lord 
Mostyn, who isin his eighty-third year, was voted 
into the chair, amidst gen applause, and an ad- 
dress to her Majesty was unanimously agreed to. 
——At the Wilts county meeting, Sidney Herbert, 
as county member, was — speaker, and con- 
trived very cleverly to fence with the imputations 
made on his Protestant character.——The Town 
Council of Leicester have adopted a memorial to the 
Queen, but not without a vigorous resistance. Mr. 
Alderman Harris, M.P., seconded the motion, and 
expressed himself ‘‘much pleased with Lord John 
Russell's letter.” From what he had seen of 
Catholics in the House of Commons, howerer, he 
had no reason to complain of them.“ Mr. Alderman 
Fielding, as a Dissenter, objected to the Queen's 
supremacy, but supported the address. Mr. W. 
Biggs pro a counter-memorial, in an able 
speech, repeating and enlarging upon the arguments 
he used at the public meeting. He twitted the Dis- 
senters with their inability to recommend what 
course should be taken with the Catholic bishops 
without infringing their own principles; and re. 
minded them that it was with their acquiescence, 
and from hatred to Popery, the Test Act was passed 
under Charles the Second, from which they them- 
selves so long suffered. What, he asked, was 
their modus operandi? What would be the result 
of stripping these bishops of their titles? He 
had that morning received a letter from a Catholic 
priest (Mr. Sing, of Derby), from which he (Mr.B.) 
would read an extract :—*‘ As for ourselves, we are 
prepared ; and if a bill is introduced to make it penal 
to bear territories! titles, I do not doubt, in a week 
after it has passed, all our bishops will joyfully in- 
cur the risk of imprisonment; and then by suffering 
we shall conquer. When all are lodged in prison, 
what is religious liberty will be better considered by 
Dissenters and others [hear]. Mr. W. Biggs con- 
cluded by moving the amendment, which was almost 
word for word the memorial adopted by the Dissen- 
ters of Kettering, and was the production, he be- 
lieved, of a rev. gentleman (Rev. T. Toller) residing 
there, and brother to a gentleman of this town and 
a member of the Town Council of Leicester [“ hear, 
from Mr. G. Toller, and laughter}. This memorial 
was so well and eloquently expressed—so calm, 
temperate, and truthful—that he (Mr. B.) was grati- 
fied to have this opportunity of submitting it to the 
council, As it has before appeared in our columns, 
we need only give here one or two emphatic sen- 
tences :— 

We conceive that in nothing have the proceedings of 
our Catholic fellow-subjects infringed upon the Royal 
supremacy as defined and establisned by law in these 
realms. The Sovereign of England is the supreme spi- 
ritual head of the Church of England. If the head, or 
members of any other church, presume to appoint func- 
tionaries, or enforce regulations of inferior government 
in the Church of England, they violate the supremacy 
of our gracious Queen. But as she is the head of the 
Anglican Church only, surely the members of the Roman 
Church are guilly af no invasion of her prerogative in 
regulating the affairs of their own Church, of which it is 
universally admitted she is not the head. 

Mr. John Biggs briefly supported the amendment; 
Mr. Toller declared he could not, as a lawyer, vote 
for it; and ultimately the address was carried by 20 
to 7, —— At Sheffield a meeting has been held, 
from which Dissenters were carefully excluded by 
the terms of the announcement —“ such Protestant 
inhabitants of the town of Sheffield and its neigh- 
bourhood as acknowledged her Majesty the Queen to 
be supreme governor in these realms over all persons, 
colatentent as well as civil.” Notwithstanding, a 
very divided and angry assembly took place. Canon 
Trevor led the Tractarian opposition, which was ex- 
cited by the allusions of one of the earliest speakers 
to Puseyism and the wooden horse of Troy. Every 
mention of in the Church —— hisses, 
but the adddress was allowed to be carried. Mr. 
Trevor defended Cardinal Wiseman from the im- 
peachment of his veracity, brought forward by a lay 
disciple of Dr. Cumming. On the vote of thanks 
to Lord John Russell—which, apparently to the 
surprise of the audience, was seconded by James 
Montgomery, the venerable poet—both parties tried 
their strength, and both claimed the majority; but 
the Chairman declared the motion carried. Three 
cheers for Canon Trevor were overborne bythree times 
three for the Queen ; — gn the Doxology.—— 
Mr. Larkin has delivered at Newcastle-on-Iyne a 
lecture on Lord John Russell's anti- Papal manifesto. 
He described it as a ruse on the part of that noble- 
man to raise political capital, and to arrest the 
rogress of useful reform amongst the people. The 
— quoted Mr. Edward Miall, and read some 
copious extracts from the Rev. Newman Hall's 
admirable address on the No- nag cry. There 
were present about 1,000 persons, whom Mr. 
Larkin was cheered throughout his long and elo- 
uent lecture.——At the meeting at Dudley, the 
v. W. Palmer, Unitarian, declined to propose an 
amendment, but would not let it go forth to the 
world, that “a Dudley meeting had agreed to ad- 
dress the Queen to restrict the liberty of a portion 
of their fellow-subjects without one dissentient 
voice.“ —— At Stockton, alter several speakers 
had advocated extreme measures, the Kev, J. 
M‘Dowell rose from the body of the meeting, and 
attempted to propose an amendment, but was pre- 
vented by the Chairman, as being out of order.“ 
He asked, Was it just to call upon the State to de- 
prive our Roman Ca holic brethren of the privileges 
they possessed? Ile hoped they were not alraid for 
Protestantism, As for the Pope, he entertained the 
most supreme contempt for him [laughwr]. The 
best way to Oppose error was to give the people a 
thorough intellectual, moral, and religious education. 
Until then, we were in danger of being enslaved, not 
only by the Papacy, but by other — tical oor 


tions, amongst the number, by the Methodist 

ference’’ hear, and applause]. The Rev. P. 
Samuel, Wesleyan minister, amidst great confusion 
and uproar, declared with much warmth his readi- 
ness to defend the Methodist Conference — of 
„Order!“ “Chair, chair! ] Mr. Samuel's friends, 
says the Darlington Times, with great difficulty, 
and by the exertion of some degree of force, at 
length induced him to sit down.“ On Sunday, Mr. 
M‘Dowell lectured to a numerous audience on the 
* ony principles of religious liberty.” 

e Stroud Free Press, a new journal, contains a 
full report of a large meeting held at the Snbsorip- 
tion-rooms in that town yesterday week, and in vin- 
dication of the great principles of civil and religious 
liberty. The Chairman was W. Barnard, . 
The Rev. T. F. Newman proposed the first reso- 
lution :— 

That this meeting declares ite firm and devo'ed attachment 
to the greet principles of the Reformation, and utterly repu- 
diates the epiritual domination of the Papacy, as a power 
which has ever shown iteelf hostile to the principles of civil 
and religious liberty, to the true spirit and teaching of the 


Word of God, and, consequently, to the beet and highest inte- 
restsof man. 


The speaker showed that Popery must distress and 
cripple the intellectual powers, by forbidding free 
inquiry, and destroying the independence of the 
mind—that it leaves the soul blinded in sin, and 
lulls the conscience to sleep—that it weakens 
or annihilates the power of moral restraint, and 
must therefore be unfavourable to the personal 
character and social condition of man. He 
added : “ Moreover, Popery breathes the spirit 
of despotism; at this hour it is linked in with 
all the tyrannies of Europe; while, under its own 
malignant influence, it im the yoke on 
every man who will bow to its claims. All are 
slaves, from the novice to the 1 Pope. Such a 
system must be unfriendly to the liberties of man- 
kind. Jolin Foster,—and when I mention his name 
ou are reminded of an intellect mighty, capacious, 
1 — and far-seeing,—John Foster said, ‘I 
believe there is essentially and inseparably in 
Popery a deadly tendency to the welfare of « 
State.” Sir, think you not that the present Pope 
would fain see our beloved Queen doing penance, 
like Henry, or on her knees receiving, like John, 
her regal crown at the hands of his legate?’ Mr. 
T. Parsons seconded the resolution. Mr. Nathaniel 
Partridge said: This meeting had been called be- 
cause the former had recognised the supremacy of 
the Queen. He did not know what reason those 
gentlemen had to complain of the Queen's supre- 
macy, for her Majesty had left them to make up 
their supremacy among themselves, The first re- 
solution on being put was carried unanimously. 
Rev. T. Nicholas, of Stroud, moved the second re- 
solution :— 

That this meeting expresses its unshaken loyalty to the 
Throne, and ite determination to uphold her Majesty's civil 
authority aguinst all foreign aggression. 

He did not say Queen Victoria ought not to be 
royally supreme over the so-called Church of Eng- 
land, while that Church was established and pos- 
sessed of such enormous power through its status 
and wealth. He would rather say—while the re- 
venues of that Church exceeded ten millions a- year, 
and while history and the present state of things 
roved that they are liable to such abuses—may her 
ajesty retain her authority, and see what the men 
do, and whither the money of the nation goes. He 
confessed that the conviction was forced upon him, 
that the Pope thirsted for nothing less than universal 
domination. He had a clai a right to snatch 
crowns from the heads of kings, and replace them 
only when they had rendered him abject homage. 
He had released subjects from allegiance to their 
own sovereigns, and desolated the nations, to * 
mote the dominion and wealth of Rome. And he 
would do it again whenever he had the power. 
That meeting preferred the rule of Victoria [loud 
cheers throughout]. The Rev. 8. Thodey seconded 
the resolution. Pour red-hot shot into the system 
of Antichrist (said the speaker); buin it; but 
save the men [loud applause]. He rejoiced 
that all over England there was with one voice a 
ery to renounce the friendship of the Pope, and 
deny his impudent assumption that England was 
y to go over to Rome. The public were not 
to be satisfied till throughout every city, town, and 
village, the abhorrence of Popery was manifested. 
This resolution was not put; but as an expression 
of the loyalty of the meeting, the Chairman pro- 
posed singing two verses of the national anthem, 
which was accordingly done. Rev. W. Yates moved 
the third resolution :— 


That it is perfectly consistent with the allegiance due to her 
Majesty Queen Victoria as a temporal sovereign, and with the 
most unswerving loyalty to the recognised civil authorities of 
the realm, to acknowledge the Lord Jesus Christ alone as the 
head of the Church andthe Word of God as the only rule ia all 


ecclesiastical affaire. 


If Lord John Russell were sincere let him make no 
more grants to support Popery. Mr. Randall se- 
conded the resolution, briefly mentioning his firm 
adherence to Nonconformity, and abhorrence of 
Popery in every form. Rev. B. Parsons, of Ebley, 
moved the fourth resolution :— 


That this meeting is desirous to record its conviction that 
any attempt of the civil power to restrain any of her Majesty's 
subject in the free exercise of their religious opinions would 
be opposed to the true epiritof Christienity; and an obstacle 
to that freedom cof thought and action which is essential to 
vital religion, by the wfluence of which this meeting fully 
believes taat all establisni:d forms of error will ultimately be 
overthrown. 


He felt that as all the resolutions had been unani- 
mously carried, so this would be. He would briefly 
mention the four objects they embraced. lst. Oppo- 
sition to Popery, because it upheld civil, political, 
and spiritual domination. 2nd. Loyalty to our 
Sovereign. 3rd. In our religion, acknowledging no 
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head but Christ, and no guide but the Bible ; and, 
lastly, whilst holding these 2 ourselves, we 
were anxious that every one should enjoy religious 
liberty. These propositions he believed were held 
by the best portion of the inhabitants of the borough 
of Stroud, and he — say of the British mere. 
He had heard incidentally that some expressions o 
disloyalty to her Majesty had been attributed to 
him, from a misunderstanding of what he had said 
at a late meeting. He need scarcely say those ex- 
ressions were totally unfounded. ith respect to 
er Majesty, if every one of the potentates of Euro 
were into one scale, and Queen Victoria into 
other, he believed she would outweigh them all. He 
did not wish his vem a to think that in 
thus expressing his loyalty, he meant in any way 
to give — one of the six points of the Charter. No. 
All he intended was this—he would sooner have the 
Queen as chief magistrate than all the Presidents 
in the world. The resolution was ied unani- 
mously.——At Haverfordwest (writes a corre- 
spondent) a meeting was got up by the clergy. aided 
by the Rev. E. Davies (Calvinistio Methodist). The 
latter gentleman, in the course of his speech, cited 
the Birkenhead riot as a proof of what Catholics 
would do if they had the power, when a voice ex- 
claimed, Remember Miall at Islington!“ J. H. 
Morgan, Esq., M. D., moved an amendment, pro- 
ing to memorialize the Queen to guard the re- 
igious liberties of all her subjects; but, as few 
Dissenters were present, the original address was 
ted.——A meeting has been held at Preston of 
% Protestant Dissenters and others; the last two 
words having been inserted in the announcement 
convening the meeting because the mayor, who is a 
Churchman, was to take the chair. e speeches 
were perfectly accordant one with another, and with 
the terms of mutual toleration on which the meet- 
ing was held. The Rev. W. Walters declined to take 
art in the demonstration, and has published an able 
fetter, explanatory of his reasons for dissent.——At 
Chesham (Bucks), Mr. Hamilton, of the Bucks Ad- 
vertiser, delivered a forcible speech, which was 
listened to with patience and occasional applause ; 
but the resolutions were carried unanimously. 


MR. HENRY VINCENT. 


Mr. Vincent has given two addresses in the large 
ublic hall of Rochdale on civil and religious liberty 
relation to the people, the politicians, the Pope, 
the cardinals, and the bishops. Nowithstanding the 
charge for admission, the building was crowded by 
all classes; a large number of ladies were also 
resent. The Manchester Examiner has reported the 
tures at length. Amongst the company present 
were John Petrie, Esq. ; Jacob Bright, Esq., Green 
Bank; George Ashworth, J.P., Roach House; 
Henry Kelsall, Esq., J. P., Butts; James Tweedale, 
Esq., high constable, Roach Mills; Robert Pagan, 
Esq., Oliver Ormerod, Esq., James Chadwick, Esq., 
George Craven, E-q., Samuel Heape, Esq., Robert 
Kelsall, „ Daplish Hill; Grattan Bright, Esq., 
Green Bank; James Thompson, Esq., of Man- 
chester; George Ashworth, Jun., Esq., John Law- 
ton, Esq., Butts; John Whittaker, Esq., John 
Thomson Payan, Esq., James Petrie, Esq., Thomas 
Turner, Esq., Edward Ashworth, Esq. Roach 
House; — Cheetham, Esq., Heywood; John Heape, 
Esq., Joseph Petrie, Esq., James Ashworth, Esq., 
Charles Walker, Esq., Samuel Taylor, Esq., and 
W. W. Barton, Esq. 

John Petrie, Esq., who was in the chair, briefly 
introduced the lecturer. Mr. Vincent entered 
at great length upon his subject, and carried 
his audiences completely with him, as he urged 
Dissenters and Liberals not to take a position at 
the present crisis that might endanger ~— 
liberty. The fact of the endowed Church of Eng- 
land being the only féssing Protestant Church 
tending to Rome was 1 pointed out. The im- 

rtance of Dissenters firm 2 abiding by their own 
Statinctive rinciples was also urged amid great 
cheering. e tricks of the politicians and endowed 
ecclesiastics were exposed; and roars of laughter 
followed the reading of the following verses, which 
Mr. Vincent said might be regarded as the affeo- 
tionate appeal of a staunch Church and State-man 
to wicked Dissenters. The poem is entitled, 


MOTHER CHUBCH AND THE CHERRY TREE. 


See those cherries! how they cover 
Yonder sunny garden wall! 

Had they not this network over, 
Thieving birds would eat them all. 


So, to guard our Church and pensions, 
Ancient sages wove a net, 

Through whose boles of small dimensions, 
Only certain birds can get. 


Shall we, then, this network widen ? 
Shall we stretch those sacred holes, 

Through which e’en already slide iu 
Certain small Dissenting souls ? 


„Heaven forbid |" Old Testy crieth ; 
Heaven forbid!”’ so echo |— 
Every ravenous bird that flieth 
Then would at our cherries fly. 


Ope but half an inch or so, 
And behold how birds do break in; 

How some curst old popish crow 
Pops bis long and fouorish beak in. 

There Socinians flock unnumbered, 
Independents slim and spare; 

Both, with small belief encumbered, 
Slip in easy anywhere. 

Methodists, of birds the aptest 
Where there's picking going on; 

And that water-fowl, the Baptist— 
All would have our iruits anon. 


Every bird of every city, 
That for years of ceaseless din 
Hath reversed the starling’s ditty, 
Singing out, I can’t get in.“ 
If less costly fruit won't suit them, 
Hips and haws, and such like be: ries— 
Curse the cormorants! stove them! shoot them! 
Anything to save the cherries! 


— — 


Mr. Vincent concluded by a vigorous appeal in 
favour of separating Church and State, which was 
followed by long-continued cheers. The second 
meeting was very crowded, and at the close of the 
lecture, Jacob Bright, Esq., jun., moved, and 
George Ashworth, Esq., Justice of the Peace, se- 
conded the following resolution, which was carried 
unanimously with great applause :— 

That this meeting desires to record its firm and unalterable 
attachment to the cause of civil and religious liberty. It be. 
lieves that all the inhabitants of these islands ough 
ubrestricted in matters of religion, without consulting 
the Commons, Lords, or Crown. It believes that Jesus Christ 
is the sole head of Christian believers on earth ; and that serious 
mischief has accrued to religion, liberty, and education, by the 
fatal policy of uniting Church and State. And this meeting 
earnestly calla upon the people of England to manifest their 
fealty to the gospel, and their pe pon to freedom, by demanding 
that the ature, instead of enacting laws to oppress any 
religious body, will repeal all laws now iu existence that give 
dominancy to any sect; thus freeing religion from its alliance 
with the State, and removiug those great temptations of wealth 
and splendour that attraet cupidity of politicians and priests, 
and make the Legislature and the nation the battle-ground of 
rival and corrupt hierarchies. 

We are happy to notice that this important resolu- 
tion has been advertised in the Times, Daily News, 
and other papers. 


On Thursday and Friday, 
two large meetings on civil and religious liberty in 
the Town-hall, Newbury, Berks; the Rev. Mr. 
Drew in the chair. Mr. Vincent carried the large 
audiences with him as he urged the importance of 
using the present crisis to further the separation of 
Church and State.——At Farnham, Surrey, Mr. 
Vincent has addressed two crowded meetings, 


Mr. Vincent addressed 


SCOTLAKD. 


An Anti-state-church resolution has been all but 
carried in the Town Council of Edinburgh. In con- 
sequence of the introduction by the Lord Provost of 
the Anti-Papal agitation, Professor Dick gave notice 
of the following resolution :— 

That as the whole tendency to grasp at power by the clergy, 
and amongst other altempta, the recent proposition by the Pope, 
arises from the establishments of religion, which exist and are 
supported by the civil power,—the Council memorialize her 
Majesty to direct her Ministers to bring in a bill to separate the 
connexion between Church and State, and to place the funds 
supporting these establishments in the Exchequer, as the pre- 
sent incumbents die ouc, for civil pur poscs. 


A spirited discussion took place on the 3rd inst. on 
this motion, and it was lost by only two votes. For 
the resolution there appeared—Buailie Fyfe, Coun- 
cillors Dick, Tod, Lindsay, Ridpath, Richardson, 
Boyd, Vallance, Greenoak, Drummond, Clark, Bell, 
Pow, and Gray. In Edinburgh a great Protestant 
meeting has been held, Mr. C. Cowan, M.P., in the 
chair. Drs. M'‘Crie, Cunningham, and Candlish, 
were the principal speakers. ‘lhe resolutions, which 
were all unanimously adopted, denounced Papal 
aggression and Protestant treachery, called for mea- 
sures to prevent our being placed in a worse posi- 
tion, as to the Papal authority, than countries that hold 
the Popish creed, and appointed a committee of 180 
individuals to “ take into serious consideration the 
whole subject of Popery.’’ In Glasgow a great 
meeting of Dissenters has taken place. James Rey, 
Esq., was in the chair. Dr. Macfarlane proposed a 
resolution expressive of regret at the activity of 
Roman Catholicism in England, while fully acknow- 
ledging the right of every religious sect to propa- 
gate its own opinions, and deprecating any approach 
to a revival of its ancient domination.” Mr. John 
M‘Lean proposed an amendment, to the effect, that 
the recent appointments are purely ecclesiastical ; 
which was lost by an immense majority. The Rev. 
Mr. Jeffrey moved, and Mr. Buchanan seconded, the 
second resolution, which was of some length, aud 
concluded with the declaration—*“ That no security 
con be had against the evils apprehended from 
Romish ession, while the principle of Church 
and State connexion is recognised and acted on in 
the administration of the nation’s affairs, and while 
civil powers, honours, and wealth are enjoyed by the 
spiritual teachers, and office-bearers, of any religious 
denomination whatever. Dr. Anderson proposed 
a petition to Parliament and the Queen, for “the 
entire separation of Church and State; which was 
also carried with great enthusiasm.——The Duke of 
Argyle, in addressing the annual meeting of the 
Edinburgh Bible Society, uttered some striking sen- 
timents on the 74 topic. After referring to 
the authority of the Scriptures, the assumptions put 
forward by the Church of Rome in the Oxford 
Tracts, he touched upon the Supremacy of the 
Queen, which he and all Scotchmen were ready to 
defend asa political idea. But such grounds for re- 
sistance to Papal aggression as that there should 
be but one set of clergy in each geographical divi- 
sion,“ he repudiated, pointed to the Bishop of Lon- 
don as advising not fight but flight, and concluded 
with the impressive declaration: —“ We deny that 
the Church of Christ consists in titles usurped, or in 
the multitude of men approved; it consists only and 
alone in the true preaching of his word and right ad- 
ministration of his worship [applause]. 


THE TWO SUPREMAOIES. 


Richard Burdon Sanderson, Esq., has add:essed 
the following letter to the Newcastle and Gateshead 
Religious Freedom Society :— 


Bellevue, near Plymouth, Dec. 4, 1850. 

Dear Sir,—l have to acknowledge your kind note, 
communicating a report of the proceedings of the New- 
castle and Gateshead Religious Freedom Society; and I 
have to request that you will convey my thanks to the 
committee for the very favourable construction they 
have put upon my services, in delivering some leo- 
tures on Mr. Noel’s book against the union of Church 
and State. 

There was one particular topic which was touched 
upon in those lectures, and which, 1 think, derives 
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considerable illustration from the present crisis of 
affairs. I refer to the identity which exists between 
the two supremacies, differing in nothing, that I can 
see, but in the time and manner of their development. 
The Popedom arose, first, out of a purely spirit juris- 
diction, which in due time annexed to itself also the 
temporal power; whereas, the English supremacy sprung 
up out of the temporal crown usurping the office of the 
a age Ar late Gs 

eir power is precisely the same; as appears from 
the fact, that the act of the Pope in Sppointine bishops 
in England, and which has been so much deprecated as 
an invasion of the royal prerogative, is — the same 
in character as that by which the royal supreme of our 
Church recently constituted the Bishop of Jerusalem to 
exercise spiritual authority over Chaldea, Egypt, and 
Abyssinia—countries over which we could pretend to no 
temporal right, more than his Holiness could over Eng- 
land, Ireland, or Scotland. 

Let the Dissenters beware, then, lest in protesting 
against the aggressions of one Pope, as they suppose, 
— are not supporting another. For, as Dr. Addams 
said in his argument on Hampden’s case, “ If the doc- 
trine laid down by my learned friends on the other side 
n power of the Crown in the appoint- 
ment of the Bishop, as confirmed by the judgment of the 
Court] —if this doctrine be true, then,“ said the learned 
civilian, is the Queen of England neither more nor 
less than a female Pope.“ But whilst I protest against 
the royal supremacy in matters spiritual, I will yield to 
no man in loyalty to the Queen, as such, and in devo- 
tion to her person, 


Tun Warp or Bisuorscatzs anp Mr. Deputy 
Pracock.— This gentleman has circulated in his 
ward the following address. It was sent to the 
Ward-clerk to be read at the meeting, but was with- 
held by the Alderman :— 

GENTLEMEN,—As my personal attendance to your 
business in the Guildhall prevents my being present at 
your meeting this morning, permit me to state that I 
consider the question respecting the Popish Archbishop 
of Westminster as only a contest between the two Esta- 
blished Churches about an empty title, rather than as a 
question of civil and religious liberty. 

The Church of England holds so many points of faith 
in common with the Church of Rome, that jt is no easy 
matter to diatinguish one from the other. 

I think it would be well if the Protestant Established 
Church would become more Protestant and less Romish ; 
her members would not then be so easily led away by 
the show and ceremony of the Church of Rome. 

How is it, let me ask, that so few Dissenters join the 
Romish Church? In the large congregation to which 
belong I never heard but of one, and I believe he 
changed to please his wife, who was a Roman Catholic. 
have no fear that we shall ever again become subjects 
to the priestly domination of the Church of Rome. 

The great majority of the people of Scotland and 
England are too enlightened in the nineteenth century, 
to be won over to desert their Protestant principles, 
by what has been well described as “ superstitious 
mummery.“ 


Sr. BAN AAS Cuurnon.—Long previous to the 
hour for the commencement of publie worship, on 
Sunday, anxious crowds had assembled in the 
vicinity of the now famed St. Barnabas. Soon after 
eleven the Rev, G. F. de Gex, curate of St. Paul's, 
Knightsbridge, commenced chaunting the Litany, 
and the Rev. Mr. Bennett emerged from the sacristy 
attended by his deacons, and all made their obeisance 
to a massive cross upon the altar. At the close of 
the prayers the Rev. Mr. Bennett proceeded to 
preach from Luke xxi. 6. He reminded his audience, 
assembled as they were in a temple dedicated to the 
Lord, that a time would come when the Lord should 
judge the earth, and he appealed to them by what 
right they, fallible and weak men, presumed to 
judge their fellow-being? Looking at the dense and 

er mass before him, he asked what had brought 
them there? Had they come to pray? Were their 
feelings those of good and humble and charitable 
Christians? or were they animated by unholy 
passions? Had they come there to defile the temple 
of the Lord, to judge his ministers unrighteously, 
and to mock at the observances of the holy religion 
they professed ? He knew what had been threatened. 
He knew that an idle word might lead to bloodshed, 
and that what he was then saying might terminate 
his career in this world; but he cared not, for his 
reward would be ample if his sacrifice should lead 
one sinner to repentance. (It is impossible to de- 
scribe the sensation which theee remarks produced. 
Many smiled, and evidently regarded them as weak 
and foolish apprehensions; but there were others 
who were moved to tears, and appeared to listen 
with rapt earnestness to the words that fell from the 
speaker.) After some further remarks in the same 
strain, and a solemn admonition to them once again 
to judge not, in order that they might not be judged, 
the rev. gentleman concluded by pronouncing the 
benediction. It is due to the Protestants of London 
to observe, that nothing whatever, as far as we 
are aware, occurred within the church to warrant 
the apprehensions of the minister or to interrupt 
the service.— Times. 


Tue Rev. W. Roztnson, of Kettering, has pub- 
lished an admirable addres #0! which the following 
are the concluding paragraphs :— 

The difficulties wit: whieh the Pope has surrounded Lore 
John Russell flow from that fruitful source of vexation to states- 
men, the connexion titween Church ani State. His Holiness 
has treated the United States as he has treated Eog'and, but 
brother Jonathan laughs at the Pope, and goes on his way. Ir 
1s NoT Forza BuT STATE-CHURCHISM THAT Is NOW TROUBLING 
Tue Lanp. But for it, the Papal appointments would be first 
pilloried in Punch, and then with silent contempt buried ; but 
the unnatural position of Protestant Episcopalians in England 
has given the Pope a solid fulorum on which to rest his lever. 

Civil government is an institutien based on physical force. 
Every law bas a penalty annexed to it, which is inflicted when 
the law is violated, the physical force being always in readiness 
to secure its infliction in case of resistance. Physical force is, 
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and must be, the ultima ratio regum. All the ecclesiastical, as 
the other laws of Great Britain, are upheld by physical force. 
But the kingdom of Christ disowns all violence, Therefore, 
governments should not intermeddle with ecclesiastical affairs. 
Very Quixotic would be the chemist who should attempt to 
produce oxygen by the rules of ethics; equally so the husband- 
men who should attempt to grow turnips by metaphysics; or 
che blacksmith who should hope to weld iron by the laws of 
Greek metre; not less so the Christian who attempts to spread 
Christianity by means of a physical-force Establishment. 

An unsound principle is sure to punish those who adopt it. 
The great want of Italy now is, according to Lord Palmerston, 
“the real and practical separation between the temporal and 
spiritual authorities,” and there is scarcely a nation in Europe 
that is not tormented by their ill-fated and illicit union. In 
this United Kingdom, if statesmen were but wise enough to re- 
sume Church property and apply it to the payment in part of the 
public debt—after having dealt justly with patrons and existing 
incumbentse—and then leave off coquetting with ecclesiastics, 
both Protestant and Romish, we should have nothing to fear 
from the toothless decrees of the Vatican, or the inflated epistles 
of Dr. Wiseman. 


Joszeu Stuncs, Esq., has addressed the following 
letter 
TO THE FRIENDS OF CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY IN BIRMINGHAM. 


FreLLow- TownNemen, —Though stron opposed on principle 
to both the contending hierarobies, I . deen so much oe 
prised and ved ä of you uniting in the 
clamour which has been created in consequence of an alleged 
aggression by the Pope, that I venture to ask whether you have 
not far more reason to condemn the State Church, which has 
raised the storm. A church which, while a large proportion of 
its clergy profess similar doctrines to those which are de- 
nounced, appro vast public revenues to the support of its 
ecolesiastic establishment, and even employs the power of the 
State to tax the members of other religious communities for the 


same purpose. 
As a town’s meeting has been called on the subject, for the 


ilth instant, allow me to submit that it ie your doty to attend 
and negative proceedings which are dangerous to religious free- 
dom. Very respectfully, 
Joszrn STuRGE. 
Birmingham, 18th Month (Dec.) 6th, 1850, 

Oranoe Socrety.—On Friday night, a meeting of 
the masters of the various lodges in London belong- 
ing to the Grand Protestant Association of Loyal 
Orangemen of Great Britain was held at the offices 
of Messrs. Jones and Clarke, solicitors, 30, Bury- 
street, St. James's, for the purpose of considering 
the best course to be adopted to stop the recent step 
taken by the Pope. The Rev. Mr, Greig, one of 
the grand chaplains, addressed the meeting for 
nearly an hour, and it was finally agreed that the 
rev. — views should be laid before the 
Grand Lodge. 


Hoe AND Conner MINING at Buaprorp.—The 
Churchmen of this town finding that public feeling 
was decidedly opposed to any meeting against the 
Catholics, so worded the placard convening the 
meeting, that none but their clique could take any 
part in it. The leading Dissenters decided, that 
owing to the wording of the placard, no opposition 
could be offered. Notwithstanding the Chartists 
and Catholics mustered in very large numbers, and 
carried by five to one a motion for adjourning the 
meeting until 8 o’clock in the evening, in order to 
give the working men an opportunity of attending 
—it had been called for eleven in the forenoon. The 
Chairman refused to abide by their decision, and 
attempted to carry on the proceedings, when every 
speaker was met by hissing, hooting, &c., in the 
midst of which a memorial to the Queen was 
moved and seconded, calling for repressive laws 
against the Catholics. Mr. D. Lightowler moved 
an amendment, deprecating any interference of the 
civil power in matters of religion. The Chairman 
refused to put it to the meeting, but on its being 
submitted by another person, it was carried by a ma- 
jority of two to one. 


Tun Mvugpsr or Rosst, anp tHe Lonvon Press. 
—Everybody remembers the continuons efforts of 
the daily press to. connect the chiefs of the Roman 
Republic with the murder of Count Rossi. It was 
not their interest to kill him, for his occupancy of 
office, and the reforms he was advancing, were steps 
towards the transference of the civil government 
from the hands of the Cardinals, But knowing that, 
if not constantly thrown at the chiefs of the repub- 
lic, the imputation must gravitate towards the fol- 
lowers of the Cardinals, the despotic press of Europe 
have laboured incessantly to fasten it elsewhere. 
Engaged in this vocation, one Count d’Arlincourt 
connects with it, in a recent book on Red Italy,“ 
the name of the Prince of Canino, who was Presi- 
dent of the Constituent Assembly of Rome. The 
Prince has brought an action for defamation against 
the calumniator, and, in spite of the defence of M. 
Berryer and the hostility of the Government, ob- 
tained five hundred francs damages. Now comes 
into play the morality of several of the principal 
London journals. They mention the trial, they ad- 
mit the verdict has been against D*Arlincourt, but 
they conceal that the calumny thus branded and 
punished as a foul slander was their own one re- 
specting the assassination of Rossi. Moreover, this 
is the course they have repeatedly pursued, respect- 
ing several — calumnies against MM. Ledru 
Rollin, Mazszini, Louis Blanc, and others. — Standard 
of Freedom, 

Tue New Memper ron Lampetu.—tThe electors 
of Lambeth have given a sole to their representa- 
tive, Mr. W. Williams, Mr. Hume, M.P., was pre- 
sent. Among thes 
popular lecturer. The latter gentleman expressed 
the opinion that Lord John Russell had“ tarnished 
his character by his late letter to the Bishop ot 
Durham, and warned those present who shouted 
„No, no,” that if coercive measures struck the 
Romish Cathedral on the right, they would strike 
the Dissenting Chapel on the left. 


akers was Mr. H. Vincent, the 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


New Barrier Cuaret, Hammersmitu, — The 
church and congregation of the Rev. John Leech- 
man, M.A. (who is now absent as a deputation to 
the Baptist Missions in India), having, for a consi- 
derable time past, found their chapel too small for 
them, have determined to erect a new and elegant 
structure capable of seating about 900 persons, 
which they hope to complete and open, free from 
debt, on the return of their pastor. It will be built 
according to a highly approved design generously 
furnished by S. M. Peto, Esq., M. P.; and the en- 
tire cost will be about £2,100. The site is an ex- 
cellent one, copyhold, and free from incumbrance. 
The ohapel is being executed from the designs, and 
under the direction of Mr. John Thomas, the well- 
known sculptor and architect, by Mr. Gammon, 
builder, of the York-road, Lambeth. It will be of 
a plain Byzantine character; the front gabled, and 
having a tower on each side, containing stairs tothe 
galleries, and consisting of an arcade, extending 
nearly the whole length between the towers, en- 
closing a loggia, from which the doors to stairs, and 
to the body of the chapel open. Above the arcade 
are three large windows. There are, also, two ves- 
tries, and acommodious baptistry. Theceremonycon- 
nected with the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
ne w building took place on Friday last, at three o'clock. 
After the usual devotional services, which were con- 
ducted N Rev. Messrs. W. G. Lewis, J. Big- 
wood, J. M. Soule, and J. Stoughton, the Rev. 5 
Aldis, of Maze Pond, delivered an appropriate and 
eloquent address, In the evening, a large company 
met at the Albion Tavern, and £125 were contri- 


Lonpon Conorecationat CATI Bun 
Soctety.—The first meeting of the members of this 
Society has recently been held, agreeably to its rule. 
The Treasurer reported that the entire income of 
the year amounted to £5,912 12s., exceeding that of 
the previous year by more than £2,000. The Rev. 
J. C. Galloway reported that Horbury and Haver- 
stock chapels, both of which had been aided by the 
funds of the Society, had been supplied with pastors, 
and that the attendance and general prospects of 
the two places of worship were highly encouraging. 
The re By Congregational Chapel, which was 
opened in May last, and which will accommodate 
1,200, has been regularly very numerously attended. 
All the operations of the church and congregation 
have been conducted with Christian propriety and 
in perfect harmony, both in relation to themselves 
and the committee. Efficient arrangements have 
been made to evangelize the neighbourhood, and all 
the pecuniary engagements of the church with the 
Society have been punctually and honourably met. 
The cost of this building to the Society is £4,500. 
During the past year the committee has agreed to 
assist the new chapel in the Southgate-road with 
the sum of £3,000, and the new chapel in the Cale- 
donian-road with the sum of £700. It has deposited 
£1,000 in the funds (the moiety of the handsome 
donation of a benevolent lady), to be appropriated 
towards the erection of another chapel, as soon as 
the remaining amount can be obtained, and has 
undertaken the erection of Bedford Chapel, in a 
populous district lying between Somers-town and 
Camden-town. This chapel is to hold 1,200, and to 
cost, including every charge, £3,000. The report 
then alluded to the erection of other chapels during 
the past year, not assisted by the funds of the 
Society, and gave some interesting details respecting 
them —namely, the new — 1 at Bermondsey, 
Bethnal-green, Tottenham, and Sydenham. It fur- 
ther intimated that preliminary and decisive ste 
had been taken during the past year towards the 
early erection of seven or eight more chapels, in ad- 
dition to those already reported. Addresses were 
then delivered by the Revs. Dr. Leifchild, George 
Smith, T. Aveling, and Charles Gilbert. After 
which, T. J. Rooke, Esq., presented the Treasurer 
with a cheque of £900, being the balance of the first 
instalment of £1,000, which the City-road church 
engaged to pay to the Society at this time. 
This amount was duly acknowledged, and this 
very interesting anniversary closed with singing 
ho prayer. 

Dra, Avexanpee Fiercugr.—On Friday last a 
small tea meeting was held in Finsbury Chapel, for 
the purpose of presenting the Rev. Alexander 
Ficeshen, D.D., with an elegant silver cake-basket, 
as a testimohial of esteem from the male department 
of the Catechetical Seminary, which has existed 
for nearly forty years under his superintendence, and 
meets every Sabbath afternoon. The address, 
which was written in a handsome portfolio of velvet, 
ornamented with silver-gilt fillagree work, and 
flowers carved in ivory, was read by J. Harrison, 
Esq., one of the managers of the Chapel, who had 
been a member of the seminary thirty years ago, and 
the basket, in which were some flowers beau- 
tifully modelled in wax by one of the present 
scholars, was presented to the Doctor by the secre- 
tary of the seminary, Mr. Charles Watson. ‘The 
Doctor replied at some length, in a most affectionate 
manner, and afterwards Mr. Sargant, the teacher of 
the first cluss, and the Rev. Hope Seaton, formerly 
a pupil, addressed the meeting, which then dis- 
persed. 


Farar-tane Cuarer, Notrinouam.—On Tuesday 
evening, December 3rd, a tea-meeting was held in 
the School-room connected with the Independent 
Chapel, Friar-lane, Nottingham, for the purpose of 
a farewell interview with the Kev. James Matheson, 
B.A., whose state of heaith has led him to resign 
his office as assistant-pastor with the Rev, Joseph 
Gilbert. After tea, the Mayor, William Felkin, 
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| Esq., most efficiently presided, and addresses were 
delivered by the deacons, and other friends. Mr. 
Matheson's parting words strongly indicated his 
affectionate interest in those amongst whom his 
brief ministry had been exercised. In the course 
of the evening, Mr. G. Hart, with great feeling and 
delicacy, presented to their guest, in the name of the 
contributors, a purse containing upwards of £70— 
& spontaneous expression of affectionate respect. 
Though Mr. Matheson has felt it necessary to leave 
this, the scene of his earliest ministerial labours 
there is every reason to hope that after a short period 
of rest and relaxation, he will be able to resume the 
work to which he has devoted himself, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ANTI-PAPAL MEETING AT 
LEICESTER. 

Dear Sin, —I was somewhat surprised to observe 
a letter from Mr. William Baines in your last week's 
paper, in which he assumes, that the majority of 
the Dissenters of Leicester are opposed to any ste 
being taken against the present movement of the 
Roman Catholics as an ecclesiastical body.“ 

Now, as far as the sentiments of the Dissenters 
of Leicester can be collected from the proceedings of 
the meeting held on the 28th ult., I do not see how 
it is possible to doubt that a very decisive majority 
of that body are favourable to the views of the 

omoters of that meeting. As Chairman, I did not 
eel the slightest hesitation in pronouncing that the 
resolutions were carried by a very large majority ; 
and I think if every person present who tock no 
part in the preceedings had actively opposed them, 
there would still have been a vast preponderance of 
opinion in their favour. 

As Mr. Baines has stated no reasons, I am at a 
loss to know upon what data he grounds his con- 
clusions; but think when an open meeting is 
called on any subject, and, as in this case, in the 
face of all the influence which can be brought to 
bear in opposition, the opinion of such meeting is 
most unequivocally expressed, it requires something 
more than mere assertion to show that such a fact 
is not, in an important degree, significant of a 
general feeling on the subject, 

Jam, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
Grone Toten. 
Leicester, December 9th, 1850. 


THE ANTI-PAPAL AGITATION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin,—Believing your views respecting the duty of 
Dissenters with regard to the Papal aggression to be 
correct, I have no doubt, on calm reflection, they will 
be appreciated. Would it not be a good plan to publish 
the Kettering memorial in the form of a tract, with « 
heading that would suit any (own from whence a memo- 
rial to the Queen has been sentof an o ite charao- 
ter? Your tract, the Pope and the Prelates, has, no 
doubt, been useful, and bas been read by persons who 
would not have listened to the same sentiments if 
spoken. I should suggest something of the following :— 


To the inhabitants of this town. 

“Your attention is respectfully called to the annexed 
memorial, and the question suggested — Do you not 
think it more in accordance with the spirit of Chris. 
tianity and civil and religious liberty, more becoming 
Christians and Englishmen, than the memorial so nume- 
rously signed by our towusmen a short time ago? 

I may be mistaken, but I cannot but think that, in 
most towns, those would be found anxious to circulate 
such sentiments as it contains. 

I am, your obedient servant 


G. HeaTuer SMITH. 
Worthing, December 6th, 18650. 


THE NONCONFORMISTS OF 1688. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

SIB, It is very agreeable, no doubt, to trace fancied 
resemblances between the present and t interesting 
periods in our country’s history, especially if by so doing 
we are enabled to quote, in support of our own policy, 
some striking passages from an eloquent historian. Bat 
the present crisis is not in any way allel with that 
which the Dissenters had to meet in the reign of James 
II., and without discussing the policy which they 
adopted then, it is evident that if the cases are not 
parallel, their example ought not to influence us. They 
had to deal'with the king, the supreme head of the State, 
making himself, and through himself the State, spiritually 
subject to the Pope, and thus giving to the Church of 
Rome civil power in this country. We bave to deal not 
with the State at all, which in our case is ＋ nothing, 
but with the Church of Rome only, which without the 
assistance of the State can exert no authority over us 
except by our own consent. And in order to meet an 
unarmed spiritual aggression of a power, which de- 
nounces against our disobedience spiritual and not civil 
penalties, we are advised by some panic-stricken poli- 
ticiaus to invoke the arm of the State, whose very in- 
terierence in spiritual matters we denounce, when in our 
right senses, as an invasion.of our liberties. Never, 
surely, was sdch cowardly advice given in the presence 
of so little danger. 

If we would stand firm on the sure ground of civil 
and religious liberty, our course is clear. Whatever may 
be the pretensions of the Church of Rome, if she at- 
tempts to get civil power to enſqrce them, let us answer 
the attempt by a decided and peremptory No; but if she 
makes no such attempt, and until she does make such 
an attempt, let us merely be stirred up by her activity to 
the zealous propagation of our own principles. 

Jam, Sir, your obed ent servant, 
A Scotrisw Voluntary. 

Dalston, December 6, 1850. 


DISSENT AND THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
OF SWEDEN. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformiut. 
Dear Sir,— Will you have the kindness to permit me 


to state to your readers a few facts respecting the pre- 
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sent position of Dissent in Sweden? The established 
Lutheran Church of Sweden is one of the most — 
of religious bodies in any country. It derives from the 
State not only endowment, but the strongest support 
which law can give. Its liberty as an ecclesiastical body 
is by no means restrained ; and its discipline is enforced 
by aid of the civil law. The authorities of the Church 
are, on the other hand, bound by law to execute many 
sentences passed on criminals in the civil courts. The 
law requires the clergy to see that all infants born in 
Sweden recelve baptism before they are eight days old. 
Certificates from the clergy that a person has partaken 
of the Lord’s — 4 in the Established Church, are in- 
dispensable in order to hold an office of the lowest rank, 
sit as a member of the National Diet, and even to get 
married, or become a master or journeyman in any 
handicraft trade. Before coming to the Lord’s Supper 
every one must make confession to the * of the 
church he frequents, who need not permit him to 
come to the Lord’s Supper unless perfectly satisfied 
with his conduct. When a bishop is to be appointed, 
three names are selected by the clergy from among 
themselves, and the king nominates one of these to 
the vacant see, so that the most important part of 
the choice is that of the clergy. A large part of 
the benefices and ecclesiastical offices are filled up 
in a similar manner by the clergy and the person 
or persons in whose gift they are. The house of 
bishops and clergy is one of the constituent parts of 
the National Legislature, and possesses equal power with 
the other three, its vote being as requisite as theirs to 
alter any law, ecclesiastical or civil. For the last 250 
years it has been the law that any Swedish sudject who 
changed his religious opinions and left the National 
Church should be banished from the country. If this law 
were repealed, considerable numbers would probably 
leave the Established Church, and the power of the 
clergy would be so much diminished by the change of 
laws which must be made to suit this altered state of 
things, that the oo opposition to such a change 
must be expected from the clergy. At present their 
intervention is required in almost every event of life, 
public or private, as well as in almost every sentence 
ronounced by the civil courts. No such change in the 
aws, whether constitutional, civil, criminal, or ecclesias- 
tical, could be made without the concurrence of the four 
estates of the realm. To obtain this under the present 
constitution seems hopeless. The whole national repre- 
sentation 4 Sweden needs first to be reformed. The 
Established Church does not appear to possess much 
influence over the national mind. It is rather a branch 
of the civil government than a body exercising a 
religious power. All forms of religious belief are said 
to be in Sweden and protected by law, except 
in the case of Swedish subjects who secede from the Esta- 
blished Church, and join any other sect, whatever it may 
be. Similar laws, it appears, are in force in Norway, 
though a contrary opinion has prevailed. The chief 
difference, it is said, is, that secession from the Esta- 
blished Church is there punishable by imprisonment and 
hard labour instead of banishment. The measure 
adopted by the Storthing, in 1837, for the removal of 
the disabilities in Norway on the Society of Friends is 
thought to have been limited to the permission of them 
to establish themselves in Norway, which was before 
prohibited by law; and not to have sanctioned the seces- 
sion of N orwegian subjects from the Established Church 
to the Friends’ Society. 

There are many influential opponents to the state of 
the laws in Sweden on this subject, and also to the 
whole system of Swedish jurisprudence; but the Diet, 
as at present constituted, is unlikely to assent to any 
material change. Nothing shortof an entire reform of 
the representative system seems likely to give to Sweden 
the great blessing of religious liberty. That reform 
once accomplished, there is reason to hope that this 
—s would be soon obtained. 

Mr. F. O. Nilsson, a Swede, and pastor of a Swedish 
Baptist church, recently formed in Sweden, after being 
sentenced to banishment, appealed to a superior court; 
his sentence is confirmed. The whole of the Swedish 
Baptists are liable to similar proceedings. The Legis- 
lative Assembly commences its sittings during the 
present month, andthe Baptists have resolved to present 
@ petition for liberty of conscience to that body. Mr. 
Nilsson also intended to present a petition to the King, 
on receiving formal notice of the confirmation of his 
sentence, entreating that he would exercise the power 
which the law gives him to prevent its execution. But 
we have no hope,“ he says, that he dare, even if he 
would, exert his power in our favour, especially on 
account of our all-powerful priests, who alone sway the 
sovereignty in this country, over King and people.“ 
Some ol the Baptists have suffered the seizure of their 
goods, and are exposed to frequent abuse from the 
autherities, and insults from their neighbours; ‘‘ who 
seem to be allowed, says Mr. Nilsson, to do what- 
ever they malignantly 8 towards their inoffensive 
Baptist neighbours. The spirit of Poperycan hardly 
ever have been more clearly put forth in the very heart 
of Popedom itself, than it is in the mock Protestant- 
Swedish Church. Still,“ he says, praise the Lord, 
such is the power of God's truth upon these humble, 
honest-hearted brethren, that they suffer patiently, and 
sometimes rejoicingly.”’ 

I hope that your kindness in helping to diffuse a 
knowledge of these facts, may awaken a deep interest 
in this struggle for religious liberty, and lead to earnest 
prayer for its accomplishment. 


Yours, dear Sir, very truly, . * 


— _______ 


County Rarzs.—On Wednesday, Mr. Hume, 
M. P., Lord Dudley Stuart, M. P., Mr. Milner Gib- 
son, and a deputation on the subject of county 
rates, had an interview with Lord John Russell and 
Sir G. Grey. Lord John Russell said, that although 
he concurred in the opinion so very generally ex- 
pressed, that rate-payers of counties should be 
placed on the same footing as the rate-payers of 
boroughs by the Municipal Act, which was on the 
principle of taxation and representation, yet it did 
not 1 to him that any particular movement“ 
had teen made with the exception of Lancashire. 
Lord Dudley Stuart assured his lordship that after 
such an expression a movement’’ would be made 
in the metropolitan parishes, and that the House of 
Commons, during the next session of Parliament, 
would be inundated with petitions, 


THE REV. J. P. MURSELL ON PAPAL 
AGGRESSION. 


To the Editor of the Leicester Chronicle, 


Srr,—It is because I think the present a most grave 
crisis in the history of our country, and because I am 
desirous to do what in me lies to promote union of 
effort among all classes of the people with regard to it, 
that I venture to ask space for the following lines in 
your journal, 

I cannot agree with those who would have us treat the 
recent conduct of the See of Rome as a light and trifling 
thing, as a matter which, in our dignity and sense of 
security, we may afford to look upon with indifference, 
or with supercilious contempt; but, on the contrary, I 
hold it, if left to work itself out, to be fraught with in- 
calculable mischiefs to this great empire, threaten 
alike its social, its commercial, its moral, its re- 
ligious interests. Popery, caressed and Pherished 
among a people, all history attests, is an ugly’"guest—a 
fearful vampire—that sucks and exhausts the very life- 
blood of a nation. I think I see Cardinal Wiseman ex- 
changing significant glances with his wily satellites, 
while we, in our great wisdom, are talking of his en- 
croacliments as a trifling thing. Will he esteem them 
as such if he can succeed to his heart’s content? Let 
those who talk in this way try to look at the question 
through the Cardinal’s eyes ! 

Many stand aloof and refuse active opposition to the 
attempted usurpations of Rome, lest they should commit 
themselves by such a step to the support of what is 
called the spiritual supremacy of the Queen. I believe 


many of her Majesty’s subjects; but I submit that they 
are rather conscientious than enlightened. If it were 
required of us to recognise our Sovereign as the head of 
the Church of Christ, of that great = community 
some of whose members may be found, humble and 
faithful, mixed up with churches of every name, we 
might well demur; but when all that is asked of us is to 
concede that the Queen is the chief authority in the 
Church of England, we are simply called upon to admit 
a fact. We might not like it: we may happen to dissent 
from the Church of England, but that in no sense alters 
the case. It is a great and palpable fact, nevertheless, 
that an ecclesiastical corporation exists in this country, 
and that (rightly or wrongly, in our eee the Queen 
is constitutionally placed at its head. And who, let me 
ask, can desire, while such a corporation lasts—while 
there is an Established Church—that any other arrange- 
ment should obtain? Who could wish to see the Church 
of England an “imperium in imperio?’’—the crosier 
substituted for the sceptre, and the mitre placed above 
the crown? No; solong as the Episcopal Church in this 
country is allied with the State, so long, Dissenter as I 
am, I hope the Queen, through her Parliament, will hold 
the reins, will retain her ascendency that is, will, as the 
chief civil magistrate, hold a church created by law 
amenable to law. To withhold myself from taking action 
in this matter from some scruples lest in doing so I 
should allow of the spiritual supremacy of the Queen, is 
to refrain from a proposed course lest I should admit 
existence of a fact which nobody on earth can 
eny. 
Thinking, as I decidedly do, that in its recent measures 
the See of Rome has infringed on the eivil supremacy 
of the Queen, this with me is sufficient ground for ac- 
tion; nay more, it isa loud summons to duty. But 
even if this could not be satisfactorily made out, the 
absence of the necessary evidence would supply no 
reason for supineness. Gross insult may be + i 
where no literal law is violated; the spirit of the con- 
stitution may be invaded while its forms remain un- 
touched; indignity may be put upon a sovereign without 
trampling upon the statutes of her realm; and if this, 
or any approach to it, bas happened in these recent acts, 
I cannot see the high-mindedness, the lofty tone of 
honour, or the rich morality, that lies in suppressing 
every indignant emotion, and in counselling quiescence 
till some formal laws have been abused. No loyal sub- 
ect, no genuine patriot, should permit his country or 
is Queen to be treated with insult by any foreign power, 
without resentment. 

But in sending his Cardinal to this country—a gen- 
tleman, be it remembered, who in Italy is a temporal 
prince, and who, should Pio Nono die (and Popes, for- 
tunately, are not immortal), might be King of Rome 
to-morrow—and in assigning to him and his suffragans, 
by authoritatiye proclamation, territorial jurisdiction in 
these realms, the Pope of Rome has violated both com- 
mon and statute law. There is no rule so well ascer- 
tained, or so fundamental in common law, as that in 
every civil matter and relation obedience is due to 
supreme civil authority only; and of this principle 
the acknowledgment of any paramountcy is a mani- 
fest violation; but the attempt to exercise indepen- 
dent authority is, d fortiori, a greater violation. 
For any regal power to issue a proclamation which 
is to take effect in other dominions, without the 
consent of the rightful Sovereign or authorities of 
those dominions, is surely an outrage on common sense, 
to say nothing of common law—an outrage, moreover, 
which the Pope of Rome does not dare to perpetrate, 
even on the Catholic powers which surround bim. To 
pretend that this isa purely spiritual proceeding, may 
answer the purpose of priests, but is by far too fimsya 
disguise to hoodwink a great and enlightened people. 
But it is indirect violation of an Act passed in the 13th 
ear of Elizabeth, intituled “ An Act against the bring- 
ng in and putting in execution of bulls, writings, or in- 
struments, and other superstitious things from the See 
of Rome.“ So lately as 1846 this statute was altered, 
„but as far only as the same imposes the penalties or 
punishments therein mentioned; but it is hereby de- 
clared that nothing in this enactment contained shall 
authorize or render it lawful for any person or persons to 
import, bringin, or putin execution within this realm, 
any such bulls, writings, or instruments; and thatin all 
respects, save as to the said penalties or punishments, 
the law shall continue the same as if this enactment had 
not been made.” The penalties originally annexed to 
this statute having through the leniency of the British 
legislature been removed, the advisers of the Pope have 
recommended him to put the statute itself at defiance, 
hoping that public opinion would be so far in his favour 
as to prevent any legal opposition to his designs—an 
ee in which I earnestly wish he may be disap- 
pointed, 

What says Lord Beaumont—himeelfa Roman Catholic 
—** The Pope by his ill-advised measures has placed the 


Roman Catholics in this country in a position where they 


these scruples to be most conscientiously entertained by | res 


must either break with Rome, or violate their allegiance 
to the constitution of these realms.” 

Not only have the laws of this country been broken, 
but its institutions have been set aside by the measures of 
the Pope: “‘ consequently (says the Univers, the organ of 
the Jesuit party in France), from the promulgation of 
the Papal brief, the sees of Canterbury, of York, of Lon- 
don, and other sees, established before the Reformation, 
have ceased to exist; the persons who in future may 
assume the titles of Archbishop of Canterbury, or Bishop 
of London, will be nothing more than intruders, schis- 
matic priests, without any spiritual authcrity.” As 
Dissenters we may not recognise these sees, but they 
exist by regal appointment and sanction, by act of Par- 
liament, and in accordance with the forms of the British 
constitution, and can be no more superseded by procla- 
mations from Rome than the courts of law, or the House 
of Commons, and while they exist as institutions recog- 
nised by the State, no one can admit of their being sup 
planted by foreign edicts without making an approach 
to treason. But we are sagaciously informed that these 
sees have nothing to fear; that they will live on in the 
plenitnde of their pomp and power, the bulls of the Pope 
notwithstanding. But whose fault is it that all these arro- 
gant assumptions are bruta fulmina,”’ and how lon 
would they remain so if Cardinal Wiseman and h 
friends d have their way? The mere proclamation 
that they are set aside is a daring invasion of the supre- 


a As the Queen. 
This is not a question which belongs to any mere sec- 
tion of the community, or to any ticular denomina- 
tion of Christians, but one which appertains to this 
t Protestant nation—one with which the phen 
terian, the Episcopalian, the Nonconformist, has equally 
todo. Now, if ever it es us, without abando 
our distinctive principles, to unite in manly defence of 
that common Protestantism to which we owe, under 
God, our best inheritance and our dearest privileges, 
shall we, while contending among ourselves, allow an 
insidious foe to entrench himself in our very midst, and 
to drive us back from the van ground which we have 
attained? Our liberties as well our Protestantism are 


there are others in reserve. If one Italian prince, under 
the guise of a meek priest, can wear his titles and exer- 
cise his territorial jurisdiction, by command of a foreign 
wer, others will follow upon his heels; troops of 
bishops, with their subalterns, will cover the land; 
subtle and mighty agencies will be brought to bear upon 
the less enlightened classes of our people, and a great 
politica] machinery, under a spiritual name, will be set 
up, hurtful to the progress of thought and of freedom, 
and this fair realm of England will wear the features of 
an Italian colony. 
But we are told that we have already conceded so much 
that we are bound to go on; that ry given the 
Papists an inch, they must be allowed to take their ell ; 
that having granted Catholic Emancipation, we must 
rant all they think fit to ask. I submit that there are 
imits to concession, and that the party conceding has 
interests to consult, as well as the party greedy of con- 
cession. When concessions are sought which place in 
peril the peace of the realm, and the honour of its So- 
vereign, it is high time to stop, unless we are disposed to 
make ourselves the laughing-stock of Europe. In one 
breath we are consoled by the assurance that we have 
nothing to fear, that the Papists have no ecclesiastical 
courts, and that their bishops will not sit in the House 
of Lords; in the next we are informed, for our instruc- 
tion, that having tolerated their religion we are in all 
consistency required to admit it in all its proportions, 
Why, ecclesiastical courts form part of their religion, 
and, according to this reasoning, we are bound to have 
them. The Inquisition is a most important element in 
this dreadful system, and on this assumption, we must 
have it too. Cardinal Wiseman has told us that they 
cannot carry out their religion without a hierarchy; that 
a hierarchy cannot be constituted without the mandate 
of the Pope; and, at the fitting time, he will tell us 
that he cannot go on without his ecclesiastical courts 
and his inquisitorial dungeons. He will tell us with all 
the gentleness of a lamb, and all the meekness of an 
angel, that these establishments are not asked for Pro- 
testants, but for the health of the souls of his Catholic 
adherents. He will assure us that he would not torture 
an Episcopalian on any account ; that he would shudder 
at the thought of flaying a Wesleyan, and shrink with 
horror at the idea of burning a Nonconformist—they 
are the recusants of his own Church that he yearns to 
bless; and so the subjects of her Majesty, in these 
free realms of Britain, are to be confiscated, imprisoned, 
and tortured in the sacred name of religion. I maintain, 
on the principle laid, down, that if you grant any con- 
cessions you must take the whole thing—that you are 
committed to this length, if the Catholics choose to 
demand it. 
But there is no fear of matters arriving at this pitch. 
Why not? What the Catholics want is political power 
and spiritual ascendency. England with them is a great 
rise, and they will, if we are foolish enough to let them 
ht hard to gainit. With such men on the Episco i 
bench as the Bishops of London, of Oxford, and of 
Exeter; with troops of Puseyites in the Church; with 
men who sympathize with them in the high places in the 
realm, and with a huge mass of religious indifference in 
the country, they are not without their hopes, and it will 
not be their fault, if instead of a Protestant, we have 
not by-and-bye a Catholic Establishment; and whatever 
are the injuries incident to Dissenters from the present 
system, insufferably heavier ones would befal them 
under the supposed one. But we have ecclesiastical 
eourts already. True; but is that any reason, when 
just as the existing ones are sinking beneath the weight 
of popular displeasure, we should do our best to set up 
others, more deadly still, in their stead ? 
There are many who allege, and that with the greatest 
sincerity, that in taking any active measures, such as 
inemorializing the Queen or addressing the Government, 
we are guilty of calling in the civil power to interfere 
in spiritual matters, and so are betraying the principles 
of Nonconformity. We assume, and think it is proved, 
that the laws Reve been broken, the constitution 
violated, and the nation dishonoured by the usurpations 
of the See of Rome, and on this ground we are pre- 
pared to take action. But, waiving this ground, there 
appears to be no force whatever in the objection. What 
spiritual thing do we propose to touch? Whose chapel 
do we close? What priest do we dismiss? What doc- 
trine do we denounce ? What right do we invade? What 
matin do we hush? What vesper do we silence? We 


concede to our Catholic fellow-subjects all the privileges 


endangered. If we will contentedly receive one insult, — 


— 


ose 
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we claim for ourselves. We would not expunge a single 
law which exists in their favour; retrace any footstep 
which has been taken to their advantage; or enact any 
statute — — ourtail their m. Let them 

ropagate their religion by reason, by argument, b - 
— Let them practise, without offensive 14 
ness, all the ceremonies of their church unmolested. Let 
them receive all the courtesies, the respect, and the 
kindness which an enlightened charity dictates, but do 
not let them attempt to establish among us a vast poli- 
tieal apparatus, subversive alike of the liberties and of 
the religion of these realms. Do not let them build up, 
by insidious arts, and ambitious designs, a new esta- 
blishment, in obedience to a foreign potentate, in the 
heart of this great Protestant people. We no more 
invoke the civil power to interfere in spiritual affairs in 
this matter, than the Dissenter does, when he asks the 
parliament to dissolve the connexion between the Chureh 
and the State. In the one case we are seeking the aid 
of that power to remove what we regard as an existing 
evil; in the other we solicit it to interfere to prevent, in 
violation of law, another establishment, in an incipient 
form, from growing up in our midst. Popery is a 
political thing (as Dr. Newman in his work on Romaniem 
admits), and is now obtruding itself upon us in that 
character. 

As to the objection, that the contemplated opposi- 
tion to the Papal assumptions will have the effect 
of perpetuating the Established Church, I very respect- 
fully submit that such an argument, even were it sound, 
is unworthy of this great cause. Are the convictions of 
our jndgments and the acruples ef our conscience with 
relation to that establishment, to degenerate into a ran- 
cour and a bitterness which shall render us unscrupulous 
as to the weapons Sen re a te against it? Have we 
been 80 long accustomed te almost exclusively upon 
the great and numerous ills which, in our estimation, st- 
tend the alliance between the Church with the State in 


State cannot be effected without abetting Cardinal Wise 
man and his schemes, the advocates of it had better de- 
sist from their attempts, unless they are satisfied to 
sacrifice all claim to public respect, and to show the 
world that they are ready to do evil that good may come. 
But I do not admit the inference; and I the rather 
think that by gentlemanly and courteous behaviour; by 
a readiness to unite with those who differ from us on 
every fitting occasion ; by letting Churchmen see that 
we have some principles in common—that we have more 
than one idea in our heads, and some generous senti- 
ments in our hearts; wes all be more likely, on every 
principle of human nature, to conciliate their attention to 
our special question, than by an opposite spirit and de- 
meanour. By the one course we may create pattizaus; by 
the other, we may, by degrees, obtain a nation as our 
audience. 

As liege subjects of her Majesty the Queen, as men 
with whom Protestantism is a living principle and not 
an idle name, and as the tried friends of the liberties of 
their country, surely Dissenters should be prepared to 
take common ground with their Protestant fellow-sub- 
jects on this great question—to surround the person and 
the throne of their Sovereign with assurances of loyal 
attachment—and to unite in earnest petition that her 
Majesty will see to it, that no ukases, bulls, or autho- 
ritative proclamations, issued by any foreign potentate, 


under whatever pretext or disguise, do take effect in 


these British realms. To see a mighty people, at an 
eventful crisis in its history, forgetting for a while ite 
differences, and rising in defence of great and common 
cause, is at all times an inspiring and an august spec- 
tacle; but never more so than when, jealous of its free- 
dom, it awakes for the maintenance of its liberties and 
its laws. To such an act, then, we are semmoned by 
ing events. If, in obedience to this call, we lift ia 
firm peaceful tones our united voice, the 
Pon with bis insolent assumptions, will stand 
abashed, like Milton’s Satan when Zephon spake, the 
powers of Europe will listen with awe to the mvincible 
remonstrance of a free people, while the thunders of the 
Vatiean will be‘howsed as the bedblings of infancy amidst 
the terrible but divine ee. of the pores storm. 
am, yours, «c., 
Leicester, December 5th, 1850. 75 . P. Muns LL. 


THE CRNSUS OF 1661. 


The schedule intended to be left at e house in 
Great Britain, to be filled in on the Sletof March 


next, has been completed, approved the Seo- 
—1 of State, and for w 4˙⁰ 2 with a 
g are the general 


request for insertion. The follo 
instructions :— 
This achedule is to be filled up by the occupier or per- 
son in charge of the house ; if the house is let or su 
to different persons or families, in stories or apartments, 
the oceupier or person in charge of each W222 
tment must make a separate return for bis portion 
of the house upon a separate housebolder’s schedule. 


The instructions for filling up the column headed 
“ Rank, profession, or occupation,” are as follows :— 

The rior titles of peers and other persons of tank 
to be inserted, as well as any high office which they may 
hold. Ma ates, aldermen, and other important 
public officers to state their profession after their official 
tithe.—Army, Navy, and Civil Service.—Add after the 
rank Army,” “ Artillery,” “Royal Navy,” “ Marines, 
„East India Company's Service, as the case may be 
distinguishing those on half-pay. Persons in the civil 
service to state the department to which they are at 


tached after their title os rank; those on the superannu- of civil rights by all classes of your fellow-subjects entitles the 


ation list to be so dist ished. Chelsea, Greenwich, and 
other pensioners to be clearly designated, ——-Clergymen 
of the Church of England to return themselves as 
“ Rector of ——,”” “ Vicar of ——,” Curate of ——,” 
&c., or as not having cure of souls. They are requested 


not to employ the indefinite term “clerk.” Presbyte- ,, 
rian mi 


and Roman Catholic priests to ret 


they branch are to be returned, thus— Watchmaker— 


„— 


N 


urn 
themselves as such, and to state the name of the church 


E ed in this land. 


or chapel in which they officiate. Dissenting ministers 
to return themselves as “ Independent min of —— 
Chapel,” Baptist minister of —— Chapel,“ Ke. Local 
or occasional preachers must return their ordinary oc- 
cupations. ——— Legal Profession.—Barristers to state 
whether or not in actual practice ; officers of any court, 
&c.; to state the description of office and name of court. 
The designation attorney“ or ‘‘ solicitor” to be con- 
fined to those whose names are actually upon the rofl. 
Persons in solicitors’ offices should distinguish whether 
** solicitor’s managing, articled, writing, or general 
clerk.’’—-Members of the medical profession to state 
the university, college, or hall, of which they are gra- 
Guates, 1 or licentiates—also N prac- 
tise as an, surgeon, or er er, or 
are I tisin 9 — soother’, pablic 
writers, authors, and scientific men, to state the icu- 
lar branch of science or literature which they teach or 
* N artists, the art which they cultivate. Gra- 
uates should enter their degrees in this column. 
Persons engaged in commerce, as merchants, brokers, 
agents, clerks, commercial travellers, to state the - 
ticular kind of business in which they are engaged, or 
the staple in which they deal.—— The term farmer to be 
applied only to the occupier of land, who is to be re- 
turned —“ Farmer of (317) acres, employing 113) 
labourers ;"’ the number of acres, and of in and out-door 
labourers, on March Alst, being in all cases inserted. 
Sons or daughters employed at home or on the farm, 
may be returned—*Farmer’sson,” “‘Farmer’s daughter 
——In trades the master is to be distinguished from the 
journeyman and apprentice, thus“ ter—master 
employing [ü] men);” inserting always the number of 
ns af the trade in his employ on March 318. 

the case of workers in mines or manufactures, and 
generally in the constructive arte, the particular branch 
of work, and the material, are always to be distinctly 
if they are not implied in the names, as in 

miner, brass-founder, wool-carder, silk-throwster. 
Where the trade is much subdivided, both trade and 


finisher ;” ‘‘ Printer—compositor.”——A person follow- 
ing more than one distinct trade may insert his occupa- 
tion in the order of their importance. —— Messengers, 
porsers, labourers, and servants to be deseribed 

the and nature of their employment.—— Per- 
sone wing no profession, trade, or calling, and 
1 no publie office, but deriving their incomes 
chiefly from land, houses, mines, or other real property, 
from dividends, interest of money, annuities, &., may 
designate themselves“ Landed Proprietor,”’ “‘ Proprietor 
of tron Mines, Pe tor of Houses,” Fund- 
holder,” Annuitant,“ &c., as the case may be. Per- 
sons of advanced 
be entered thus—* Retired Silk Merchant,” “ Retired 
Watchmaker,” &c.——Almspeople and persons in the 
receipt of parish relief should, after being described as 
such, have their previous oceupations inserted.—— 
Women and Children.—The titles or occupations of 
ladies who are householders to be entered according to 
the above instructions. The occupations of women who 
are regularly employed from home, or at home, in any 
but domestic duties to be distinetly recorded. So also 
of children and young persons. Against the names of 
children above five years of age, if daily attending school 
or receiving regular tuition under a master or gover- 
ness at home, write Scholar,“ and in the latter case 
add “‘at home. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, December 11, Two o elock, 


THE ANTI-PAPAL AGITATION, 


THE QUEEN'S REPLIES TO THE CORPORATION AND 
UNIVERSITY ADDARSSES, 

Imposing deputations from the Corporation of 
Loadon ind me Universities af Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, went yesterday, by the Great Westera Kail- 
way, to Windsor, to present their addresses to the 
Queen. Passing over the picturesque, and half- 
satitic deseription given by the Times reporter, of 
the procession from the railway station to the Castle 
—of the gilt carrjages and scarlet robes of the civic 
dignitaries, 44 in the fog with the 
trian, sabdle-garbed heads of houses and fellows 
of collegee—of her Majesty's dress, and of the 
courtl nea t—we pass on at once to 
the seogoness which abe made te the eovesal ad 


dresses on bended knee. Te the — 
of the 128 e the * 
„ listened wi attention,’ an severa S 
tiene “slightly nodded hex head, aa if in token of 
assent.’ following most gracious answer,’ 
was read by her Majesty in “a clear, sweet voice,” 
and “every word was caught up with the greatest 
eagerness ;”— 

I receive with much satisfaction your loyal and affectionate 
address. 

I heartily cencur with you in your grateful acknowledgment 
of the many blessings conferred upon this bighiy favoured ne- 
tion, and in your attachment to the Protesians faith, and to the 
great principles of civil and religious libesty, in the defence of 
which the city of London has ever been conspicuous. 

That faith end thore principles are so jar tiy dear to the people 
of this epuntsy that I eppfidenty rely on their cordial support 
im upholding apd maintaining them ageinst any danger with 
whieh they may be threatened, fsom whatever quarter it may 
proceed. 


To the address of the Common Council the fol- 


lowing was the reply :— 

I sincerely thank you for your renewed assurances of unal- 
tered attachment to my person and chrone, and to the constiiu- 
tion of this country. 

Your tried and consistent advocacy of the equal enjoyment 


expression of your sentiments on the present occasion to pecu- 
liar consideration. 

You may be assured of my earnest desire and firm determina- 
tion, under God's blessing, to maintain unimpaired the religious 


liberty which le justly prized by the people of this country, and 
ie SEA. the pure and 


8 Wor- 
of the Protestant faith, which bas loug been happily esta- 


e who have retired from business to | the 


| 


The Commissioners of Lieutenancy had also their 
distinct answer :— 

Your renewed assurances on the present cecasion of devoted 
loyalty and affection to my person and government, is highly 
gratifying to me. 

It will continue to be, as it has ever been, my earnest endea- 
vour, in the exercise of the power and authority entrusted to 
me, as the supreme governor of this realm, to maintain the in- 
dependence, and uphold the constitutional liberties of my people 
against all aggression and encroachment. 

On the presentation of the Oxford University ad- 
dress, it is said, Lord John Russell, who had been 
standing to the left of the throne, as if deeply inter- 
ested in the contents of the document, scrutinised 
the faces of the deputation very keenly as her 
Majesty returned the following gracious reply? 

IT accept with much satisfaction the renewed proof afforded by 
your address of your attachment and loyalty to my person and 
government, and of your steadfast adherence to the principles 
of the constitution. 

It has ever been, and ever will continue to be, my endeavour 
to promote the efficiency, and maintain the purity, of our Re- 
formed Church, the supreme government of whieh, under God, 
is by law confided to me; and it is highly gratifying to me to 
be assured of your faithful adherence to its principles, doc- 
trine, and discipline. 

While I cordially concur in the wish that all classes of my 
subjects should enjoy the free exercise of their religion, you 
may rely on my determination to uphold alike the rights of 
my Crown end the independence of my people against all 
aggressions and encroachments of avy power, 

Your earnest endeavour, in the discharge of your important 
duties, to train up the youth intrusted te your care in faithful 
attachment to the truths of Holy Scripture canpet fail, under 
God's blessing, to have a powerful effect in strengthening 
the defences of our Protestant faith, and in preserving in- 
violate the privileges which are justly dear to the people of this 
cquatry. 

The Cambridge deputation was led to the throne 
b pore Alper — N the I 

er Ma jest n 1 * reat deliberation 
and decided accents — . 

I thaek you for your loyal and dutiful address. 

I fully participate in your expression of gratitude to Almighty 
God for the blessings he has been pleased to bestow upon this 
country, and I rejoiee in the proofs which have been given of the 


sealous and undimini«hed attachment of the English people te 
17 asserted at the Reformati n. 

hile itis my earnest wied that complete freedom of en- 
science should be enjoyed by all classes of my subjects, it is my 
constant aim te up the Jun ivileges ann extend the use- 
fuloess of the Courch estabii by law in this country, and to 
secure to my people the full possession of their ancient rights 
and liberties. 


The mover and seconder of the corporation ad- 
dresses, and distinguished members of the universi- 
ties, kissed hands on retiring. ** It was oe 
remarked that her Majesty looked very well, though 
somewhat flushed, and various opinions were passed 
with respect to the demeanour of Lord John Russell, 
who had stood with his finger on his eyes and with 
downcast head during the greater part of the time 
that was occupied by the address and reply. In 
the satirical disposition which the occasion evoked 
it did not escape some good-humoured comment 
that in the magnificent hall in which the luncheon 
was spread the portrait of a Cardinal (Gonsalvi) or- 
namented ene extremity, and the portrait of a Pope 
(Pius VII.) the other, and seemed to smile indig- 
nantly on the Royal deputations. The portraits 
had been placed there when the Waterloo-hall was 
firat decorated. About twooa'clock all the members 
of the deputstions had taken their leave, and the 
Castle resumed its ordinary quiet aspect.“ 


Mesrine at Surrey Cuarer.—Last night a very 
crowded mee 


was held in Surrey Chapel, Black- 
J. Sherman in the chair. The Rev. 
ge Smith delivered a speech that was much ap- 
; and Dr. Stowell, of Cheshunt, remarked 
that the Protestant remonstranee was not the mere 
outbreak of a mob, nes the ring of a political 
party, not the outbreak of a long smouldering sense 
of injustice, but the N @ great 
and Nan people who been teken by sur- 


an aet of most unwarrantable intrusion. A 

the Times had asked what Protestants 

would do. They would do s deal. Persecute 

they would not, but protest they would [cheers]. 

They would address her M as a Protestant and 

am sugust monarch, aad ask ber to protect them 

against the popish aggression [cheers]. It was his 

— I rn 2 — 22 
eno simp ee to erarchy ia 

eee i At all events, if they objected 


Ch of 
to . baun hierarchy, they must, in order to 


be consis 1710 0 the establishment of any new 
hierarchy [cheers]. The Rev. Dr. Cumming also 
. the meeting. and 2 the propriety 
of an aet of parliament, providing that every bishop 
or archbdi who assumed temporal jurisdiction 
in virtue of the Papal bull, should, for the first 
offence, be fined £500, and, for the second, be trans - 
ported to Botany-bey.’”, 
Tun Catuotrc Dort or Nomroie has addressed 
a laeonic but pregnant note to Lord Beaumont: 
Arundel Castl:, Nov. 28. 
My Dear Loup, —| #0 en Auer with the opinions ia 


your letter to Lord Ze must write to you to express 
my agreement with you. I should thiak that meny must feel 


as we do, that ultramontane opinious are totally jucompatible 
with allegiance to our Sovereign, aad 1 
remain, my dear Lord, ars, 
To the Lord Beaumont. 1 — 


CORN EXCHANGE, MABK-LANE, Wo ban Deo. 11. 
The Corsa-market remains in the same dull li/eless state 


a Wheat — English, 220 : foreign 
Barley— .180 ; foreign, 1,000 quarters. 
10 ; 3 foreiga, 2,550 quarter 
Ftour— 1,600; relies, ,610 sacks, * 


———— ll —— 
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e Nonconformist. 


[Decemser 11, 


From its extensive circulation—far exceeding most of 
the journals of a similar character published in London 
—the Nonconformist presents a very desirable medium 
for advertisements, especially those relating to Sehools, 
Books, Articles of General Consumption, Situations, 
and Appeals for Philanthropic and ligious Objects. 


The terms are low :— 


For Eight Lines and under 5s. Od. 
F — — additional Two Lines .... Os. 64d. 
Half a Column II Column eoesee s+ £2 


Tun Terms or SunscripTion are 26s, per annum, 
13s. for the half-year, and 6s. 6d. per quarter. 

Subscriptions (payable in advance) are received at the 
Uffice, 4, Horse Shoe-court, Ludgate-hill. 

Post-office Orders, &c., payable to Messrs. Miall and 


Cockshaw. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We take the present occasion of expressing our heart- 
felt gratitude to many friends, in different parts of 
the kingdom, for the cordial encouragement their 
letters have aff.rded us in reference to our own course 
at the existing crisis of ecclesiastical affairs. 


„L. P. D.“ -We have considered the subject suggested 
in his note very seriously, and very often—and we 
have arrived at the conclusion that it cannot be done 
without imminent risk of ruin. 

OA Dissenter,“ “W. E. Sadler, L. C. J.,“ “A 
Subscriber,” J. 8.,” „Ben. Payne,” D. T. Fish,“ 
„Lionel Buller,” and Gabriel Slater,“ all on the 
anti- Papal question, and all worthy of insertion, are 
reluctantly set aside for want of space. 


Correspondents on other topics must consent to wait. 


The sLonconfor mist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, DEC. 11, 1850. 


SUMMARY. 

OUR space continues to be be nearly monopo- 
lized by matters connected with the anti-Papal 
demonstration. The heat of the controversy, 
however, is sensibly abating, and other sentiments 
besides simple hatred of Romanism are beginning 
to force for themselves an utterance. It is some- 
what difficult to arrange in lucid order, for the 
purpose of current remark, so large and chaotic 
amass of materials. Our readers, however, may 
perhaps be helped to comprehend at a glance the 
week’s progress, if we range the observations which 
follow under the two heads of documents, and 
public or municipal meetings. 

Mr. Roebuck’s Jetter stands first for notice. It 
briefly sets forth the cardinal policy of the Whi 
party for the last half-century—it rebukes Lor 

ohn Russell for having abandoned that policy, 
and charges him with having evoked, by his cele- 
brated letter, the demon of intolerance— it expresses 
fear for the continued safety of civil and religious 
liberty, and it treats with contempt the danger 
said to be threatened by the Papal aggression. 
The letter has excellent points in it, and gives 
some unmerciful hits. But the tone of it, we con- 
fess, is not to our mind. Mr. Roebuck is too 
oracular—speaks too much as if, by universal con- 
sent, or by unquestionable superiority of intellect, 
he occupied the chair of authority. Moreover, he 
seems to forget that it is possible to inveigh 

inst intolerance in an intolerant spirit, and to 
violate all the sensibilities of charity whilst lec- 
turing others on forgetfulness of its precepts. Mr. 
Roebuck’s letter, however, may prepare Lord John 
Russell for some very annoying remarks on his 
past and present course, when Parliament meets, 
and indicates that the Radicals will be firm! 
opposed tos any curtailment of the liberty which 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects now 2 

We have given entire, from the } 
Chronicle, the letter of the Rev. J. P. Mursell. 
We understood it to have been his intention to 
send it forth to the world in the columns of the 
Times and ly News. If it has been sent to 
these journals, it not made its appearance in 
either of them, and this fact, along with many 
others we could mention, — haps s to 
our respected friend the truth, thet neither of those 
— care to let the public hear what views 

issenters entertain on the absorbing question of 
the day, whether on the one side, or the other. 
Two fallacies appear to us to run through Mr. 
Mursell’s letter. The first is that the recent act of 
the Pope is, in substance, an innovation—whereas, 
he has introduced his bulls into this country for 
years —_ he mapped it out long since into ter- 
ritorial districts, and he appointed over them 
“Vicars apostolic” or bishops holding their au- 
thority expressly in his name, without incurrin 
the displeasure, or exciting the fear, of any—an 
almost all the fresh power with which he has armed 
his nominees, is a title derived from some city or 
town in their respective dioceses, which we cannot 
take to be so very formidable as to endanger either 
the throne, or the Protestant religion. The second 
is, that Popery can act, in spite of public opinion, 
to the subversion of our liberties, and to the final 
alliance of itself with the civil power. Now the 
system may be insidious enough—but we do not 
believe its mysterious influence over public opinion 


presently turn the current backward, or cajole 
the people of these realms out of their hard-earned 
independence. Facts, we think, should dispel this 
hallucination. England is in small danger from 
foreign popery—it has far more to fear from that 
which is indigenous. But, as the readers of our 
first ecclesiastical article will see, much of Mr. 
Mursell’s letter falls to the ground, when he claims 
for Roman Catholics all the liberties they enjoyed 
prior to the issue of the papel rescript—inasmuch 
as they were allowed and possessed whatever is 
now claimed for them but episcopal titles derived 
from territory in England. The struggle, there- 
fore, is mainly for a name, and we to remind 
our friend that Cardinal Wiseman, whom he mis- 
tukes for a Cardinal prince, is but a Cardinal priest, 
having no more temporal authority in Rome than 
Mr. Mursell or ourselves. 


Another document of some significance has ap- 
peared in the Zimes. It is from the pen of a cor- 
respondent who subscribes himself “ Carolus,” and 
it is printed in large type, and commented on in 
an editorial article. The gist of it is this—this 
Papal agitation, whilst as a manifestation of Pro- 
testant strength it will not be without its use, is 
carried to a most perilous extent, and will serve to 
exhibit in anything but a —— light the cha- 
racter of the people. Nothing practical can conte 
out of it but a } annulment of the episcopal 
titles conferred by the Pope, and this, if done, will 
be butaridiculously small result of such a mighty stir. 
“I think,” writes this correspondent, “the cha- 
racter of my „ army and their reputation all 
over the world, and in after a much more in 
jeopardy than their religion. „it is not 
without a feeling of shame that I see the pusillani- 
mous terror of Popery which is so often and openly 
proclaimed. What! when we Protestants form 
nineteen out of twenty of pod = gy ee — with an 
incalculable superiority of w , influence, and 
learning, a richly-endowed Church, all the = 
seminaries of education, almost the whole 0 the 
aristocracy, a vast preponderance of public opinion, 
and, above all, with reason, truth, and the Bible 
on our side, are we afraid of Roman Catholics? 
and can we not defy the open efforts and secret 
machinations of the Romish hierarchy?” The Times 
answers its correspondent thus: — Very clever— 
very moderate—very true—but the fact is, that 
as the conferring of titles raised the hubbub, so 
the abolition of titles only can quiet it again. It 
is but a trifle to do, and it must be done—and, 
that done, nothing more will be heard of the 
matter. Now, this is one of the straws showing 
which way the wind blows. The Whigs have 
more excitement behind them than — like— 
and they are anxious to prepare the public mind 
to rest satisfied with simply annulling the titles 

iven to the ecclesiastical nominees of the Pope. 
hey are afraid of the spirit which they have done 
so much to evoke. 

We must not pass by wholly unnoticed Cardinal 
Wiseman’s observations on the appointment of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, delivered from his pul- 

it on Sunday last. Spite of his over-statement of 

is own case, we think it impossible to deny that 
he has said not a little which the common-sense of 
our countrymen will be able fully to appreciate. 
The clamour excited by the Pope’s letter is shown 
to have originated in an occasion very ill-propor- 
tioned to its violence and duration—and the notions 
which appear to be entertained of the oy 
power would have been derided as ridiculous a few 
months ago. It is easy enough to reply to reason- 
ing which one cannot confute, that it is but the 
reasoning of a Jesuit. It may he so—but after all, 
facts are facts even when enounced by the devil, 
and logic is logic from whatever quarter it may 
come. Jesuitry may be detestable enough—but 
when Jesuitry assigns reasons for what it says, we 
hold ourselves capable of ju of their charac- 
ter. It is not necessary that use Cardinal 
Wiseman is crafty, all the world should be sim- 


pletons. 
The two archbishops, and most of the bishops, 
have united in a protest addressed to the Queen, 
which deprecates the insult offered to her Majesty 
by the Papal rescript, resents the indignity put 
upon the country, whose Church “being a true 
branch of Christ’s holy Catholic Church, in which 
the pure word of God is preached, and the sacra~ 
ments duly adminis „ according to Christ's 
ordinances, is treated by the Bishop of Rome as 
having been a heathen land, and prays her Ma. 
jesty to discountenance, by all constitutional 
means, the claims and 75 — of the Church 
of Rome. The Bishop of Ex 

scientiously sign this memorial—so he got up a 
much longer one all to himself, and sent it for pre- 
sentation to the Home Secretary. He had altered, 
however, some of the technical 22 in 
which such documents are invariably couched— 
using the word “ beseech” for “ humbly pray,” and 
soon. Sir G. Grey, therefore, very unworthily, we 
think, took — of this to decline presenting 
the petition, although the bishop pas oe 
in his favour. His real offence consisted in depy- 


ing, in its commonly received sense, the doctrine 


[to be so great, as to make us fear that it will 


eter could not con- f 


of the Royal Su and in his — 
‘hold his e isco authority, not from the oe ag 
but from Christ alone. But then the Home Secre- 


tary should not have ridden off on a pretext which 
every one can see was not his true reason. 

So much for documents. Now for meetings, 
which we must dismiss with as much brevity as may 
be. The most important is that of Lay Churchmen, 
held last week in Freemasons’ Hall—Lord Ashley 
in the chair. Perhaps it was the tone and spirit of 
this meeting which, more than anything else, con- 
vinced the correspondent of the Times that the agi- 
tation is getting to dangerous lengths ; for it was 
not so much anti-Papal as anti-Tractarian. Indeed, 
its object was to induce Her Majesty to use what- 
ever power she has as Head of the Church, to sup- 
press all semi-papistical innovations, and to bring 
clergymen whose heads have been turned by too 
extravagant views of their own sufficiency, back 
again to the realms of actual prescription and cus- 
tom in the discharge of their functions. The 
speeches were excellent, and whilst, of course, it will 
not be anticipated that we could approve of all that 
was said, we can say, — that in very 
much of it, perhaps in most, we heartily sym- 
pathize. That which pained us in perusing the 
7 was the strikin K given by almost 
all that was uttered, that these gentlemen, while 
loving scriptural truth, do not appear to have a 
glimmering perception of the only acceptable mode 
of doing honour to it. The noble meeting held at 
G w, and the proceedings of the town council 
at Edinburgh, the Dissenters’ gathering in East 
London, the curious contest in the parish of Shore- 
ditch, and the resolutions passed by the Lancashire 
Congregational ministers, all offer attractive themes 
for a paragraph; and, under other circumstances, 
would unquestionably have secured more than a 
passing notice—but we are compelled in this crisis 
to hurry by many topics with a mere nod of re- 
cognition, with which we should, at another 
— have been glad to tarry awhile, and shake 

ands. 

The Eclectic Review claims one word. It is 
about to be published at one and sixpence a num- 
ber, instead of half-a-crown, while the quantity of 
matter to be given is to remain undiminished, and 
its quality improved rather than deteriorated. Dr. 
Stowell is named as an associate with Dr. Price in 
the editorial department. Our opinion of the 
Eclectic, and of the important service it has ren- 
dered to the — in which we take a prime 
interest, is too well known to our readers to need 
repetition. We commend this new series to the 
friends of sound theology, and of civil and religious 
liberty—and we are sanguine in the hope we en- 
tertain, that the irrevocable experiment now made 
to widen the range of its usefulness will be imme- 
diately and triumphantly successful. 

Foreign intelligence is not very striking this 
week. Such as we fancy might interest our 
readers, we have given in a condensed form 
else where. 


ow, 
- 


THE FOG. 


Foc — dense fog, as if December were the 
world’s washing-day, and England were the world’s 
washhouse—fog has, for the last few days, obscured 
all sight, and choked all utterance. There may be 
country spots upon which the rays of the sun beam 
gratefully, even at this moment—spots which are 
either lifted above, or apparently overlooked by, 
the vapoury cloud which environs other localities ; 
but here, in the metropolis, and, as we gather from 
the papers, in our manufacturing towns, 
northward, the inhabitants may be said to live, at 
— with little light, and with no prospect. 

ose who stay at home are shrouded in gloom— 
those who go abroad are unable to see more than 
a yard or two before them. There is a general 
confusedness of notion as to one’s whereabouts. 
It seems impossible to tell one turning from another, 
for all familiar landmarks which were wont to 
ide usare, for the time being, obliterated. Ordina- 
rily, wecan form no probable conjecture of what is to 
come next. The most ludicrous mistakes frequently 
occur. Persons meaning to go West grope their 
way with great pertinacity to the East—ships on 
the river, feeling for a safe channel, run ashore— 
cabs, picking out their way with the utmost 
caution, come into collision—even the very lights 
which commonly serve to cheer and direct, are 
now to be discerned only when you come immedi- 
ately beneath them, — tend rather to bewilder, 
than to guide, the passenger. All is uncertainty 
—all matter of pure conjecture—all a hazy blank, 
except the one great dominant fact—impenetrable 


Apt type this of our present political condition. 
The Papal letter has suddenly enveloped this 
country in a strange and unprecedented mist, 
which blots out every idea but that which itself 
produces. Accordingly, we are all at sixes and 
sevens. Nobody seems to understand the bear- 
ings of his ition in relation to surroundin 

ints. The most unlooked-for, and, as one woul 

ave guessed, the most unlikely mischances are 
occurring. It is impossible to say of any autho- 


rity, power, party, or individual, with certainty of 
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being right, where it is, or whither it tends. The 
Cabinet is in a maze, and no one can foretel at 
what point it will find its egress. The Church is 
in confusion, utterly at a loss as to the leading 
principle by which it should guide itself, and as to 
the practical steps which, in the present crisis, it 
behoves it to adopt. Dissent is everywhere, and 
nowhere, fighting “like one that beats the air,” 
alarmed at phantasms, and rushing into the arms 
of its oppressor. Tories, Liberals, and Radicals— 
Puseyites, Evangelicals, and Anti-state-churchmen 
—the platform, the pulpit, and the press—one 
knows not what to make of any of them, or where 
they may be met with to-day or to-morrow. 
Things necessary to be thought of are forgotten. 
Things insignificant in themselves are magnified 
into undue 1 The present condition 
of public affairs is as a dream, wherein the 
most grotesque images, and the most absurd 
scenes, present themselves, none of which, 
however, now strikes the mind as unnatural, and 
most of which will be remembered after- 
ward, in the waking hours of sober reflec- 
tion, only to be laughed at as supremely 
ridiculous. We recollect nothing like it but the 
railway mania; and it will be well, if, like that 
passage of our national history, it do not, at its 
. close, leave us, politically speaking, in the midst of 
misfortune, embarassments, and wrecks. 


What will Parliament do next session, happily 
some two months distant from us yet? hat 
will its dominant spirit be? what its guiding prin- 
ciples of action? These are questions which occur to 
every one, but questions which none are able to an- 
swer. Will the boiling indignation of the British peo- 

le, fairly represente in the Commons, expend itself 
in denouncing Roman Catholic ecclesiastical titles, 
or will it proceed to undo some portion of that 
work for the securing of religious liberty, which, 
for the last thirty years, it has laboriously occupied 
itself in achieving? Will it arm the State against 
religious opinion, or pander to the exalted preten- 
sions of our own hierarchy, or content itself with 
declaring the Pope’s letter a nullity, or betake 
itself with vigour to cleanse the Church Establish- 
ment of the strong leaven of Popery it contains? 
Will it avail itself of the present excitement to aim 
a blow at separatism, or will it cautiously and wisely 

urify the two fountains of theological teaching, 
by letting in upon them more largely the light of 
modern times? Will it revoke its too liberal 
grants of public money to Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastics in our colonies, repeal the Maynooth Col- 
lege Act, and wipe its hands clean of the charge of 
supporting and fostering Popery? Will it plunge 
headlong into a discussion of theological tenets, try 
to unravel the mysteries of “ apostolical succes- 
sion,” or, out of the chaos at present prevailing, 
educe some broad, intelligible principles, bearing 
on the relation of the Church to the State? One 
cannot conjecture what will be its course. On the 
one hand, the House is pledged, at an early period 
of the session, to emancipate the Jews—on the 
other, it will find itself compelled, by some Act 
or other, to check the presumption of the Roman 
Catholics. How will it steer its way between 
Seylla and Charybdis? What maxims will it 
adopt, which shall serve for guidance in both these 
and all other questions, affecting the claims of the 
Establishment, and the rights of religious liberty ? 
We are in the dark, but one thing, we think, we 
may venture to predict—that the session of 1851 
will be an intensely ecclesiastical one. 


Alas! for other subjects— for parliamentary 
and financial reform, for colonial representative 
government, for a revision of our taxational sys- 
tem, for the settlement of Ireland, for the abolition 
of capital punishments, and for the substitution of 
arbitration in the place of war! They will come 
up, doubtless, but it seems too likely that they will 
come up only as odds and ends. e strength of 
the House, its best energies, its warmest zeal, its 
keenest discussions, its most valuable time, will be 
devoted to this Papal question, and to those collateral 
— ry which arise out of it, and all other matters 
will fail of attracting serious interest. In this respect, 
if in no other, the Pope will have done the Whigs, 
and the aristocracy, important service, by enabling 
them to ride over another session without doin 
anything worth mentioning for the people. Lor 
J — is lucky, and he knows well how to avail 
himself of the windfalls of good-fortune. With a 
groat increase of popularity, although with irrepar- 
able damage to bie reputation as a statesman, he 
will probably walk over the course of another Par- 
liamentary session, postponing and pooh-poohing 
all needful reforms, in consequence of the creation 
of a Roman Catholic hierarchy in England. The 
winter flood comes down just in time to float again 
the stranded craft of Whiggery, and give it another 
chance of getting into deep water. 


Fog—fog—would we were well out of it. It 
makes men irritable, suspicious, intolerant. There 
have been things said, and deeds done, under cover 
of the universal excitement, which we had hoped 
would be impossible in this country, and in these 
times. Charity is forgotten. Moderation despised. 
Evil passions have — inflamed, and fear, more 


cruel than malice, has been fanned into fierceness, 


| Surely we have had more than enough of this— 
more than will conduce to the future well-being of 
our great empire. We begin to long for brighter 
and sunnier days; for an atmosphere of public 
feeling in which the sooty particles of thought, 
instead of, as now, mingling with the very air we 
breathe, and choking us with their . X. 
pungency, shall go right up, and become lost to 
epee No one can pronounce the present to 

a healthy state—no one can wish it to become 
permanent. It is, doubtless, one of the necessary 
changes through which the country had to pass ; 
but, in itself, it is neither pleasant nor profitable. 
A brisk frost, or even pelting rain, would be a 
sensible relief. 


LORD CARLISLE’S LECTURES. 


Tne Earl of Carlisle has delivered two lectures 
during the past week to the members of the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institution, and to so many of the 

ublic as could obtain standing-room in the largest 
fall of the town. The first lecture was on the 
„Poetry of Pope”—the second on the “ United 
States of America.” We propose to offer a few 
observations on the remarkable circumstance of 
a peer of the realm lecturing in a Mechanics’ In- 
stitute. 

The lectures themselves might well be exempted 
from criticism, since it is proverbially ungene- 
rous and unwise to scrutinize a gift—especially 
if, as was this, unsolicited and graceful; and 
as they are free from all pretension and profes- 
sional parade. Their exordium is a disclaimer 
of originality in thought, or novelty of informa- 
tion. The one is professedly an attempt to vin- 
dicate for afavourite poet his rightful position in the 
commonwealth of letters—the other, the result of 
personal observation and reflection. In either case 
the execution was fully equal to the design. The 
“ Poetry of Pope” was presented to a thronging, 
popular audience, in a style that would have done 
credit to any of those honourable and learned gen- 
tlemen who instruct the public from the platform 
in subjects that were, not long since, the monopoly 
of the Professor's chair. There was industry, at 
least, in the getting, and there is art in the setting, 
of these gemmed lines; the household familiarity 
of which was cited by the lecturer as a “general 
test mony to the reputation, if not to the merit, 
of Pope. 


„When there has been a pleasant party of people, either in a 
convivial or intellectual view—I wish we might think it of our 
meeting this evening—([cheers)]—we say that it has been— 

* The feast of reason, and the flow of soul.’ 
How of:en are we warned—I have sometimes even heard the 
warning addressed to Mechanics’ Institutes, that— 

‘A little learning is a dangerous thing.’ 
How often reminded, 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God’ [cheers], 
Or, with nearly the same meaning, 

* Who taught the useful ecience to be good.’ 
There is a couplet which I ought to carry in my own recollec- 


tion— 
* What can ennoble sote, or slaves, or cowards? 
Alus I not all the blood of all the Howards’ [laughter]. 


It is an apt illustration of the offices of hospitality, 
Welcome the coming, speed the going guest.’ 
How familiar is the iustruction, 
To look through Nature up to Nature's God.’ 
As rules with reference to composition, 


The last and greatest art—the art to blot.’ 
* To snatch a grace beyond the reach of art ;’ 


And then as to the best mode of conveying the instruction, 
* Men must be taught as if you taught them not.’ 
There is the celebrated definition of wit, 


True wit is nature to advantage dressed; 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.’ 


Do you want to illustrate the importance of early education ! 
You observe, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.’ 


Do you wish to characterise ambition somewhat favourably? 
You eal it, 
* The glorious fault of angels and of gods.’ 
Or describing a great conqueror, — 
‘A mighty hunter, and his prey was man.“ 
Do you seek the safest rule for architecture or gardening! 
Consult the genius of the place in all.“ 

Are you tempted to say anything rather severe to your wife or 
daughter, when she insists on a party of pleasure, or an expen- 
sive dress? You tell her,— 

‘That every woman is at hearta rake’ [a laugh). 
And then, if you wish to excuse your own submission, you 


lead. 
* elt to her sbare some female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them all.“ 


(Cheers and laughter.) 
How often are we inclined to echo the truth ,— 
That fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’ 
And this, too,— 
* That gentle dulness often loves a joke.’ 
Who has not felt this to be true! 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blest.’ 


When an orator, or a Parliamentary candidate—in which last 
capacity I have often appeared before some of you [much cheer- 
ing]—wishes to rail at absolute governments, he talks of 

The monstrous faith of many made for one.“ 

Then there are two maxims, one in politics and one in religion, 
which have both been extremely found fault with, but the very 
amount of censure proves what alone I am now atttempting to 
establish, not the truth or justice of Pope’s words, but their 
great vogue and currency— 


For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whate’er is best administered is best ; 


2 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots flight: 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right 7 
The cheers could scarcely have been less loud and 
frequent if the reciter had been a promising tyro 
of the modern Peripatetics. In the lecture on 
America, the same good sense, refined feeling, and 
elegance of expression, are visible, as in that on 
Pope. There is also a freedom of opinion and 
speech, which shows a mind superior to class in- 

uences; asin the passage on Voluntaryism :— 


It is my wish to touch very lightly upon any point which 
among us, among even some of us now here, may be matter of 
controversy. I, however, honestly think that the experience of 
the United States does not as yet enable them to decide on either 
side the argument between the Established and Voluntary sye- 
tems in religion. Take the towns by themselves, and I think the 
Voluntary Principle appears fully adequate to satisfy all religious 
exigencies. Then it must be remembered that the class which 
makes the main difficulty elsewhere scarcely, if at all, exists in 
America. It is the blessed privilege of the United States, and it 
is one which goes very far to counterbalance any drawbacks at 
which I may have to hint, that they really have not, as a class, 


any poor among them. A real beggar is what you never see. 


On the other hand, over their immense tracis of territory the 
Voluntary system bas not sufficed to produce sufficient religious 
accommodation. It may, however, be truly questioned whether 
any establishment would be equal to that function. This ir, 
however, one among the many questions which the republican 
experience of America has not yet solved. As matters stand at 
present, indifference to religion cannot fairly be laid to her 
charge. Probably religious extremes are pushed further than 
elsewhere, There certainly is a breadth and universality of re- 
ligious liberty which I do not regard without some degree of envy 
[applause).’’ 


We are not given to exult over the appearance of 
a “real live lord” in a popular assembly. We do 
not see much of “ condescension ” in a member of 
the aristocracy mixing with his fellow-men in un- 
assuming equality—or, what is better still, depend- 
ing on his personal qualities for respect. But we 
do rejoice, and that reatly, when a man born to 
the possession of wealth, dignity, political power, 
and the highest educational advantages, places him- 
self at the service of his fellow-countrymen, with- 
out ambitious motives, or the ostentation of patron- 
age. It adds another to the number of thc se whom 
we personally love. ‘There are tens of thousands 
who, lle ourselves, feel something of individual 
affection for Lord Carlisle, with undiminished 
hostility to his “order”—to the system which he 
adorns, but cannot save. He is everywhere and 
always the same. He speaks for the people, and 
for peace among nations, classes, and sects, at the 
banquet-table, as well as on the Yorkshire hustings 
—in the House of Lords, and, we believe, in the 
very ear of Sovereignty. He is one of the happy 
few of whom all men speak well, and yet on whom 
none dare pronounce the woe suspended over the 
universally complacent and compromising. If he 
be not “born to command,” he is, which is far 
better, born to be loved. If not noble, in the old 
sense of masterfulness, power—he is, in the highest 
sense, of gentle blood. 


A Faxur Cast Awar on Lax Svurznion.—A 
Mr. Griswold, wife, and small child, with a boy 
about seventeen, the son of a Mr. Haverstraw, set 
out a few weeks since in a skiff from Eagle Harbour 
to reach Eagle River, some ten miles distant up the 
coast. Mr. Witherell was engaged building a go- 
vernment lighthouse on the point projecting out into 
the harbour from the mainiand, and saw the com- 
pany as they rounded the point on their perilous 
voyage. It was blowing quite strongly off land, 
and fears were entertained that a shift of the wind 
would beach them on a bold and bad shore. Deter- 
mined to have plenty of leeway, the little craft was 
observed to put forth some distance into the lake, 
and was soon lost sight of. It never reached its 
destination. Days and weeks passed—nothing was 
heard from the adventurers. he coast between 
the two points was daily traversed, and pieces 
of the wreck supposed to be found, but no tidings 
of the sufferers. At length all hope was given 
up, and their friends mourned them as dead, 
But the sequel proved otherwise. After three 
weeks’ absence, this little crew were all found 
safe at the Saut. They had been picked up two 
weeks before by a coasting schooner on the Canada 
shore, whither they had been seven days drifting. 
The distance across the lake at that point must be 
from 260 to 300 miles. It appears that the boat got 
too far from shore, and the wind increasing drove 
them into the lake. Night came on, and the wind 
not abating, the boat was put in charge of the lad, 
who was a half-bred, and well acquainted with the 
lake, He got up asort of sail aud put before the 
wind for the Canada shore. Seven days and nights 
they spent on this lonely sea without seeing a vessel, 
without food. The wind changed several times, and 
kept them for days out of sight of land. When 
found, they had entirely surrendered themselves to 
their fate. How they livedsolong under such ex- 
posure and without food, isa most unparalleled mys- 
tery. Their discovery was a mere accident by the 
schooner, which happened to be coasting along the 
Canada shore. Altogether, this is one of the most 
remarkable incidents that Ras ever occurred in these 
lakes—noted, as they are, fer adventures, shipwrecks, 
and escape. American I’dper, % 

Submarine electric h wires have been laid 
down on the bed of the Hudson, above Fort Lee, so 


as to give a free communication with the south and 
West. 
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THE HALF CENTURY: 
ITS HISTORY, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
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History may be defined as the biography of nations,”— Dr. Arnold. 


[Continued from last week.) 

A few words on our internal history during the last three years of this 
dismal period are now required of us. The Perceval administration was justly 
mourned as the last truly Protestant and Tory cabinet. With its successor 
was introduced that policy of concession and temperate conservatism which 
had its highest type in the great statesman who has recently departed, but 
who was then commencing public life. The Catholic question was no longer 
tabooed in the cabinet, now that the monarch was virtually defunct; so that 
when Canning proposed, in the summer of 1812, to engage the House to 
the discussion of the question the following year, Castlereagh redeemed the 
pledge he and his great master had given and broken, by voting for the 
motion, which was carried by the triumphant majority of two hundred 
and thirty-five to one hundred and six. In the Upper House, the Marquis 
of Wellesley introduced a similar resolution; three cabinet ministers spoke 
in ite favour; and it was lost by only one vote. A general election—Parlia- 
ment having sat six sessions—which ensued in the same year, amidst intense 
excitement, resulted in a House less favourable to the Catholic claims. 
When Grattan introduced a bill, based on Canning’s resolution of the pre- 
vious session, the first division, after a fierce debate of four nights, showed 
a majority of only forty. In committee, the Speaker, Mr. Abbott, pas- 
sionately opposed the bill, declaring that, under its sanction, the Crown 
itself might be Catholic, and moved the omission of the vital clause—that 
which admitted Catholics to Parliament; and, unhappily, succeeding by a 
majority of four, the bill was abandoned. This retrogression had more to 
do than was apparent with ab extra influences. Concessions at home 
alternated with victories abroad. The retreat from Moscow and the march 
on Paris deferred for twenty years the triumph of a cause that seemed 
beyond the fear of reverse. All domestic interests were absorbed in the 
fierce excitement of victory in the greatest conflict of modern times. 
Wellington, for some time subject to ignorant and unjust detraction, sud- 
denly became the object of universal and extravagant praise. In 1811, 
young Mr. Peel displayed his sagacity and generosity in defending him— 
in 1814, Canning and Grattan eulogized him in their most eloquent strains, 
“The mighty deluge,” said the former, “ which overwhelmed the continent, 
begins to subside; the limits of nations are again visible; the spires and 
turrets of old establishments reappear above the subsiding wave. ‘To 
whom, under God, do we owe this? To the illustrious Wellington—whose 
admirable designs, whose rapid executions, whose sagacious combinations 
of means to an end, the completeness of whose plans, whose thunderbolt 
of war at last launched upon the foe, has furnished this country with the 
most ample basis she ever yet possessed for a secure and glorious peace.” 
The formal thanks of both Houses embodied the panygerics of their 
leading orators, and were personally acknowledged. All the titles of 
the peerage, with permission to cover his breast with foreign decora- 
tions, were bestowed upon the “ illustrious soldier.” Nor with these 
honorary rewards did the admiring gratitude of Parliament and peo- 
ple content itself. In successive sums, four hundred thousand pounds 
were voted to Wellington for his services. Large are the rewards of peace 
te the few who have headed the hosts and survived the vicissitudes of 
war, But large as are those rewards, they constitute only a fraction of 
the sum total of a nation’s glory bill.” Every attempt to represent to the 
mind the cost of this twenty years’ war, is utterly inadequate. It is possible 
to calculate, perhaps with approximate correctness, the loss by death in the 
field, on the march, and in the hospital, on the deck and in the cockpit 
and thence to overwhelm the imagination and torture the heart with an 
elaborated tableau of physical suffering—or to estimate the pecuniary loss 
to the community, negatively, by the abstraction of so many labourers from 
the productive fields of industry, and, positively, by their sustenance in idle- 
ness; not only non-productive while consuming, but destructive, in the shape 
of arms, ammunition, and accoutrements, of several times their proper share 
of material wealth were they peacefully employed; and so to astound the 
faculties with an incomprehensible aggregate of annihilated substance, 
whether in the shape of pounds sterling, or in the more impressive form of 
quarters of wheat. It is easy to write down that France, from the Revolution 
to the Restoration, levied upwards of four million men, a million and a half 
of whom perished in war, and half a million languished for years in foreign 
captivity—and that England lost, during the same period, more than three 
hundred ships of war. It is a step towards the full understanding of this 
awful statement, to think, for a moment, of every French regiment employed 


with the implements of agriculture upon their native fields, and on every 

\ English ship converted, as it might be, into a flourishing town. Not dwelling 
upon these suggestive circumstances of this vast destructive process—this 
deliberate surpassing, by the art of man, of the volcano, the earthquake, the 
tropical tornado, in desolating poteney — we might go on to ponder its 
influence, its diverging and reflex influence, on the finances, the commerce, 
the manners, the religion, and the literature—on all, in short, that constitutes 


the condition and character of a nation; to which we devote a brief con- 
cluding chapter. P 


— 


CHAPTER X. 


How nations survive crises—Statisiical data—Progress of population—and of pau- 
perism and crime—The rise of prices, but not of wages —Extensive use of 
machinery, and its effect on the poor—Exports and imports—Revenue and Debt 
— Paper money and Sinking Fund— Literature, Science, and Art. 

“ WHEN, previous to the Revolution,”—says Chateaubriand, speaking 


“from the tomb” ( Mémoires d’outre Tombe”)—“ I read in history of public 


troubles in different nations, I could not conceive how people could have 
existed in those times.” A similar difficulty must have been experienced by 
the thoughtful reader of the foregoing pages, as it had often previously been 
felt by the writer. The Revolution made me comprehend the possibility 
of such a mode of life. The moments of crisis produce a redoubled vitality 
in the life of man. The struggle and the shock form a transitory combina- 
tion which does not allowsof a moment of ennui.” 

We shall probably find in the answer of the brilliant Frenchman to his 
own question, the solution of the problem we have used his words to 
describe. We shall find that, notwithstanding the tremendous sacrifices 
which England made, and the sufferings she endured, through the first fifteen 
years of the nineteenth century, she progressed beyond former parallel in 
those particulars to which peace is usually considered all but essential—in 
population, in agricultural productiveness, in foreign trade; but, at the 
same time, in crime and pauperism; and that, moreover, while the amount 
of her burdens was exaggerated, her energy was stimulated, its exercise 
followed by a perilous collapse, and has entailed upon posterity incum- 
brances not inherited from prior ages. 


The following statistics — extracted from Porter's “Progress of the 
Nation“ —are the essential data of our investigation. Deficient as they ob- 
viously are, they bear the highest reputation—and the reign of the statis- 
ticians dates only from within the last ten years. For convenience of refer- 
ence and remark they are divided into two classes :— 


ears Population of (Commitments in} Poor and Coun Average price 

* Great Britain. | Eogland& Wales. Rates. * of Wheat. 

ad £ £ s. d. 
1800 10,680,000 %% Bee 127 0 
1801 10,880,000 cece 4,017,871 12% 6 
1803 10 492,646 „% Ie 67 3 
1803 11,007,000 80 4,077,891 60 0 
1804 11,200,000 “See, See 69 6 
1805 11,404,000 4005 | eee 8 0 
186 11,600,000 I „eee 88 0 
1807 11,850,000 I. eee 78 2 
1808 12,020,000 I. eee 85 8 
1809 12,190,000 1 „ „eee 106 0 
1810 12.810.000 I dees 112 0 
1811 12,596,803 5,337 6,656,105 166 0 
1812 12,800,000 | Ee frre 118 0 
1813 13,000,000 e 120 0 
1814 13,200,000 6,390 6,294,581 85 0 
1815 13,420,000 7,818 5,418,846 76 0 


The first class of facts are those relating to population, pauperism, crime, 
and the price of wheat. These have a close and potent relation to one 
another. The popular doctrine concerning them is substantially correct 
however unsatisfactory, or rather incomplete, in their theoretic develop- 
ment, to the social philosopher—that the increase of the first-named (popu- 
lation) is significant of prosperity; and that the increase of the latter three, 
is mutually consequent, as well as invariably coincident. The “ true law of 
population,” it may be, is yet to be ascertained—whether a high or low 
physical condition be more favourable to the propagation of the species, may, 
perhaps, still be questioned. The truth probably is, that while the latter is 
more prolific, its productions are feeble and short-lived—that poverty ha, 
many more children than wealth or competence, but that they perish as of a 
rot; that the balance is thus preserved, and human productiveness is not 
permitted to outstrip the provision, or rather capability, of Nature. So long, 
therefore, as year by year a steady increase of population is observable, it 
is assumed that no serious interruption has been offered to the natural pro- 
gress of a nation. Applying this first test, we detect no indication of 
national suffering during the war, but the reverse. The numerical growth 
of the people, it will be observed, was uninterrupted, either by the deso- 
lations of the war, or the unseen operations cf domestic distress. The 
census was taken in 1801, and again in 1811; in both cases, the figures 
given above include the army and navy, in which there were, at the first 
date, 470,598—at the latter, 640,500; and the increase per cent. between 
the two periods was 14.3. The next test we apply, that of pauperism, is 
conclusive in the opposite direction. The increase of pauperism, evinced by 
the rapidly augmented amounts of poor and county rates, is indisputable 
proof of the distressed condition of the working classes. The table given 
above is imperfect ; omitting several years consecutively, not giving the 
number of recipients as well as amount dispensed, nor distinguishing county 
from poor’s rate, and is considerably below what is given by other authorities; 
but all accounts concur in testifying that the burden of the community 
for the maintenance of its destitute poor, rose fully fifty per cent. The 
criminal returns, assuming the connexion of destitution and crime, are de- 
cisive in proving the popular deterioration. If the column distinguished 
grave from light offences, the great proportionate preponderance of the 
former would confirm the conclusion. Nor are the causes of this deterio- 
ration hard to discover. The monetary difficulties of 93 to 97 had made 
thousands of bankrupts among the middle classes, forcing them down to a 
lower rank, and their dependents lower still. While the price of wheat 
and other articles of food had risen in a frightful ratio, wages had 
not kept par with them. The cause of the former we shall presently show; but 
it did not affect, in an equal degree, the latter. 4 priori reasoning and 
uniform experience would lead us to expect the discrepancy. Working men 
knew the fact, that their wages did not rise with their expenses, long before 
they understood the reason—namely, that the one is not dependent upon the 
other. A multitude of statements are at hand to confirm this conclusion 
as to the particular period before us. They may be condensed into the one 
fact, that at the middle of the last century wheat stood at thirty shillings 
per quarter, and the rural labourer’s wages at six shillings per week—at the 
beginning of the present century, the former was a hundred and twenty, the 
latter ten, and never rose, through the whole period, above eleven or twelve. 
With this was going on a scandalous process—stimulated by the enormously 
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high value of land and its produce—the enclosure of common land, not for the | 


benefit of the people, but of landlords. Between 1800 and 1810, 1,550,010 
acres were thus appropriated ; and the system went on at the same rate till 
the enactment of the corn-laws in 1816, and after. The very extensive 
introduction of mechanical as a substitute for manual labour, also contri- 
bated largely to the disasters of the poor. Where it did not throw out of 
employment altogether, and inflict entire destitution, it lessened means too 
scanty before—stopped the cottage dame’s spinning-wheel, if it did not silence 
the weaver’s loom. However great the benefits ultimately conferred upon the 
nation by that memorable change, there can be no doubt that its immediate 
effect upon a class—and that the largest and most helpless—was severely 
disastrous. The remarks of Mr. Doubleday on the general subject and this 
particular crisis, are as truthful as they are emphatic :—“ Under a proper sys- 
tem the employment of machinery cannot be an evil; but where the value of 
everything is measured, as in England, by money, and by money alone— 
where the consequences of things, as respects national morality, or national 
happiness, are put aside as unworthy of notice amidst the calculation of 
profits and the summing up of pounds sterling—these inventions may, and 
do, bring with them many evils. So it was in this instance. No one 
deemed the labourers who were thus deprived of employment worth a 
thought. Instead of being cared for, they were left to the comfort of a 
metaphor, and told to open out or seek new channels of industry.” So 
severe and extensive was the distress inflicted by this transition from one 
epoch to another of our industrial history, that the winter of 1811, and half 
the following year, the northern and midland counties were the scene of 
continual outrages—known as the Luddite, or machine-breaking, riots—and 
the “comfort” administered was not even that of a “metaphor,” but a 
judicial commission and numerous executions. 

We pass on to a second class of facte—those relating to the industry, 
commerce, revenue, and debts of the nation 


British and Total Exports. Imports. 
Years. | Irish Produce Revenue. National Debt. 
Ex ported. Official value. Official value 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1800 11,549,681 32,381,617 28,257,781 34,145,584 447,147,164 
1801 10,336,966 34,031 574 30,435,268 34,113,146 447 643,489 
1802 12,677. 481 38,873,324 28,308,373 36,368,149 532,231,786 
1803 8,032,643 28.499.174 25,104,541 38,689 392 528 260,442 
1804 8 938,741 31,616 050 26,454 281 46 176,492 545,803 318 
1805 7 643.120 $1,020,061 27,344,720 50 847.706 573,528 932 
1806 7.717,555 33,579,434 25,501,478 55,796,086 593,694, 287 
1807 7,624,312 31,015,536 23,326,845 59,339,321 | 601,733,073 
1808 5,776,775 387, 25,660,953 62,998, 191 604,287,474 
1809 12,750 358 46,292,632 30,170,292 63,719,400 611,789,001 
1810 9,357,435 44,419,336 37,613,294 67,144,542 624.301.2396 
1811 6,117,720 28,801,120 25,240,704 65,173,545 645.581.416 
1812 533. 39,042,273 24,923,922 65,037,850 661,409,958 
1813 Custom Honee| records destro|sed by fire. 68,748,363 740 023.535 
1814 19,365,981 53,573,234 32.622,771 71,134,503 752,857,236 
1815 15,748,554 58,624,550 31 822 058 72,210,512 816,311,940 


The first of these columns tells its own tale of agricultural activity, and 
illustrates the above-mentioned progress of enclosure acts. The export 
and import returns show how for awhile Napoleon’s continental system 
retarded the dispersion through Europe of the productions of our manufac- 
turing energy. A great proportion of the value put down, went over to 
North and South America; with the latter states of which a gambling trade 
was carried on, to recoil on the speculators; and another large proportion 
to the colonies we had taken from France and her allies. But withal, there 
was a vast accumulation of manufactured goods in the warehouses of Lan- 
cashire. The quantities of cotton, flex, &e., wronght up was immense. The 
consumption of raw cotton at five different periods was as follows :— 
17,992,882 lbs. 
7 
In 1810 ; . . : 123.701.826 los. 
In 1815 92,525,961 Ibs. 


To the revenue and debt a common remark is applicable—that enormously 
large as was their real amount, the nominal was much exaggerated. The 
floods of paper-money with which the Bank of England and its provincial 
offspring deluged the country,—the Bank Restriction Act (such was the 
misnomer of the edict which released the Bank from the obligations it could 
no longer meet) being prolonged from session to session, or until six months 
after the declaration of peace—and which flowed back upon the Treasury, 
both as taxes and loans, were in reality far below their legal value. Their 
depreciation below the coined standard is abundantly proved by the incon- 
testable fact, that the exportation of gold and silver was severely prohibited ; 
and that at the same time the one-pound note could be bought for sixteen 
silver shillings, the golden guinea would fetch readily a one-pound note and 
seven shillings. Lord King, one of the“ convertible economists,” brought the 
question to an issue, by giving notice to his tenants [1810] that he would 
receive his rents only in gold; and that again was met by Parliament 
declaring Bank of England notes a legal tender—as they continue to this 
day. As the paper-money was thrown upon the market, general prices of 
course rose. Every one had notes, and was ready to part with them for 
more substantial commodities, the latter naturally rising in value as their 
purchase-money became plentiful. How huge a robbery was perpetrated on 
the natiun when the loans thus borrowed in depreciated paper were acknow- 
ledged, and saddled on future generations, at standard money value, will be 
hereafter shown. Of the debt, it should also here be recalled to memory, 
that it was the professed, and possibly the sincere, intention of Pitt, to 
effect its extinction with his own generation. Had he survived to witness 
the success of the great—the greatly criminal—design of restoring by force 
of foreign arms the Bourbons, which meaner men accomplished, perhaps 
he would have prevailed with the nation to give a fairer trial to that 
Sinking Fund which it is now the fashion to deride. Great financial 


authorities had laid down the principle which has perplexed so many 
juvenile arithmeticians in its school-book form—the astounding results of 
compound interest. So long as there was any surplus, however small, the 
system was sound and practicable, just and beneficial. But when money 
came to be regularly borrowed for the very purpose of lying at interest to 
pay off former loans, the thing was suspected to be a juggle. Large sums 
were applied, however, year by year, till the conclusion, and some ten years 
beyond the conclusion, of the war; as we shall hereafter have occasion to 
explain. 

Our remaining space permits scarcely more than the enumeration of the 
eminent men in literature, science, and the arts, who adorned this troublous 
period—nor adorned alone, but, as the stars were fabled to do, influenced as 
well as enlightened. Their number and works are strikingly illustrative 
of the aid which great men draw from, and the influence they exert upon, 
their age. The effect of the French Revolution upon the higher intellects 
of Europe, was like that produced by immersing in a jar of oxygen gas a 
lighted taper. The enthusiasm natural to genius was inflamed by contact 
with the fiery vapours evolved by the shock of wide-spread social convul- 
sions. With the dawn of the century rose, conspicuous and powerful, that 
marvellous triumvirate Words worth, Coleridge, and Southey ;—presently, 
that self-elected tribunal, which vindicated its presumption by the blows it 
inflicted ;—again, that band of sweet, soft singers stigmatized as the. Cockney 
school ”—and, anon, as if to avenge the derision of their milder brethren, the 
school anathematized as the “Satanic.” Nor were these all. Belonging to 
neither of these companies, nor constituting another, were Scott, Campbell, 
and Moore. The “ Lakers” gave the first and most decisive proof of the 
influence on the mind of educated English youth of the French Revolution. 
The homely, though robust versification of Cowper and Crabbe, which had 
supervened upon the elegant inanity and feeble artificiality of a previous 
age, was supplanted in turn by a poetry that took its inspiration immediately 
from Nature and the human heart—from Nature in her Alpine simplicity and 
grandeur; from hearts baptized with the afflatus of new, sublime hopes, 
quickly succeeded by the sorrows of doubt and disappointment. Scott's 
metrical romances embodied and fed upon the chivalric spirit which a 
general war inevitably revived; and Campbell’s lyrics were the pœon of 
each successive triumph, and the dirge of lamented deaths. Leigh Hunt 
softened with the beauty of his Italian fancies, and Charles Lamb with his 
own genial spirit, the fierceness of public passions. Byron flung the heat of 
an orientalized imagination and of mental suffering into the war of social 
elements, and possessed with a sentimental misanthropy youthful multi- 


tude whom public and real wrongs had failed to excite. Shelley sang with 
self-consuming energy in strains of the highest poetry, and assailed every 
institution and belief with a vehemence that had no particle of bitterness. 
The “ Edinburgh Review” originated with men of another class of mind. It 
was in November 1802 that the first number of that celebrated journal 
appeared—vwritten by Jeffrey, Horner, Sidney Smith, and Dr. Thomas Browre, 
whose names indicate the variety of their subjects. Taylor, of Norwich; 
the precursor of German students, Henry Brougham, and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, were shortly after added to its staff. Their success and partizan power 
soon excited to rivalry; of which the “Quarterly Review” and the “ Eclectic” 
were the earliest forms. The former enlisted the pens of Gifford and 
Southey—the latter won literary celebrity from the splendid articles contri- 
buted by John Foster, who had made himself famous by the publication of 
his “ Essays,” and subsequently of “ Popular Ignorance.” Among political 
writers, Malthus, Bentham, and Cobbett, claim mention here. ‘The first- 
named put forth, at the beginning of the century, that ill-famed book which, 
whatever its fallacies, and however revolting its conclusions, has the high 
merit of fairly placing before the thinking part of the community a branch 
of science supremely important to the public weal. Bentham has 
originated a school in moral and political philosophy which, how- 
ever defective in theory, has contributed greatly to human advance- 
ment. The impress of Cobbett’s power is still upon the national mind. His 
thorough, intense nationality—his robust inate and fierce invective—his 
grave mistakes and stupid prejudices—unconquerable energy and perse- 
verance, whether in self-education or in his public 2 contributed 
to his mighty influence. He unquestionably did more, by his Trotean 
publications, to educate that mass of English radicalism which has borne up 
against Tory absolutism and Whig trickery, than any man of his age. If in 
the ranks of science we point only to Herschel, Dr. Jenner, and Sir 
Humphrey Davy, we indicate, at once, the triumphs that were made in 

hysical knowledge, and the commencement of that application of the 
Pofiest facts to humble uses, which made those discoveries as beneficial to 
the many as they were honourable to the illustrious few. If in painting and 
architecture no greater names stand forth than those of Wilkie and Nash, 
they suggest a reflection appropriate to this whole review—the painter 
sought he subjects in the scenes of home, the festivities, cares, and sorrows 
of the people ; the architect employed his talent in adorning the capital of 
the British empire, in rearing habitations for the middle 4 than monu- 
ments to the higher classes. The democratic and the utilitarian were on 
every side beginning to supplant the exclusive and the proud. If the 
example of the Court, latterly, was as vitiating to taste as corrupting to 
morals, the people were awakening to the maxim, ; 

„ »Tis use alone that sanctifics success, 
And splendour borrows all ber rays from sense.“ 

There was rising in the higher circles of society, along with that religious 
earnestness which we have before described as a new element, a benevolent 
regard for the well-being of the poor, which, if it contented itself with the 
institution of Sunday-schools, Savings’ Banks, and charitable societies, yet 

roduced bolder thinking and larger sympathies in the next generation. 

here was also springing up among the educated, a kindly perception of 
the necessity and justice of diffusing knowledge among the labouring classes. 
And in every group of “the common people,” thus compassionated and 
cared for, there was one, at least, whose self-culture and self-respect, 
nourished by democratic convictions, and excited by the great events enactin 
around, seemed to stretch forth open hands, on behalf of his fellows, to al 
who would aid them ;—thus prefiguring that fusion of all classes into one 
true brotherhood, which we verily believe is nearer to-day, in 1850, than in 
1815—as verily as we believe that the sun and earth have fulfilled through 
that interval their appointed journeys, if without haste, yet without pause, 
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FOREICN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRAN 1 1 ‘ 
The report brought up b . Remusat, on the 
“ 4 ersdit, recommended, as we stated 
in our last, “the credit,“ but also strict neutrality. 
That there is one direction in which the Conserva- 
tive party would permit war to be made is clearly 
enough indicated, and as clearly that the present 


necessity of peace to the safety of absolutism is per- 


ceived. ‘ War, in breaking out, might bring in its 
train evils still greater than those of war itself. The 
soil of Europe is still covered with fires only half 
extinguished. War might re-animate these. War 
might furnish with chances fatal theories, hopes, 
and passions. War is the last resource of subversive 
factions; it might shake, even to its foundations, 
European society; it might become only the impro- 
vident signal of a social war. This thought ought 
to dominate all other — — in the mind of the 
cabinets of Europe, particularly of those which have 
nobly entered upon the way of wise reforms and 
serious progress. France, who desires neither the 
triumph of Absolutism nor the victory of Socialism 
—France, who has made within the last thirty years 
more than one heavy sacrifice to the peace of the 
world—has the right, to all appearance, to make 
heard pacific counsels which she may justify bY her 
own example. Up to the last moment she will re- 
mind the rival powers of the great interests of civi- 
lization and humanity. If the voice of wisdom is 
not heeded, the last service which France can ren- 
der is to contribute to diminish, perhaps, the mis- 
fortunes of war to abridge, perhaps, its duration— 
by refusing loudly all support to the hopes of those 
parties who might promise themselves to engage 
her, sooner or later, in the quarrel; by contradict- 
ing beforehand all the illusions which may be formed 
or feigned as to the dispositions by which she is ani- 
mated | by dissipating the doubts which might be 
spread as to her entire liberty of action. We have 
the will and the certainty of making order respected 
at home as we shall respect it abroad. In the midst 
of the disorder of a great war we could not suffer 
our frontier to be insulted. It is necessary that it 
should be known that every insolent provocation, 
every disturbing propaganda, should be severely 
punished.“ 

The Assembly has been occupied with the ques- 
tion of providing baths and wash-houses for the 
people, and of placing the telegraphs at the public 
service. All persons whose identity shall de 
established will be allowed to use the electric tele- 
graph. The director of the telegraph may refuse 
despatches contrary to public order and morality, 
or affecting public security. The private tele- 
graphic correspondence may be suspended by the 
government.“ 

The French public have been absorbed by the 
morbid interest of a trial which has been proceeding 
for some days at the assizes of Angouleme, and has 
been reported in the Euglish newspapers, under the 
head of ‘The Priesthood in France. The Abbé 
Gothland, it seems, formed an adulterous connexion 
with Madame du Selbon, the wife of a physician, 
which being detected by ,the Abbé's hous: keeper, 
she was poisoned by him and Madame. After a long 
investigation, the Jury found the Abbé “Guilty, 
with extenuating circumstances,” and acquitted the 
female prisoner. The Abbé was sentenced to the 


gallies for life. 
GERMANY. 

The important treaty of Olmutz has been at 
length made public by the Berlin press. The fol- 
lowing are its leading conditions :— 

1 The pac.fication of Hulstein by Austriin troops will not 
take place. A Prussian and an Austrian commissioner will 
meet two commissione:s appointed respectively by Denmark 
and Holstein for the purpose of effecting a peace between Den- 
mark and the Duchies. The first principies of this peace are— 
that the authority of the Sovereign shall be restored ; that Hol- 
stein shall remain part of the Germanic Confederation; and 
that Schleswig shall not be incorporated with Denmark, but on 
the contrary, it shail remain in its former union with Holstein. 
All other disputable points are leit to the “ Free Conferences.” 
if the Stadtholders should refuse to make peace on these terms, 
Holstein will be occupied by a corps of Austrian troops, acting 
in the name, not of the Frankfort Diet, but of Austria and 
Prussia. 

2. he Hessian question will be settled by the evacuation of 
Hesse by both the Austrian and Prussian troops, It will be 
left to the Elector to come to terms with the Assembly of 
Estates, and thusto restore the legal state of his country. If an 
understanding cannot be effected in this way, the country will 
be occupied by Austrian troops acting as the Elector’s auxilia- 
ries (that is to say, not as Federal troops), ia the same manner 
as l’russian forces at one time acted for the Grand Duke of 
Baden; and in this case the mediation will be undertaken by a 
Prussian and an Austrian commissioner. 

3. In the question of the German Constitution it has been 
agreed that Austria and Prussia shall act on a footing of perfect 
equality, The Free Conferences will create a central organ 
which is to be composed of the former votes of the lesser Con- 
federa'ion ; and the federal pact shall be subjected to a revision. 
The executive power in this confederation will belong to Austria 
aud Prussia alone. Austria reserves ite declaration as to which 
of its provinces will enter this new confederation, in which there 
will be no popular representation. With respect to article llth 
of the federal pact, which proviles that for such purposes the 
ass nt of the central power shall be indispensable, the states 
will be authorized to form separate leagues, 

4. Al the German States are to take part in the Free Confer. 
ences, which will be opened at Dresden in the course of this 
very month, 

J. Lhe Prussian army, as well as the Federal troops, wil! for 
the present remain on a war footing. 

6. Tue transactions of the Federal Diet will ecase. The Fede. 
ral Diet bas no vote on any of the above questions. 


Telegraphic reports from Berlin to the arene of 
the 4th instant stated, in scarcely more words than 
facts, that in his speech to Parliament Baron Man- 
teuffel had declared that the objeets of war were not 
to be purchased at the cost of fifty or sixty thousand 
lives in the first campaign; that the Lower House 
had assumed a hostile attitude, and been told by 
Baron Manteuffel, so long as the King upheld him 
he would not quit his position; that Baron Laden- 
berg, the remaining minister in favour of war, had 
gned ; and that the King had adjourned the Par- 
liament till the 3rd of January, 1861. This step had 
made a profound impression, and created some appre- 
hensions as to the tranquillity of the capital, which 
subsequent accounts show to have been groundless. 
The Chambers adjourned without any manifestation 
of feeling. 

The latest news from Copenhagen is of the Ist 
inst. According to a rumour circulating in the 
capital at that date, and in which there is reason for 
believing, the King had resolved to separate from 
Madame Rasmussen, the mistress whom he lately 
married and ennobled. The motives which may 
have led to this resolution are but vaguely under- 
stood. Should it be realized, Madame Rasmussen 
will make the third legitimate wife from whom the 
King will have separated within a few years. The 
first was daughter of the late King, his uncle, Frede- 
rick VI.; the second a Mecklenburg princess; the 
third, as every one knows, was one of the ballet 
corps at the Copenhagenopera. As the price of this 
matrimonial rupture, the Countess Rasmussen is to 
receive an annuity of 12,000 dollars besides apanages. 


pastor, John Ronge, was the apostle and founder, 
and which has set at naught all the rules of the 
hierarchy, and renounced allegiance to the Pope, is 
making great progress in Germany. After having 
been subjected to a thousand restrictions in the 
exercise of the rites of their worship, they are making 
numerous proselytes, founding schools for both sexes, 
and their pastors, for the most part men of the 
movement of 1848, are arduously preaching their 
doctrines to the population. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Cape Town journals to the 16th of October, re- 
port that the Government Board of Commission 
have also completed their draft of a constitution; 
the chief organic points of which had been deter. 
mined on betore the secession. The rival projects 
are thus compared by our contemporary the Spec- 
tator, with his usual devotion to colonial topics :— 
‘* The two drafts agree in giving a common quaiifi- 
cation to the constituencies of the Assembly and 
Council; in making all electors competent to be 
elected into the Assembly; in giving payment to 
members of both houses; and in making all promo- 
tions to office a vacation of the seat. The Council- 
Commission admit, with reference to the higher 
property-qualification for the members of Council 
than for members of Assembly, that their own 


of the colony has not yet been ascertained. They 
canvass the provision of her Majesty's letters- patent 
requiring that the Chief Justice should ez officio be 
President of the Council, and pronounce against it 
with almost popular independence; and they make 
some good remarks on their own position, in enforce- 
ment of the principle that all officers of the Govern- 
ment should be withdrawn from party contests, and 
be made entirely unpolitical—or, by converse im- 
plication, in favour of the principle that every por- 
tion of the legislative machine should be unclogged 
by official trammellings. On the difficult and deli- 
cate question of the civil list, in opposition to Lord 
Grey's proposition that ‘a fixed (as contradistin- 
guished from the unfixed) expenditure should, be- 
tore the summoning of a Parliament, be provided 
for by law, they offer their humble opinion that 
“no permanent civil list should be reserved by law, 
but merely existing individual rights preserved; so 
that when this temporary arrangement shall gra- 
dually cease to operate, by offices successively 
becoming vacant, the entire colonial revenue should 
be subject, without exception, to the power of the 
Mages Parliament.’ They suggest that no bill 
or the appropriation of any part of the colonial 
revenue shall be passed by either Chamber, ‘ unless 
the Governor, on her Majesty’s behalf, shall have 
first recommended to the Assembly to make provi- 
sion for the specific purpose contemplated by the 
appropriation: a rule founded on the wholesome 
practice of the Imperial House of Commons.“ In 
reference to the ‘two platforms,’ the South African 
Commercial Advertiser says, they differ on exactly 
such points as ought to be determined by the future 
Parliament itself ; and it earnestly deprecates pre- 
liminary divisions of colonial opinion, as being the 
very means which would enable the Colonial Office 
to interfere now, and have its way. The Cape Town 
Maid says, the two plans differ only in details: 
either would afford all the means of obtaining com- 
plete self-government at some future day, and neither 
would give it at once, 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The restoration of the Porte St. Denis in Paris, 
which has been in progress for some time, is now 
complete. It has been thoroughly cleaned and re- 
paired, and the sculpture of the Francois Augnier 
may now be seen in all its original freshness, 


A lamentable disaster happened in the Vatican 
gallery during the late stormy weather, one of the 
most beautiful vases in the whole collection having 
been dashed into a thousand fragments. ‘This vase, 
of extraordinary size, was the identical one contain- 
ing the ashes of the sons of Germanicus, or, accord- 


ing to some antiquarians, of Augustus himself, which 


members were not unanimous, and that the sense’ 


| 


The new sect of German Catholics, of which the 


—_— 


was found in the vicinity of the mausoleum of 
Augustus, 
The Independence of Brussels says :—‘‘ Mazzini 
has just passed through France, on his way to 
Switzerland. He had an English passport. He was 
receded in his departure by several of his friends in 
ndon, but they did not dare to touch the French 
soil, and reached the Rhine by Belgium. The 
rendezvous was given in the environs of Bale. The 
refugees of the cantons of Geneva and Lausanne 
were to go there also.“ 


The Neapolitan Government has prohibited the 


following works :—The ‘*Cosmos’’ of Humboldt, 
the works of Schiller, Shakspeare, Moliére, Lamap- 
tine, Thiers, Sismondi ; besides Ovid, Lucian, Lucre-. 
tius, and Sophocles. 

A returned emigrant from the California trait on 
the praisies to St, Louis, says, that on the portion 
known as Carson’s route, he counted 963 graves, 
and believes that at least 6,000 persons must have 


| perished on the plains this year. He also counted 


1,061 dead mules, 4,960 dead horses, and 3,750 dead 
oxen. 

The existence of a third ring around Saturn, which, 
has been some time suspected, has been positively 
ascertained by the astronomers at Cambridge, Mass, 
It is interior to the two others, and therefore at less 
distance from the planet. 


An attempt was made upon the life of General 
Belza, President of Bolivia, on the 6th of September, 
while walking with Colonel Laguna, President of 
the Senate, Don Augustin Morales, and others, 
when a student named Sotomayer fired a pistol, 
which wounded Belza in the . As he fell, 
another pistol was fired by Morales, but the ball 
only slightly grazed him. Some slight attempt at a 
revolution appears subsequently to have been made, 
but without success. The President of the Senate 
was implicated in the conspiracy, and condemned to 
be shot. The sentence was carried into effect on 
the 13th of September. Morales and Sotomayer have 
also been similarly sentenced. 


The Bulletin de Paris says that the minister of the 
United States has received advices from his Govern- 
ment that some of the refugee Hungarian chiefs had 
demanded an asylum in the Union. The defender 
of Comorn and his companions in exile have defini- 
tively established themselves in the county of lowa, 
where they have established a colony. 


“LA PRESSE” ON THE ANTI-PAPAL 
AGITATION, 


It may be interestiug to our readers to know how 
the topic of the day is viewed by the editor of La 
Presse. We copy, therefore, the following article 
from that paper :— 


The agitation caused by the bull, which re-establishes 
in England the Catholic hierarchy, isfar from growing 
calmer. Oa the contrary, the meetings are more nu- 
manves, and the discourses held in them more violent : 
the excitement of mind gives rise to conflict; and at 
Birkenhead, near Liverpool, there has been a collision, 
in which two were killed and several wounded. Thus 
after the lapse of two centuries, the two churches stand 
face to face, with the same rage in their hearts, ready to 
commence those excesses which history has recorded as 
a branding disgrace upon both. 

Those who, with us, think that repressive laws are 
powerless against the fanaticism of a former age, and 
that liberty alone can triumph over it, must rejoice to 
see this struggle commencing between the violent of 
both sides. For this struggle gives the Guishing stroke 
to State 2 which, indeed, are about the greatest 
abuses which have survived the various revolutions. 
A little ability and liberality on the part of the Anglicans 
might have saved them for some time longer; but the 
sects have all the same bandage upon eyes, and 
march to destruction with the same blindness. 

One day upon the market-place, A8sop was assaulted 
by a fool who kept throwing stones at his head. The 
fabulist, unmoved, gave some to his attacker, and 
wer out to him a ju e who was passing by, My 

riend,” said he, “that is the man you should attack, 
he is rich, and can reward you fer better than | can.” 
The fool, convinced that in striking at bigher game he 
should gain a richer prize, cast stones at the magistrate, 
who immediately ordered him to be whipped thrown 
into prison, This is about the present conduct of the 
court of Rome. After she had sufficiently announced 
her pretensions with regard to Piedmont, she thought 
the time was come for a bolder stroke, and dared to 
attack England. Ifthe licans had been less blinded 
by a spirit of iatolerance, they would have rejoiced at 
this ill-advised step, and said of their adversaries, as 
Cromwell did at the battle of Dunbar, The Lord hath 
delivered our enemies into our hands. 

It was, indeed, the time to see whether or not Rome 
could accommodate herself to modern freedom. The de- 
fenders of the Holy See often sneer at the Popess Vic- 
toria. We, who reject absolutely all State religion, 
must confess that not much can be saidin reply. But 
still we find this admirable contrast: on the ove hand, a 
young lady who personifies the principle of constitutional 

iberty—whose authority, grounded upon public opinion, 
has defied the shocks which for three years have shattered 
Europe, because she had before by wise relorms, 
conducted by her statesmen, found out an antidote to revo- 
lution ; on the other hand, the representative of a power 
based u the political and intelleotual slavery of na- 
tions, whom a crisis has already carried away, and who 
is daily threatened with a second; who cannot live at 
Rome but by aid of foreign troops, and who, finding 
himself deserted by the meald. has placed what remained 
to him of moral influence at the service of every op- 
pressor. Hence, while Queen Victoria traverses her 
three kingdoms, accompanied only by her ladies of 
honour, the Italian newspapers tell us that Pius IX. 
never leaves the Vatican without an escort of French 
cavalry. 

It must be that Anglicanism is very weak on the side 
of its ecclesiastical hierarchy, very feeble in its official 
position, to have replied by foolish violence and un- 


—— 


worthy masquerades to the enemy’s declaration of war . 
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The truth is, that its tion is untenable, as involving 
at once nonsense and injustice. But here we must make 
an important distinction between the popular effer- 
vescence roused by the pontifical bull, and the fury 
which it has called forth on the part of the Anglicans. 

When England irrevocably separated from Rome, it 
was less from religious antipathy than through national 
feeling. And even now, making allowance for official 
bigotry, the grand reproach instinctively made by the 

ple against Cardinal Wiseman and his twelve bishops, 
is that of being the subjects of a foreign prince. For 
fifty years, the Liberal y, by its stake, journals, and 
statesmen, has, day by day, demanded that the Catholics 
should be raised from the abject position into which the 
triumph of civil and religious liberty had cast them. 
Their efforts at last were successful, and a large majority 
of the people applauded the act of justice which placed 
the Catholics of England on a footing of complete 
equality with Presbyterians, Quakers, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, and all the innumerable sects who are protected 
by law in the exercise of their religion. 

But this equality was not enough for the Catholics. 
So long as they needed the aid of Protestant reformers 
they made use of their influence. But when they 
thought themselves strong enough to walk alone, they 
repudiated the toleration which they so long had 
claimed, and casting aside the mask they have proved 
that what they really wanted was the re-establishment of 
their ancient supremacy. We are, said they, the sub- 
jects of the Pope, you must therefore admit us as ultra- 
montanists (that is, Papists), or not at all; and, as 
ultra-montanists, we recognise the Pope alone as the 
rightful spiritual governor of the three kingdoms. The 
Pope has done still more. In the bull whereby he re- 
establishes the ecclesiastical hierarchy, he speaks of the 
English people as of a nation plunged hitherto in re- 
ligious barbarism. Thus outraging England in the revo- 
lution which caused its glory, its greatness, its indepen- 
dence, and which, at this very day, makes it the inviolable 
asylum of Buropean liberty. The people whose flag 
ranges o’er the sea, and whose power is attested in every 
quarter of the globe, did not suppose that a government 
indebted to foreign troops for the very appearance of 
life, would seriously have dared to pretend that it could 
dictate to them any laws, religious or otherwise. Hence 
the effervescence caused by the manifestation of Papat 
absolutism. 

But the emotion of the State Church is far from 
having the same excuse. There we observe only a sec- 
tarian rivalry, a mere question of—shop. In the 
contemptuous orations which they have put forth 
for more than a month, and which fill the daily 
papers, the chiefs of Anglicanism pretend that 
they, much better than Rome, represent the primi- 
tive and apostolic church—the true Catholic Church, 
This assumption of orthodoxy, which goes back 
to the early days of the Reformation, has thrown 
Anglicanism into the same excesses as those with which 
it charges its enemies. It has been intolerant and per- 
secuting. It has raised scaffolds as well as the Inquisi- 
tion; it has covered Ireland with blood; and there is not 
a single sect among the Dissenters which has not crimes 
to lay to its charge. 

The reform accomplished in the sixteenth century was 
u great and glorious revolution, because, in spite of the 
horrible excesses which defiled it, there resulted civil 
liberty and freedom of conscience. Anglicanism, then, 
in creating a hierarchy of bishops, after having repudi- 
ated the authority of the Pope, was guilty of an anomaly. 
The establishment of a religious authority on the morrow 
of a revolution made in the name of free inquiry, was an 
inconsequence and a usurpation which must be repudi- 
ated equally by the Catholics who remained faithful, 
and by the free inquirers. And this, in fact, took place. 

Hundreds of sects have been formed outside this arbi- 
trary supremacy; and the anarchy which now devours 
Anglicanism is such, that on the day when it loses its 
official position, and the immense riches derived from 
confiscations of property belonging to the Romish Church, 
it will cease to exist even in name. 

The want of respect into which the Anglican Church 
has fallen cannot be greater or more deserved than it is. 
This church is nothing else than a clerical aristocracy, 
monopolizing all ecclesiastical benefices, of some great 
families, and rich landowners. Bishops and rectors are 
appointed with regard to political motives, or motives of 
convenience, without much respect to talent, virtue, or 
fitness. We may suppose, then, how ministers so re- 
eruited fulfil ir evangelical mission. Except on 
Sunday, when from custom they mount the pulpit, 
and deliver mechanically an icy discourse without 
soul and without faith, these grand seigneurs, these 
creatures of the Lord Chancellor, never see their parish- 
ioners. They would fear contamination from such rela- 
tions, and would dread to compromise, by contact with 
misery and suffering, the immaculate whitencss of their 

loves. Hence, between them and the people a divorce 

as irrevocably taken place, and the State Church pre- 
serves a remnant of power only by its immense riches, 
and its incarnation in the chief of the State. 

Like the Methodists, the Quakers, the Baptists, and 
other Dissenters, the Catholics also have profited by the 
discredit of Anglicanism. But now, as ever, the Court 
of Rome has compromised all by the extravagance of its 
pretensions. While it lived im silence, and contented 
itself with the liberty guaranteed by law, its adherents 
increased, and it gained ground upon the State Church. 
Pius the Ninth was for a while popular in England, as 
in the rest of Europe; and it was not impossible that a 
large number of L minds, through opposition to 
the Rationalism of Germany, might come to recognise 
in the Pope the representative of a Church founded upon 
authority. The most ordinary common-sense, therefore, 
— in his relations with England Pius should 

ave doubled his rescrve and moderation. He has done 
the very contrary. 

Yielding to the advice of some ambitious prelates, 
who were wearied, no doubt, by too humble a position 
and wished to show themselves openly with mitre an 
crosier, he has parcelled out among his vishops the ſreest 
country in Europe, and launched a bull which has 
awakened odious prejudices long put aside, as one 
would have thought, by a semtment of justice. In his 
able manifesto, Cardinal Wiseman has denounced, with 
reason, the furious inconsistency of liberals and sectaries 
who outrage his faith and independence, but in reality 
the blow is struck. The wolf may try to put on the lamb’s 
fleece, but all the world has seen his claws and his teeth. 
‘The apparition of the old Jtalian priest has cured, for a 
long time, of their Catholic whims, the melancholic doc- 
tors of Oxtord, the vapoury Puseyites, aud all amateur 


semi-Papists of the High Church. England has become, 
as in ,the time of Elizabeth, the irreconcilable enemy of 
Rome, and there is not a sect among the Dissenters 
which does not partake in this animosity. 

In Germany, Switzerland, and in the North, the Pro 
testant churches have assumed, or have a tendency to 
assume, a republican organization. The Romish Church, 
on the contrary, obstinately claims the exercise of abso- 
lute power. e mind wishes to enjoy independence, 
and all State religions presume to subject it to the de- 
mands of their hierarchy, and to impose upon it the 
decisions of their authority. Between tendencies so 
1 * there is no possible reconciliation. 

ligion will always have an immense influence upon 
society; but if it means to guide society, it must be 
something else than an old piece of mechanism, immova 
ble in its forms and its conduct. 

State religions, Anglican, Roman, or otherwise, with 
their aristocracy of cardinals and bishops, of Pope and 
Popess, have had their time. The excesses which they 
have committed have produced indifference and infidelity 
which threaten them with ruin. They can avoid it only 
by giving up all temporal dominion, and devoting them- 
selves to the guidance of souls. 

To do this they must shake off the dust of the middle 
ages—they must alter their barbarous jurisprudence, 
and identify themselves with modern society. 

At all events there is one way to put an end to in- 
tolerable abuses, and that is to adopt the American sys- 
tem; namely, to suppress all State-churches, and to 
place all sects upon the same level, in a sort of religious 
republic. A. Peyrart. 


LAW, POLICE, ASSIZE, &c. 


Tue Privireces or tae Univexsiry or Cam- 
BRipge.—In the Cambridge Borough Police Court, 
yesterday week, a case came on for hearing, founded 
upon a warrant of assault granted to Miss Emma 
Thompson, daughter of a respectable cowkeeper, 
residing in Thompson’s-lane, Cambridge, against 
the Rev. J. Fenwick, M.A., of Corpus Christi 
College, and ip of the University of Cambridge, 
and two of his attendants (or“ bull-dogs ). The 
assault charged consisted in Mr. Fenwick having 
— the complainant, and having consigned her 
to the charge of his men. The court was most 
densely crowded throughout the whole proceedings 
by the townspeople and undergraduates, and at 
times the ebullition of feeling was such that the 
bench had great difficulty in preserviig order, It 
is not at all improbable that this case will lead to 
some important results as affecting the privileges of 
the University, or at least to a definition of the 
duties of the proctors in the exercise of their un- 
gracious office, the apprehension of lewd women.“ 
lt was admitted on all hands that the character of 
Miss Thompson is most irreproachable, Some one 
coming up who recognised the young woman, she 
was allowed to go home, having been a few minutes 
in charge of the proctor’s men. Mr, Fenwick 
claimed to have the matter inquired into before the 
Courtof the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of 
the University, and protested against the jurisdic- 
tion of the borough magistrates; but the clerk to 
the justice (Mr. Eden) said this proceeding was 
under an act (9 Geo. IV. e. 31), which contained no 
saving clause reserving the privileges of the Univer- 
sity. The protest, therefore, was of no avail. When 
the evidence was concluded, the magistrates retired 
for a few minutes, and on their return, the deputy- 
mayor said that the magistrates found that the 
assault was proved, and had determined to fine John 
Fenwick £1, Robert Boning 10s., and John Robin- 
son 10s., and the expenses, or in default of payment, 
each to suffer fourteen days’ imprisonment. The 
announcement of the decision 39 to give great 
satisfaction to the dense crowd of townspeople who 
had squeezed themselves into the court. ‘Lhe fine 
was paid, on arrest, and with the uoderstanding that 
— we privilege” claimed would be further de- 
fended. 


Arnoctous Cauvgtry.—A case of disgusting barba- 
rity was brought before the magistrates at Guildhall, 
by Mr. Phillimore, the well-known civilian, on Mon- 
day. Theaccused is Mr. George Sloane, a special 

leader, of 6, Pump-court, Temple; charged with 
havin starved and ill-treated his female servant, 
Jane Wilbred, 17 years of age. Occupying the 
same chambers with the defendant, Mr. Phillimore’s 
attention was called by his clerk to the wretched 
emaciated condition of the defendant's servant—he, 
with his wife and a young lady, making the Temple 
their residence. The girl was sent by the parties 
interfering to the hospital, on the advice of Dr. 
Marsden, whose evidence was to the following 
effect :— 

It was a case resulting — from want of food [great sen- 
sation}. Such must have been the case for many months, other- 
wise the girl never could have been iv such an attenuated and 
low condition asche was when I first saw her. lam quite satis- 
fied that, if it had not been for the interlerence of Mr. Ph 
more and Mr. Fry, she must have died. She could not have ex- 
isted in that state many days longer [great sensation). It was 
entirely owing to wantof food and wirmth. There were marks 
of violence on various parts of her body, particularly about the 
neck and shoulders. The had not been inflicted by anything 
very hard, such as a stick, for if that had been used the bones 
must have been broken, as there was nothing to interpose 
between the skin and bone [sensation]. I have been in the 
constant habit, during the last 20 years, of seeing cases of ex- 
treme distress, in many of which the persons have died in a 
few bourse after their admisrion into the horpital, but | never 
saw a case at all approaching the appearance presented by that 
girl. 1 could not have believed a person could be so 1educed 
aud live. She was, certainly, the most perfect living ekeleton | 
had ever seen in the course of my life. 

Alderman Humphery said it would, be necessary 
that the girl should be brought forward. Two of 
the officers of the Court accordingly went out, and 
returned carrying a chair, on which the girl was 
placed. A deep groan seemed to break from every 
person involuntarily, She was placed in an easy 
chair, and supported on pillows, and during the 
whole course of her examination it was almost im- 


— 


possible to perceive that she was living, but for the 
motion of her eyes and lips. She was placed by the 
side of the presiding Alderman, who had to put his 
ear close to her mouth to catch her feeble accents, 
which she uttered with great difficulty, and at long 
intervals. The poor creature 2 not only 
to severe and frequent beatings by Mrs. Sloane, and 
systematic starvation, but acts of motiveless barbarity 
too disgusting to be mentioned. She had been in 
the West Union Workhouse, and left there for Mr, 
Sloane's service. When Mr. Clarkson, who ap- 
peared for the defence, rose to cross-examine, and 
said,“ When did Mr. Sloane beat you? It was not 
till after a long interval, the witness whispered to 
the alderman, ** Mr. Sloane beat me about a month 
ago.“ She then appeared to fall asleep, and became 
perfectly unconscious. Dr. Marsden rose and said, 
The cross-examination must be instantly discon- 
tinued, as in the present condition of the girl she 
cannot possibly sustain it any longer.” Mr. Clark- 
son would willingly forbear putting any further 
questions in the present state of the unfortunate 
witness. He believed that when the case came to 
be further investigated it would present a different 
aspect from that which it now appeared to wear. 
His client was willing that every inquiry should be 
made. Alderman Humphery (with emphasis)— 
There shall indeed be another inquiry, and Mrs. 
Sloane must also appear to answer this serious 
charge. In answer to a question as to whether he 
would take bail, the Alderman said he could not at 
that moment determine. was not improbable 
(though he hoped that s ould not be the case) 
but that the unfortunate girl might die in the 
interim. Bail was, however, ultimately accepted, 
and Mr. Sloane was bound over, himself in £200, 
and two sureties of £100 each, to appear and ans wer 
the charge next week. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_——s 

Two Wars or Deatine wita Decarsp Inetitru- 
rtons.— In dealing with ancient institutions which 
appear to have lost their efficacy, there are two 
courses. The narrow-minded, the men of mere 
practical understanding, without imagination to call 
up those manifold relations which lie beyond the span 
of the understanding—they who see one thing clearly 
and distinctly, and who straightway conclude that 
it is the only thing to be seen, who walk between 
two high walls, and suppose that the whole world is 
included between them—they who have no reverence 
for antiquity, no faith in a higher spirit guiding and 
shaping the actions of men, and pervading their 
institutions—they who trust in their own wisdom 
and in their own wills, and who desire to see that 
wisdom and that will reflected in every thing around 
them—will destroy the decayed institution as 
worthless, to set up some creation of their own in 
its stead. They, on the other hand, who have 
learned to distrust their own wisdom, and to sus- 
pect their will—who have discovered the limits of 
their faculties, and how narrow they are—who have 
perceived how far the largest part of what is valu- 
able in their minds is owing to the unnoticed in- 
fluences of the thouglits, and principles, and institu- 
tions amidst which they have grown up—they who 
have discerned that in nations also, as in other 
bodies corporate, there is a kind of instinct whereby 
they seek and assimilate what is suitable and health- 
ful, rejecting what is noxious—who have discerned 
that in nations also the child is the father of the 
man,“ and that the only sure progress of national 
life lies in expansion and transfiguration, not in 
transmigration—will always be anxious to — Ar 
the institutions which their fathers have left them; 
not, however, in their worn-out dilapidated state, 
but restored completeness and vigour, with a new 
spirit of life kindled in them.—Julius Hare. 


Tus New JAK Suzsrrarp.”’—The convict who 
broke out of the Model Prison, on the evening of 
— | se’nnight, while su to be in chapel, 
- | a 282 the + po note to the Governor : 
“ Monday, Dec. 2, 1860.— e Hacket presents 
his — i] to the Governor of the Model Prison, 
Pentonville ; and begs to apprise him of his happy 
escape from the gaol. He is in excellent spirits, and 
can assure the Governor that it will be useless for 
his men to pursue him: that he is quite safe, and in 
a few days intends to proceed to the Continent to 
recruit his health.“ 


Mu. Home at SovurnHampton.—On Monday se'n- 
night, a grand banquet was given by the friends of 
Radical reform in this borough to Mr. Joseph Hume, 
M. P. Mr. Uume delivered a long speech, and ran 
over the forty years’ history of his political life. He 
reminded them of being the first Radical reformer of 
his time now living, and that he had remained con- 
sistent to his principles from that period to the pre- 
sent, nor would he cease his exertions in that cause 
while life and health were spared to him. He told 
those assembled what he had done, and what he had 
failed in doing, and concluded by declaring, that he 
was the same firm supporter of reform he ever had 
been. 


Incazaszs or THe Fancy Hosizsay Traps or 
Leicestex.—The other day one of our feillow-towns- 
men (by no means an old man) was talking with us 
on the increase of the manufactures of this town and 
district, and especially of the opening up of new 
branches within the last few years. Why,“ he 
observed, it seems but as the other day, since 
‘Harris and Sons’ was the only firm in the fanc 
trade; now there are from thirty to forty firms all 
in the fancy trade, while the parent firm (Messers. 
Harris's) are going to enlarge their new warehouse 
by about one-halt.”’ Seeing that a large portion of 
this increased trade has arsen since iree-trade in 


food became in the ascendant, it does not uppear 
that the prospects of Leicester are very discouraging. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE PERIODICALS (DECEMBER). 


The appearance of this month's magazines re- 
minds us that the year is well nigh run out. Edi- 
tors congratulate themselves on the fact, and with 
becoming thankfulness and humility, acknowledge 
their indebtedness to a gracious public, and vow 
afresh their determination to excel all past per- 
formances in those for which they wooingly seek a 
similar reward. Happy editors who wear the 
laurels they have fairly won, and happy public thus 
to be hailed as the “ very noble and approved good 
masters” of so versatile and skilled a literary 


corps. 

Failing in with the fashion of the time, which 
subordinates all other matters to one master topic, 
we propose turning a little out of our ordinary 
way, and running through the monthlies, just in 
search of their deliverances on the policy of the 
Pope. Unlike their daily and hebdominal contem- 
poraries, necessity has not been laid upon them to 
pronounce “in hot haste,” and we think we dis- 
cern, in their more subdued tone, the advantage 
12 a month's rumination. 

Eren BLACK WooD’s MAGAZINE, though it speaks 
out in unmistakeable terms, is not indisposed to 
have a little merriment over the affair, and espe- 
cially at that “noble” letter-writer Lord John, 
= whose contemptuous scorn of the Papacy it 
offers this cool comment :— 


All this is what Dominie Sampson would have pro- 
nounced ‘pro-digious!’.... Tt was obviously un- 
fortunate that his zeal had been kindled so late, there 
being noimaginable doubt that the Pope had marked 
out Westminster for the See of his new Archbishop 
several years ago. Andit is clear that the appointment 
of one Archbishop would have been as great an en- 
croachment as the fixture of fifty. The principle was 
there, aud it would evidently be prolific. Yet not a syl- 
lable of remonstrance had transpired. Wisdom was 
silent in the streets, and precaution slumbered within 
the Cabinet curtains. Whitehall was as quiet as Lam- 
beth, and Lambeth, of course, was Lethe. No minister 
hurried to the palace, with pallid lips and faltering 
nerves, like him who 
Drew Priam's curtain at the dead of night, 
To tell him Troy was burned,’ 

But the Dean and Chapter of Westminster had actually 
attempted to break the slumber, by an address depre- 
cating the appoin'ment as utterly unconstitutional. 
This occurred in 1848. It was heard of no more, and 
silence came again.“ 


What should be done, our ebony friend saith 
not ; but we are assured that “ the time is at hand 
for a great restoration to the principles of Eng- 
land“ —a very comforting prediction, no doubt, to 
those who know what that means. 


The Ec.ectic Reviewer of course looks at the 
question from a somewhat different point of view, 
and regarding the appearai.ce of the Pope’s bull 
as a crisis precipilated by the gradual approach to 
the Romish creed and ritual” which has „cha- 
racterised the recent history of the Anglican 
Church” thus satirizes the disturbed culprits :— 


“The splash with which the wooden king made his 
advent among the frogs, occasioned no turmoil com- 
parable to that which this unexpected neasure has created 
among the great body of the clergy, and a portion of the 
laity, of the Anglican Church. Indeed, the present 
— tion of the clergy appears to us to be humiliating 

ond all precedent, and the conduct to which they are 
driven in their panic to be proportionately undignified 
and ridiculous. On the first rumour of the rival hier- 
archy the more prominent dignitaries of the Church 
betook themselves to their stalls, and there, like rumi- 
nant animals, diligently employed themselves in eatin 
the words of former charges, sermons, and pastora 
letters. The spectacle is truly a painful one; and the 
laborious mastication and spasmodic deglutition, espe- 
cially where, as in the case of the Bishop of London, 
there are cartilaginous passages to be disposed of, must 
be distressing to every humane mind, whose sympathies 
extend beyond his own grade in the creation. Mean- 
while the inferior clergy flock together like sheep in a 
thunderstorm, each clamorously protesting against the 
Popish heresies, which none have lately propagated with 
very contagious zeal, save his own brethren, and per- 
chance himself. In every diocese solemn addresses and 
elaborate replies are daily passing between the clerical 
Peachum and the episcopal Locket; and, what is most 
extraordinary, without the remotest approach to the ad- 
mission in the play, Brother, brother, we are both in 
the wrong.“ 


Of the Appeal of Dr. Wiseman in contrast with 
his pastoral address, he thus writes :— 


_ “ Subequently, however, Cardinal Wiseman has found 
it expedient to lower this arrogant tone, and having 
allowed time to both the secular and the spiritual aris- 
tocracy to exhale all their bigotry, and to commit them- 
selves to the grossest absurdities, he has published an 
appeal to the British people, in which he has submitted 
them to the most merciless and mortifying exposure. 
- +» «+ « The entire Appeal, which we have thus 
epitomized, we may fairly designate as a masterpiece of 
controversial exposition, and, as against the Protes- 
tant hierarchy, absolutely triumphant.” 


The course proper to be pursued by Dissenters is 
briefly disposed of. The writer dissents from those 
who regard the event as unimportant, though it is 
the spread of Romanism as a religious system 
which is the object of his concern. But he urges 


upon Dissenters to refrain from “hounding down 
their Catholic fellow-subjects to the rabid cry of 
‘No Popery,’ especially remembering the sus- 


more from ery | for legislative interference” in 
an ecclesiastical dispute. 


“This would, indeed, be tosurrender the whole ground 
on which we as Nonconformists must take our stand; 
namely, that the Legislature has no rightful power to 
interfere with the subject in spiritual and ecclesiastical 
concerns. Hence we view with great regret that hasty 
and ill-judged letter of Lord John Russell to the Bishop 
of Durham, by which he has purchased a sudden, ard 
we imagine a very transient, mob popularity. His lord- 
ship greatly mistakes the temper of the age if he thinks 
that the British people will permit any Government to 
take a retrograde step towards religious persecution ; 
and if, in an unguarded and ill-omened hour, the Dissen- 
ters of Great Britain should lend their influence, even by 
a silent neutrality,to the enactment ofa restrictive statute 
against their Catholic fellow-countrymen, they will be 
forging the fetters and twisting the scourges for their 
own future degradation and torture.” 


The moral of the whole is tersely given in the 
closing sentences. 


‘* Fellow-countrymen, if you would escape the pesti- 
lence, destroy in time the nidus that harbours the con- 
tagion. The way to exterminate tigers, is to burn the 


jungle. 


The EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE is earnest in its 
denunciations of Popery and its exhortations to 
resistance; but if, in the absence of explicit state- 
ment, we understand aright, would rely on moral 
means, and not on legislative enactments. 

The editor of the BArrisr MAGAZINE, writing 
in a calmer strain, reads the Dissenting public what 
we deem to be this judicious homily :— 


“In issuing this decree, the Pope has only acted as 
popes have been accustomed to act for more than twelve 
centuries, taking advantage of every opportunity to ex- 
tend their dominion, renewing as promptly as practi- 
eable every claim which circumstances had compelled 
them to suspend, and exalting themselves above all 
power, human or divine. The direct results of this mea- 
sure are not, however, what we have most to fear, but 
the consequences which will accrue from the manner in 
which it has been received. Courses have been adopted 


already, under the influence of ardent feeling, which no 


considerate friend of truth will attempt to justify. Mea- 
sures may perhaps be proposed, and carried through 
the 22 which will greatly restrict our own free- 
dom of worship and action. Some timid Dissenters may 
incautiously seek refuge in the royal supremacy, and 
strengthen that uhion between the ecclesiastical and the 
civil powers from which our fathers and ourselves have 
severely suffered. But most of all we dread the effects 
of that reaction which the character of the existing ex- 
citement ensures. Nothing injures a good cause 80 
much as to endeavour to promote it*by unjustifiable 
means, and nothing tends so much to render a bad cause 

pular as to treat its advocates with undue harshness. 

housands who are now most alarmed and indignant, 
will soon find that their present impressions are in some 
respects incorrect, and they will be led to suppose that 
their fear of Papal machinations was altogether un- 
founded. Many will learn that they have been misin- 
formed respecting some alleged facts, about which they 
now dogmatize fiercely, and they will then begin to re- 
gard the Romanists as victims of calumny and oppres- 
sion. One step further, and the objects of vanquished 
prejudice will appear to them to be innocent, amiable, 
— worthy of admiration. It is easy to see, that the 
classes now most vociferous in their outcry against 
Popery and Puseyism are in a high state of prepared- 
ness for the reception of Romish doctrine. The grievous 
ignorance of what Popery really is, which is now preva- 
lent, and which has been prevalent the last thirty years, 
is that which imparts to the present crisis its most 
formidable aspect. We cannot suppress our apprehen- 
sion, that multitudes of Dissenters are as little fitted for 
the trying scenes into which they are about to enter as 
their neighbours who boast of attachment to the Esta- 
blished Church.“ 


THe Cuuncn (also Baptist) thinks the Pope’s 
rocedure “ only an almost ludicrous exhibition of 
apal infatuation and folly,” and “ admirably well- 

timed to disgust all the sensible part of the nation 
with Popery itself.” It admits the right of the 
Pope to act as he has done :— 


„As to our Prime Minister, we are glad to see the 
Government and some of the Chief Priests at variance. 
Would that the contest might become so hot between 
them, that they might part asunder the one from the 
other. eir union we regard as infinitely more dan- 
gerous to the interests of true religion itself, and far 
more destructive of civil and religious liberty, than all 
the ‘ foreign’ Pope can do. Pope John Russell, in his 
simplicity, appears to forget that one-AaH of his country- 
men consider him to be as impious an intruder on the 
rights of Christ’s Church, in assuming its vice-headship 
under Queen Victoria, as the Pope can possibly be in 
his judgment, Of the two sets of Popes our chief fear 
is from the Premier-Popes.”’ 

The Primitive CURA MAGAZINE, the organ 
of another section of the Baptist body (Strict 
Baptist) is equally decided in its views :— 

„% With respect to the way in which it behoves us, as 
Protestar* Dissenters, to carry on our conflict with 
Rome, we .can only recommend moral and spiritual 
means, The ecclesiastical and political are so mixed up, 
both in our own constitution and that of Rome, as to 
make it extremely difficult, if not impossibie, for Dis- 
senters to take action in this matter. The 
treatment which Mr. Edward Miall, the consistent and 
able advocate of our principles, received at a public 
meeting at Islington, recently, was a significant fact, as 
it regards the spirit and aims of these gentlemen.” 


Tux WESLEYAN REVIEW would seem to have 
been inspired by the spirit of contradiction, now so 
rife. While unsparing of its scorn in referring to 
“certain infatuated Dissenters” and “ long-headed 
— of whom “ we are quite ashamed”— 

esides being sorry “for their obtuseness,” it yet 
replies to the query, What are we to do in resist- 
ance to the aggression of the Papacy? in these 


picious quarter in which it is raise —arid_still 


satisfactory terms: 


“ We apprehend that our principles mast compel us 
to keep within the limits of our moral — The 
members of the Church of England may consistently ad- 
dress the Crown or the Legislature, and call on them to 
vindicate the Protestant people of this realm against 
the insults of Rome. We must take occasion, from these 
circumstances, only to protest more strongly than ever 
against ecclesiastical tyranny in all its forms. Priest] 
arrogance must be humbled ; for, since we have seen it 
nearer home, bidding defiance to all law and justice, and 
working out its own ends reckless of all the interests of 
the Church of Christ, it is certain that priestly power is 
the same detested, intolerable thing that it ever was. 
In the meantime our work is patient, and, if 
need be, suffering, testimony. We are not to fight, even 
against worldly systems, with carnal weapons. Our 
weapon is the sword of the Spirit, wielded with faith, 
prayerfulness, and courage. 


There is, however, another reference to the subject 
in the “ Review of the Month,” and, we suppose, 
by another writer, for instead of approving of the 
attempt to “take occasion, from these circum- 
stances, only to protest more strongly than ever 
against ecclesiastical tyranny in all its forms,” he 
thus writes :— 


In some few intances a portion of our Nonconform- 
ing brethren have deemed it right to introduce amend- 
ments expressive of hostility to hierarchical establish- 
ments generally. This course of procedure we deem 
unwise and uncalled for, under the circumstances, when 
it is desirable to unite the Protestantism of the country 
against the aggressions of Rome. It would be better to 
subordinate, for the present, their opinions on the sub- 
ject of State-churchism, as we are persuaded that the 
determined hostility of the public against the Roman 
invasion must eventually lead to a modification, if not 
an entire reform, of the system to which they are con- 
scientiously, and, we think, with unanswerable reason, 
opposed.” 

But what are we to think of the complacent allu- 
sion which is made to the various public meetings 
which have been held, the result of which will 
„ doubtless be to induce the Government to intro- 
duce some measure which will put a stop to the 
attempt of the Pope to secure political and terri- 
torial influence in this country?” Is this the 
keeping “ within the limits of our moral means,” 
and the patient and suffering “ testimony” which 
are insisted upon in the very opposite page? 

Tue CaRrisTiAN REFORMER (Unitarian) does 
not apparently attach great practical importance to 
the matter. The bull is regarded as both a 
blunder and an impropriety not to be justified. 
The Bishop of London’s share in the movement 
excites the writer's “ disgust :’— 

Instead of combating the Church of Rome with the 
Protestant weapon of the right of private judgment, 
this wary Metropolitan contents himself with setting u 
the Church of England as superior to that of Rome, an 
conjures his clergy to eschew German theology and the 
fatal heresy ’ of Rationalism, and to practise a sedulous 
inculeation of the doctrines’ of the Church, and ‘a firm 
adherence to its Creeds, and Liturgy, and Articles.“ Sham 
Protestantism of this kind is not to be trusted in the en- 
counter which we are on the eve of witnessing. It is 
not by substituting the Queen’s supremacy for that of the 
Pontiff of Rome, and by playing off the Convocation 
of the Clergy against the Pope's assumed infallibility, 
that Popish aggression is to be withstood.” 


Any attempt to re-enact penal laws will, it is 
predicted, certainly fail :— 


„ Happily, we have a Premier, who, however he may re- 
sent an insult to his Sovereign, will never ſorget or violate 
the immutable and impartial principle of religious liberty, 
and a House of Commons who will not consent to undo 
the work of the last quarter of a century for the sake of 
achieving a temporary popularity. For ourselves, we 
think the fever has been suffered to reach a somewhat 
unreasonable height, and that many now under its 
influence will presently think so too. With a free 
press, popular institutions, and a population certainly 
growing in intelligence, we can well afford to smile 
at the utmost efforts of open Romanism to bring the 
mind of this country again under its sway.” 

From THe UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE 
we learn the views of one section of Scottish Dis- 
sent. Our friends across the Tweed are naturally 
influenced in their judgment by the character of 
their ecclesiastical relationships :— 

„We have in Scotland a religious body, howbeit one 
of the least of the tribes of Israel amongst us, which has 
continued for years to arrogate to itself the name of the 
Church in § „ ignoring the existence of the 

hurch which our law establishes; and, indeed, of all 
other churches save the Romish, — the gs | 
of our Christian ordinances, and parcelling out our lan 
into dioceses, within which their ‘ lord . olaim 
to be the exclusive ecclesiastical authority. e have 
presbyteries, too, and parish ministers, who assume the 
oversight of all the schools in their bounds, and hold 
themselves entitled to visit, as the only properly con- 
stituted overseers, the families in their parish—even, we 
presume, the families of lord bishops themselves. In all 
this we see a pretension to supremacy, and a claim to 
sole and undivided sway, inconsistent with the spiritual 
independence of the nation; yet we seldom grow in- 
dignant at it.“ 


Another magazine connected with the same 
body—TuHE CuRIsTIAN JOURNAL—thus writes, in 
the person of its London correspondent :— 


Were there no State Church at all, England would 
have nothing to fear from Popery; an endowed Pro- 
testantism is a greater evil to a nation than an unen- 
dowed Popery; therefore, whilst we seek to get rid of 
the one, let us not bolster up the other, Nonconfor- 
mists ought to be true to their own principles. Let them 
oppose Romanism as they would any other evil, on clear 
and intelligible grounds, and not only Romish Popery 
but English Popery also. If the Established clergy 
desire the assistance of Dissenters in this the hour of 
their need, the least they can do is to cease to rob them- 


Let church-rates be abolished, and all compulsory sup, 
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rt come toa tual end. We must not be caught 
by coaxing. The clergy are very free with their smooth 
phrases just now. ‘Our D ting brethren,’ say some; 
sound churchmanship does not consist in crying down 
Dissent,’ says another; and yet these very men, under 
other circumstances, would crush and denounce us all 
as ‘schismatics,’ and even now they pray to be de- 
livered’ from us as such every Sabbath morning. The 
ht at present is almost exclusively between two 
hierarchies about powers and privileges which belong 
to neither; and it will be wellif the result justify the 
old proverb, that ‘when rogues disagree, honest men 
come by their oon.“ 


The writer, however, does not counsel neutrality 
in the contest with Romanism. 

The FREE CHURCH MAGAZINE cordially agrees 
with a large portion of “the high-toned indigna- 
tion of England,” but has no sympathy with the 
clerical character of the agitation :— 


„When men clamour in defence of what is distinctly 
unscriptural—the spiritual supremacy of the Crown over 


Christ’s Church—that is neither more nor less than 
meeting Popery with a Papal argument; and such a 
method of defence the system can easily repel. Or, if it 


is merely because prelates are insulted, or the Church 
in danger, that the nation waxes vehement, and clamours 
against the aggressor, that also is opposing Popery with 
a portion of itself, and neither can the issue of that op- 
position be doubtful.” 


The Bishop of London comes in for a special share 
of this censure :— 

Not the truth—not the pure Protestant doctrine— 
but Dr. Blomfield's own position as an ecclesiastic—it 
was that which brought him into the field; and when he 
entered it, his previous character as a professedly Pro- 
testant bishop, had made him feeble or worthless as a 
defender of the truth. Mincing ambiguities are not 
weapons with which to assail the system of the son of 
＋ ition at any time, especially in times like ours; and 

f the cause of civil and religious liberty have no bolder 
or better friend than Bishop Blomfield, it is not difficult 
to foretel the result of his endeavours. Dr. Doyle's 
rear) will soon be verified—there will be no Arch- 

ishop of Canterbury.” 
The writer has no doubt as to the ultimate fate of 
Popery, but meanwhile waits “to see whether the 
controversy is to assume a scriptural character, and 
in that character to be triumphant, or merely a 
political and sectarian one, and in that case to 
sink into the earth out of which it arose.” 

Lastly, we have the sentiments of the Quakers, 
in the columns of the FRIEND, in which there is 
an expression of satisfaction at the anti Papal feel- 
ing which has been evoked, but none of concern 
at the act which has elicited it :— 

„The Papal bull, taken in connexion with the Car- 
dinal’s address, exhibit, it is true, no abatement, much 
less a renunciation of the ancient claims of the Romish 
See, yet we think it would be easy to show, that under 
the altered régime, she will no new political 

wer in this country, and will be no better able to sub- 
ect even her own disciples to the tyranny of her ec- 
clesiastical laws, against their own consent, and con 
trary to the spirit of the British constitution. With 
those who are already Romanists in heart, she may 

ibly acquire a higher degree of respectability, anda 
arger claim on their submission, but as it regards these, 
it were far preferable that they should become open 
seceders, than remain Papists in disguise. Protest- 
antism, so far as it is pure Christianity, will lose no 
argument in its favour—so far as it consists in the right 
of private judgment, and the enjoyment of individual 
liberty, it will not be really invaded.” 
The union of Dissenters with Churchmen, in as- 
serting the royal supremacy, is condemned as “a 
virtual abnegation of principle, 2 1 — 
on conscientious Nonconformity, and effecting no 
practical good in regard to the evils of Popery,” as 
well-as opening the door for the ing of perse- 
cuting enactments. The article closes thus :— 

“The events of the past month have renewed our 
conviction that the „ litical remedy for the present 
evil is the separation of the Church from the State, and 
the speedy introduction of equal laws for all, of whatever 

—and that the surest method of opposing an 5 
ion on the spiritual privileges of man, will 
ound, not in running for shelter under the wing of 
royal prerogatives, an 
but in uniting, as far as it is possible, with unsectarian 
zeal, to instruct the ignorant, and to make known 
among our heathen ulation, both by living and 

— the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 


The ‘of Human Progression, and Natural 
Probability of a Reign of Justice. London: 
Johnstone and Hunter. 


Tuis title was not immediately attractive to us. 
It has been our misfortune to meet with so much 
baseless theorizing, eccentric speculation, and 
empty rhodomontaile on “human progression,” 
that we suffered an aversion to the theme, almost 
amounting to horror, to deter us long from an 
attack on this volume; but when, unable any 
longer to delay a notice of a book which had been 
a good while on our table, we began somewhat dis- 
trustfully to read it, we found at once that our 
uneasy fears were most unjust, and our hesitation 
a wrong to ourselves and our readers. Every step 
in perusal rendered it certain that the work was of 
an importance not to be estimated by a partial 
examination; and that a fair decision on its merits 
must be no hasty judgment. We have, therefore, 
rendered ourselves thoroughly familiar with its 
contents, having given to many parts a repeated 
perusal; and we are fully satisfied that the opinion 
we now express will be affirmed by every compe 
tent critic—that it is the most profound and origi- 
nal contribution to a science of politics that has 
been furnished by any recent writer, 


of Parliamentary enactments, : 


~ 
1 


We do not hope to give a very complete or satis- 
factory view of aninvestigation in which multiplicity 
of details is inseparable from the argument, and clear 
know! of several groups of reasonings essen- 
tial to the intelligibility of the conclusions. But 
we believe that an account of the outline of the 
treatise will be generally acceptable, and will com- 
mend it to the earnest study of many readers. The 
quotations we give will further exhibit the philoso- 
phical character of the work, and the crystal purity 
and transparency of the author’s style. 


The author defines Politics as “the science of 
Equity, and treats of the relations of men in 
equity :” to obliterate all unequitable action of 
men, singly or in bodies, towards each other, is, 
therefore, its practical ultimatum ; and it professes 
to develop the /aws by which human actions ought 
to be regulated,in so far as men interfere with 
each other. But human actions may be viewed 
under various distinct aspects—e.g. killing a man 
may be regarded in its physiological aspect, an 
injury causing the cessation of his functions—in 
its economical aspect, the destruction of a mechanism 
which possessed so much value—in its political 
aspect, as a crime, or duty, or neither—in its reli- 
gious aspect, as a sin or otherwise. The position of 
Politics is thus seen to be—* posterior to political 
economy, and anterior to religion. It superadds a 
new concept to economics, and religion again adds 
a new concept to politics. Political economy can 
in no respect be allowed to discourse of duty, nor 
can politics be allowed to discourse of sin.” 

In every branch of knowledge the first question 
is its method. The following extract on this head 
will do much to give the reader the outline of the 
inquiry: a 

“The question is, ‘Is there any possibility of dis- 
covering or evolving a natural theory which is not arbi- 
trary?’ Is there in the question of man’s political rela- 
tion to man, a truth and a falsity, as independent of 
man’s opinion as are the truths of geometry or astro- 
nomy? A truth there must be somewhere, and in the 

resent volume we attempt to exhibit the probability of 
ts evolution. 

Our argument is based on the theory of progress, or 
the fact of a progress ; for it is a fact as well as a theory. 
And the theory of progress is based on the principle, 
that there is an order in which man not only does evolve 
the various branches of knowledge, but an order in 
which man must necessarily evolve the various branches 
of knowledge. And this necessity is based on the prin- 
ciple, that every science, when undergoing its process of 
discovery, is objective, that is, the object of contempla- 
tion ; but when discovered and reduced to ordination it 
becomes sulyective, that is, a means of operation for the 
discovery and evolution of the science that lies logically 
beyond it, and next to it in logical proximity. 

„It this logical dependence of one science on another 
could be clearly made out for the whole realm of know- 
ledge, it would give the outline, not only of the classifi- 
cation of the sciences, but of man’s intellectual history 
—of man’s intellectual development—where the word 
development means, not the alteration of man’s nature, 
but the extension of his knowledge, and the consequent 
improvement of his mode of action, entailing with it the 
improvement of his condition. 

‘And if the law of this intellectual development can 
be made out for the branches of knowledge which have 
already been reduced to ordination, it may be carried 
into the future, and the future progress of mankind may 
be seen to evolve logically out of the past progress. 

„Let us then consider the aspects in which a science 
of politics may be viewed: 

“1. In the probability of its evolution, based on the 
logical determination of its position in a scheme of 
classification. 

“2. In its constituent propositions, and the method it 
employs for their substantiation. 

3. In the history of its doctrine (not the history of its 
books)—in the history of the past reduction of its theoretic 
principles to practice, and in the application of its prin- 
ciples to the present condition of society; thereby at- 
tempting to estimate what changes ought to be made, 
and what, in fact, ought to be the one definite form of 
political society.“ 

The present volume treats only of the first of 
these divisions, but we very strongly desire to see 
it followed by a discussion of the second and third; 
by which the author would complete the first com- 
prehensive and truly —— work on politics in 
our language.—After the above preliminary matter, 
the author enters on the matters involved in politi- 
cal science. Its categories are liberty and ; 
under these may be discussed all the relations of 
men in equity. ‘The essence of liberty is non- 
interference ; to secure this universally is the first 
end of all political association. This leads toa 
consideration of the mode in which men have made 
laws. Laws have not been directed only to the 
prohibition of actions naturally crimes, but have 
created crimes by the despotism of false law. Thus, 
unlimited legislation, or legislation out of its 
sphere, has made crimes by laws against free inter- 
national exchange of produce—the taking of game 
—manufacture of certain articles liable to excise— 
and against Thought, religious credence—of which 
latter unjust and persecuting law-making, “ the 
last remnant is now found in the taxation of Non- 
conformists; and church-fates are the last repre- 
sentative of that system of legislation that lit the 
fires of Smithfield, and sent Claverhouse and his 
dragoons to murder the hill-side peasant, and to 
torture the differently thinking Presbyterian.” 

To reduce the powers of the government and the 
laws of the country within the bounds of equity— 
in other words, the evolution of liberty and justice 
—<demands a progress of mankind from ignorance, 


error, and superstition, towards knowl a 
combination of knowledge and reason —of credence 
based on sufficient evidence, and the power of per- 
ceiving consequences and inferring antecedents. 
Not that men are to combine knowledge and 
reason, but that the unprivileged classes must 
combine together on the same knowl , and on 
the same principles that they have rationally de- 
duced from that knowl All great changes 
in the political condition of a people must be pre- 
ceded by changes in the theoretic credence of the 
people; and the progress of political society from 
rescriptive privilege and the arbitrary will of the 
egislator, to a condition of absolute freedom and 
justice (and this is the ultimate end to which all 
civilized societies must progress) is strictly pro- 
rtioned to the progress made in correct 
ledge, as the essential of correct action 
by which man works out his political well- 
being. The acquisition, scientific ordination, and 
general diffusion of knowledge, will necessarily 
obliterate error and superstition, and continuall 
amend the condition of man upon the globe, until 
his ultimate condition shail be the best the circum- 
stances of the earth permitof.” On this ground 
the author takes up “ the natural probability of a 
millennium”—based on the classification of the 
sciences, on the past progress of mankind, and on 
the 4 vane evolution of man’s future progress. 
By a millennium the author does not mean any 
particular portion of time—nor a miraculous con- 
dition of society, produced by supernatural changes 
in the nature of man—nor a personal reign of 
Christ in the world—(all which may be true, but 
do not demand a consideration here), but, “by a 
millennium,” he says, “ we mean a period of uni- 
versal peace and prosperity—a reign of knowledge, 
justice, and benevolence—a period when the syste- 
matic arrangements of society shall be in perfect 
accordance with the dictates of man’s reason—and 
when societies shall act correctly, and thereby 
evolve the maximum of happiness possible on 
earth.” 
We have said that the argument for the natural 
probability of such a reign of justice is based, first, 
on the classification of the sciences. The author, 
therefore, enters on that subject, and with great 
learning and philosophical acumen, investigates 
the logical order of the sciences—the chronological 
order in which they have been evolved—the sei- 
ences at which we have now arrived (for more sci- 
ences than one are at every period undergoing evo- 
lution, though at different stages of progress ; ante- 
cedent and consequent to each other, but also in- 
terweaving or overlapping each other)—and then 
he inquires, ‘“ What are the branches of knowledge 
yet to be reduced to scientific ordination; and in 
what order may we expect those future branches to 
be reduced to the form of science, which excludes 
diversity of credence?” We can here give no 
fair idea of the completeness and simplicity of 
the author’s scheme of classification; it is one of 
the most masterly parts of the volume, and of 
high value to the student of science or of social 
philosophy. After this classification the author 
— to the determination of the character, 
position, and boundaries of political science ;—the 
rovince of political economy, now pervaded by end- 
ess superstitions, is said to be utility, and its ulti- 
matum the production of man; the province of 
politics proper is equity, its principles and scheme 
entirely restrictive, and its object the realization of 
areign of sustice, 

The argument may be thus condensed—and we 
shall use the words of the author, although not 
quoting his complete summary :—The progression 
of humanity is in proportion to the acquisition and 
reduction to practical operation of rational know- 
ledge ;—that rational knowledge is divided into 
the various sciences ;—the sciences have among 
themselves a necessary co-ordination ;—the mea- 
sure of this co-ordination is the relative simplicity 
or complexity of the objects involved in the 
science ;—but the sciences have also a nece 
order of chronological discovery;—the order of 
et discovery is coincident with the 
order of logical classification (this the author has 
fully verified) ;—consequently, if the logical classi- 
fication be satisfactorily achieved, and the whole of 
the sciences are not yet evolved, we can predict 
what the future order of discovery will be. The 
oe — has been from logic and the mathema- 
tical sciences, through the physical sciences, and 
up to man-science;—man’s functions are—action 
on the external world; action on man, without 
interference ; action on man dy interference ; actions 
towards the Divine Being ;—the first of these func- 
tions is artistic, the second economic, the third 
politic, the fourth theologic;—the point at which 
we are now arrived is economic; the order of 
science, the history of the past, assure us that the 
next step will be political science, however long or 
short may be the process of its evolution. 

The discussion, on the principles errived at, in 
the course of the investigation, of the practical 
questions of oe uperism, representation, 
crime, justice, and equality—contributes y to 
the general interest of the argument. The cause 
of freedom and truth scarcely ever looked to us so 
hopeful as it now lies before us in the light of the 
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calm wisdom this work imparts. The absence of | 


the feeling of the political journalist and the one- 
sidedness of the partizan is an additional element 
in the impressiveness of the author's teachings. 
One sees social traditions, and the superstitions 
which have influenced all political arrangements, 
creep off as pale shadows; and Reason alone re- 
mains to shape the institutions of human society. 
The creed of the freest, most liberal, “ People’s 
arty” is here reduced to scientific ordination. 
hilosophy and Religion—(for this treatise is as 
distinguished by Christian faith as by philosophical 
strength)—give us our commission, and add a 
prophecy of sure success. 
he last chapter is a brief outline of a historical 
sketch, in which it is attempted to apprehend the 
sentiments of the human mind which have ruled 
society, and to appreciate the psychological develop- 
ment of man through historic manifestations. We 
cannot express the value of this chapter in terms 
adequate to our sense of its truthfulness, originality, 
and power to work conviction. We give a tabular 
summary from its close :— 
To sum up the historic probabilities we may present 
the following table. The producers of food and of articles 


to exchange against food are the ruled ; and ‘he rulers ap- 
pear under their respective forms. 
“Tne Ruvep. 
„The Cultivators, Traders, Manufacturers, &e. &c. 
“Tue Rucers. 
„Warriors. 
War on barbarous principles, from the departure of 
the Romans to the Conquest. 
„ Knight Warriors. 
From the Conquest to the death of Richard III. 
“ King and Courtiers. 

“From Henry VII. to Revolution of 1688. 

“* Church and State Policy Rulers. 

From 1688 to George IV. or William IV. 

* Political Economy Rulers. 

„Beginning to assume direction of the State in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 

And the order of the systems that have itherto been 
pursued by the ruling classes, and of the systems which 
may be expected in future, is as follows :— 

* Manifestation. 

„ 1. The Barbarous War System. 

2. The Knightly War System. 

“* 3. The Court Gallant System. 

4. The Court Policy System. 

„8. The Political Economy System. 

„6. The Science of Equity System. 

7. Finally, the Supremacy of Christianity. 

„Faculties of Mind. 

1. Combativeness and Lower Passions- Manual Arts 
developing. 

2. Cumbativeness and Sentiments—Fine Arts de- 
veloping. 

5 3. Voluptousness, with the Mechanical Arts de velop- 
ng. 
4. Cunning, with the Understanding developing. 
6. Benefit, or Utility, with the Practical Reason. 
„6. Justice, with the Theoretic Reason. 
“7. Benevolence, with the Mind developed. 
„And this scheme (imperfectly and crudely as we 
have advanced it), we maintain, is borne out, first, by 
the analytic reason analyizing the forms of scientific 
truth and the order of scientific development; second, 
by the analysis of the components of man's nature; and 
third, by the abstract form of history, so far as it has 
extended. And on these three grounds, if they coincide 
and mutually support each other, may be projected the 
matural probability of a period yet to come, when justice 
shall be realized on earth, to be followed by a period 
when Christianity shall reign supreme, and call into real 
and systematic action the higher and nobler sentiments 
of man.“ 

We do not often read a book which gives us 
such thorough satisfaction, or engages us to such 
hearty agreement, as does this. We wish we could 
quote many es which contain criticisms of 
institutions, theories, and tendencies of our own 
times. Scarcely a topic is touched, on which the 
author does not advance original and profitable 
thoughts. His speculations have the true philo- 
sophical cast,—are free from enthusiasm and ex- 
travagance, yet are not destitute of the high fancy 
which adorns and expands, not violates sound 
wisdom. Few names of decided note attach to the 
literature of political science, strictly such. When 
the author of this work shall be pleased to declare 
his name, it will be ranked, we think, second to 
none of his predecessors. 

More and more are men feeling after political 
truth ;—delivered from superstition, they fall into 
empiricism or, adopting a theory, they too often 
embrace one which ignores the facts of history, 
has none of the sanctions of science, and, perhaps, 
fails to recognise the unchanging though pro- 
gressive nature, or the actual condition, of man. , 
Superficial notions—political erotchets—a pro- 
pensity to rely on the force of external institu- 
tions, super-imposed, rather than developed from 
the —— state of human society in its succession 
of modified necessities or enlarged possibilities 
and the habit of seeking remedy for admitted evils 
in fresh social creations, — of working cure in 
men themselves, obediently to the law of true pro- 

ress—these, and many other weaknesses and false- 
hoods of modern politics, this treatise is potent to 
correct and remove. Let us humbly but confidently 
assure every writer, talker, and actor in the po- 
litical field, that an acquaintance with its firmly- 
established principles and grand conceptions will 
incalculably promote the attainment of clearness 


MARRIAGE, 

Decew ber 6, at the Independent Chapel, Clare, Suffolk, by the 
Rev. 8. L. Harris, Annanam T. Cart, Esq., of Falbourn, 
Camb., to Margtua Ertan, only danghter of T. Gayrza, 
Esq., of the former place. 

mber 10, at t-parade Chapel, Leeds, by the Rev. H. 
R. Reynolds, B. A. Faepericx Bars, 8 of Leeds, to 
Susanwan, the eldest daughter of the Rev. J. Raynoips, of 
Halstead, Essex. 
DEATHS. 


November 4, of apoplexy, deeply regretted, aged 30, WILLIaAm 
Henry SuTCLirre, „of Sandy Vale, Dukinfield, son of the 
Rev. J. Sutcliffe, of Ashton-under-Lyne. 

November 27, of bronchitis, aged 10 months, Jon~n MaLspurry 
Ktrey, infant son of Mr. J. C. Gaeen, surgeon, Towcester, 

December 4, at his residence, in Grove-street, Hackney, in his 
80th year, the Rev. H. H. Nomuis, Rector of South Hackney, 
and Prebendary of St. Paul's and Liandaff. 

December 4, in her 65th year, Errzapetu, wife of E. Postar, 
Esq., of Anstey-hall, near Cambridge. 

"pewter 5, aged 26, Tuomas Collies Hine, son of the Rev, 
T. C. Hine, of P ymouth. 

December 5, at Beeston, near Nottingham, aged 70 yeare, Mr. 
Tuomas BaRrnarp, for forty-five years a member of the church 
assembling in Castle-gate Meeting-house, Nottingham. 
December 6, after a short but severe illness, Mary JAneTTA, 
the infant daughter of the Rev. T. Fison, B.A., of Romsey. 


Advertisement. }—Hatse’s Portas_e GaLVANIC APPARATUS 
—(From the * an of March 10).—“ That Mr. Halse stands 
high as a Medical Galvanist, and that he is generally considered 
as the head of his profession, are facts which we have long 
known: but we did not know, until very recently, that he had 
brought the Galvanic Apparatus to such a high state of perfec- 
tion that an invalid may galvanize himself with the most perfect 
safety. We perpen to know something of Galvanism ourselves, 
and we can truly say that his apparatus is far superior to any- 
thing of the kind we ever beheld. To those of our invalid 
friends, therefore, who may feel desirous of testing the remedial 

wers of Galvanism, we say, apply at once to the fountain 

ead. To secure beneficial results, it is necessary, as we can 
from experience assert, to be galvanized by an apparatus con- 
structed on the best principles; for, although the sensation ex- 
perienced from the emal!l machines of the common construction 
during the operation is very similar to that experienced by Mr. 
Hees machines, yet the effects after warde produced are vastly 
different the one producing a feeling of exhaustion, and the 
other a feeling of renewed vigour. Mr. Halse particularly re- 
Mr. 


any part of the 5 which may de deficient of it. Halse 


residence is at 22, Brunswick-square.” 


MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CIT. Tuespay Evenine. 


A marked improvement has taken place in the 
English Stock Market since the apparent settlement 
of the political differences in Germany. Not that 
at any time the belligerent aspect of affairs had a 
very material influence in producing a depression in 
the market, but they prevented Stocks from attain - 
ing the high prices which they would otherwise 
have done. ow that the apprehensions of the 
most timid holders are dispersed, the market is daily 
getting firmer. Consols are quoted at 971 to 984 — 
a rise of nearly one per cent. since our last—whilst 
Bank Stock has aod ow 213. 


Wed. , Thurs.|Friday., Sat. Mond.] Tues 
3 per Ct. Cone 974 976 97 | 97 : 97 | 98 
Cons. for Acct.) 96: 97 97 97 * 96 
3 per Ct. Red.] 967 § | 96 963 11 96 97 
New 3j per Ct. F 
Annuities...| 984 j — 4 O8}°4; 989 3 | 98) 99 3 
India Stock 2705 1/271 69° — — — 271 
Bank Stock 2121 212 13/ 213 — 218 218 
Exchq. Bills. 66 pm. 67 pm. 67 pm.] 67 pm. 67 pm. 67 pm. 
India Bonds..| 83 pW... — | 83 pm. 83pm.) 85 pm. 
Long Annuit..) — 7 13 10 7} | 8 1-16) — 7 186-16 


In the Foreign Market, a fair business has been 
done, but unattended by any event of interest. 
Spanish remain as at our last—the Three per Cents. 
391, and the Five per Cents. 173. Mexican Bonds 
are firm at 322. Russian are at 964, and Peruvian 
at 80. . 

The Money Market is rather more tightened. 
Lombard-street for first-class paper 23 per cent. is 
more readily paid, and 34 per cent. and upwards is 
asked upon other bills and securities. The progress 
of the revenue is stated to be satisfactory, and the 
official returns of trade and navigation, completed 
since our last forthe ninth and tenth months, ending 
the 5th November, give still an inorease of exports 
compared with the like date of 1849. 

The market for Railway Shares has considerabl 
improved, with the exception of Caledonian, whic 
has declined to 91. The traffic returns are not 80 
favourable this week, but there is an evident dispo- 
sition to sustain prices. The Great Northern line 
is steadily improving, and its shares have been in 


considerable demand. The increase in pricesesince 
our last has been in Aberdeen 3, Great Northern 3. 
TRICES OF STOCKS. 
The highest prices are given. 

BRITISH, Price. FOREIGN, | Price. 
Consols.......++. * 98 Brazll. 86 
Do. Account ...... 98 Equador 3 
3 per Cent. Reduced 97 Dutchdpercent ..| 88 

CWoccccccccece 99 Ff || French 3percent..| 58 

Long Annuities .... 7 Granada 18 

Bank Stock........ 2134. Mexican Spr.ct.new 

India Stock ...... „ Nl Portuguese ......| 34 

Exchequer Bills— Ruesiam .....+6+.- 109 

June „7 pm. Spanish ö per cent. 18 
India Bonds,....... | 85 pm. Ditto 8 per cent... 394 
Ditto Passive. 37 


THE GAZETTE, 


Friday, Dec. 6. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 30th day of Nov., 1850. 


ISSUB DEPARTMENT. 


4 z 
Notes lesued . . . 29,369,785 | Government Debt. 11,015,100 
Other Securities .. 2,984,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 15,224,118 
Bilver Bullion .... 45,667 


commends Galvanism for the restoration of muscular power in | 


BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


1 Capital 14.553.000 Government Securi- 
„ * * ti i 1 
Publie Deposits (in- ; Dead Weight Ane 
cluding Exche- nuit) 14,228,901 
ner, Savings’ Other urities .. 12,461,368 
— 9 8- Notes „0 e 10,762,335 
sioners 0 a- Gold and 8il 
tional p nad ver Coin 640,086 
Dividend Ac- 
counts). 9.398,72 
Other its.... 9,789,794 
deven-day and other 
ue. eee 1,265,406 
£38,092, 690 £ 38,092,690 


Dated the 5th day of Dec., 1850. 
M. MausHAtt, Chief Cashier, 


BANKRUPTS. 

Breu, Henry (and not Bisbe,“ as before advertised), 
otherwise Bien, Brighton, Sussex, builder, December 10, Janu. 
ary 17: solicitors, Messrs. Freeman and Bothamley, Coleman- 
street; and Mr. Chalk, Brighton. 

Heyoate, Witttam (and not “Heygak,” as before adver- 
tised), Watford, Northamptonshire, and Chardstock, Dorset- 
shire, brickmaker, December 13, January 18: solicitors, Mr. 
Low, Chancery-lane; and Mr. Becke, Northampton. 

GaUDIANO, ANTONIO GuisErPs, and St. Crain, Enrico C1co- 
PIERE, Great St. Helen’s, merchants, December 14, January 18: 
solicitor, Mr. Smythe, John-street, ford-row, 

Green, Ricwakp, jun., Brighton, Sussex, ironmonger, De- 
cember 13, February 1: solicitors, Mr. Spinks, Great James- 
street, Bedford-row; Mr. Tayler, Birmingham; and Mr. Faith. 
fal, Brighton. 

Cowrer, WILLIAM SoLomon, Bishopsgate-street Without, and 
New-street, Dorset-square, grocer, mber 16, January 24: 
solicitors, Messrs. Linklater, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house. 

Carrer, James, Kilburn, builder, December 16, January 21 : 
solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry-chambers, 


ty. 

Stanton, WILIA, Buckingham, watchmaker, December 13, 
January 14: solicitors, Mr. Kennedy, Chancery-lane ; and Mr. 
King, Buckingham. 

Provost, ABRanAM, Peterborough, linendraper, December 13, 
January 14: solicitor, Mr. Jones, Mark-lane. 

Harper, Josern, late of Ponsonby-place, Vauxhall-bridge- 
road, coal merchant, December 13, January 16: solicitor, Mr. 
Smith, New. inn. 

Curb, Joux, George- street, Camden- town, cheesemonger, 
December 13, January 14: solicitor, Mr. Lloyd, Bloomsbury- 
square. 

Baines, Hanna Tewson, Camden-road, Camden-new-town, 
linendraper, December 19, January 17: solici'‘ors, Mesers. 
Hardwick, Davidson, and Bradbury, Basinghall-street. 

CoLLinsow, Mary Ann, Middle-road, Brixton, milliner, De- 
cember 9, January 17: solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance andPiews, 
Old Jewry-chambers, Old Jewry. 

Biakey, GR, Lincoln, perfumer, December 18, January 
15: solicitors, Mr. Goddard, King-street, Cheapside; and 
Messrs. Harle and Clarke, Leeds. 

Kars, Ricwarp, §Liverpool, butcher, December 19, January 
10: solicitor, Mr. Bremner, — 2 

JOLLeY, James, and Jackson, WILLIAM, Wigan, acetic acid 
manufacturers, December 25, January 14: solicitor, Mr. Gas- 
kell, Bolton. 

Paansr, Saut, Topsham, Devonshire, coal merchant: De- 
cember 11, January 8: solicitor, Mr. Tarner, Exeter. 

Davey, Tuomas, Liskeard, seedsman, December 18, January 
15: solicitor, Mr. Terrell, Exeter. 

Davies, Joun, Kingston, Herefordshire, mercer, December 
19, January 16: solicitors, Mr. Pugh, Hay, Brecknockshire ; 
and Messrs. Chaplin, Richards, and Stubbin, Birmingham. 

MonSERRAT, Frepericx Gear, Cheltenham, wine merchant, 
December 21, January 21; solioitors, Mr. Boodle, Cheltenham ; 
Mr. Washbourn, Gloucester; and Messrs, Abbot and Lucas, 


Bristol. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS., 

Biack, W., Hamilton, baker, December 11, January 3. 

Morar, W., and Co., Edinburgh and Greenock, druggists, 
December II, January I. 

DIVIDENDS. 

W. Harper, Cowper’s-court, Cornhill, merchant, first div. of 
4d.; on Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays, at, Mr. 
Groom’s, Abchurch-lane—G. Danson, Lancaster, merchant, 
fourth div. of 31-64ths of a penuny; January 7, or any subse- 
queut Tuesday, at Mr. Pott'e, Manchester—K. B. Perkins, Co- 
ventry, currier, first div. of 16. 04d.; any Thursday, at Mr, 
Christie's, Birmin,bam—J. Tomkinson, Liverpool and Runcorn, 
stonemason, second div. of 1s. 3jd., and final div. of 2s. 4d. on 
new proofs; December 14, or any subsequent Wednesday, at 
Mr. Morgan’s, Liver . Briddon, Bootle, near Liverpool, 
manufacturing chemist, first div. of 18. 6d.; December 11, or 
any subsequent Wednesday, at Mr. Turner’s, Liverpool—J. 
Higginson and R. Deane, Liverpool and Barbacoes, mer- 
chants, third div. of Ad., and 3s. 4d. on new j Decem- 
ber II, or any subsequent Wednesday, at Mr. ner’s, Liver- 
pool. 

Tuesday, December 10. 

The following buildings are certified as places duly registered 
for solemn 6995 pursuant to an act of the 6th and 

ih William iv, e. 85:— 


Providence Chapel, Lower Widdon, Northlew, Devonshire. 

Horbury Chapel, Notting-hill, Kensington. 

Rehoboth, Harlech, Llandanwg, Merionethshire. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 

Wauieut, Joux Rosgrt, Leeds, currier. 


BANKRUPTS, 
Provost, ABRAHAM, Peterborough, linen draper, December 
18, January 14: solicitor, Mr. Johnson, Sise-lane (not Mark- lane, 
as before advertised.) 
Curp, Joux, Grove-street (not — — as before adver- 
—— Camden Town, cheesemonger mber 13, January 14; 
solicitors, Messre. Ford and Lloyd, Bloomsbury. 
Hons, NaTHANIEL JOHN, Readiog, common brewer, Decem- 
ber 19, pane 23: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory, Fauikuer, 
Gregory, and Skirrow, Bedford-row. 
BxerenD, ApoLPa, and BLOOMENTHAL, IsipoRE, Weymouth- 
place, New Kent-road, cigar merchants, December 19, January 
23: solicitors, Messrs. Bristow and Tarrant, Bond.court, Wal- 
brook. 
Honeyman, ALEXANDER, Creek-road, Deptford, builder, De- 
cember 20, February |: solicitor, Mr. Sadgrove, Mark-lane. 
BuRTON, Geranp, Whitechapel-road, linendraper, December 
20, February |: solicitors, Messrs. Ashurst and Son, Old Jewry. 
Bonn, Joun PALMER, Moorgate-street, and Coleman- 
street, china-dealer, December 19, January 2! : solicitors, Messrs. 
Hmdmareb aud Evans, Crescent, Jrwin-siree. 

SMITH, Ggoxas Monriuxx, lronbridge, Shropshire, bookseller, 
Japuary 2, 22: solicitors, Messrs. Motteram, Knight, and Em- 
mt, Birmingham. 

Kira, James, Crewkerne, Somersetshire, wine-merchant, De- 
cember 24, January 22: solicitors, Mr. Penny, Taunton; and 
Mr. Stogdon, Exeter. 

CakDWBLL, Epwarp, Manchester, sharebroker, December 20, 
January 16, 1851; solicitors, Messrs. Bond and Barwick, Leeds; 
and Messrs. Sale, Worthington, and Shipman, Manchester. 
Simpson, WMI IAN, and CHapwick, Epmunp, Manchester, 
starch-manufacturers, December 17. January Y: solicitors, 
Messers. Atkinson, Saunders, aud Atkinson, Manchester. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
Winoare, O., and Laupes, R., warebousemen, Glasgow, De- 
cember 17, Jauuary 14. 
Merran, T. K,, Dundee, merchant, December 13, January 8. 
Mownao, K., Aberdeen, shoemaker, December 16, January 2. 
Campce ty, J., Rothesay, grocer, Vecemcer |4, January 6. 
M’GLasHan, Edinpburgo, commission agent, Decea ber 12, 
January 3. 


Wabx, A., Glasgow, sugar merchant, December 16, Janu« 


of mind, a definite basis of certitude, and vitality 
of action. 


£29,369,785 £29,369,785 
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DIVIDENDS. 
Brad@ford, Yorkshire 


2 and second final d v. of 44. ; at 


R. 
final div. of Bs. 7d., 


Basinghall-street, December 17, and three su uent Thurs- 
days—E. ry, boo er, first div. 
of e.; at Mr. Stanefeld’s, Basinghall-street, December 12, and 
three subsequent Thursdays. 
— T 
MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Mownpbay, Dec. 9. 


The supply of Wheat from Essex and Kent was moderate this 

morning, and was taken off by the miilers at fully last Monday’s 

. With Foreign Wheat and Flour we were liberally sup- 

„and the sele of both was limited, at quotations. 

ley, with the exception of finest malting qualities, slow sale, 

but without change in 17 . Beans and unaltered. The 

arrival of Oats was small, aud the trade very firm at an advance 

of 6d. F. Linseed Cakes quite as dear. In Cloverseed there 

s still but ittle doing. 
WESKLY AVERAGS FOR 
Nov. 80. 

Wheat 488, 3d, 
Barley 565 „„ „„ „„ 24 6 
Oats eeeeveeeeeeeeee 17 1 
Rye „„ 26 6 
Beans eeeeeeeeeaeee 28 5 
Peas eeeeeersreeeeee” 9 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat 407. ld. 
Barley..scecsscecs 24 3 
Hees. ee eee 17 11 
ye eeereee ee eee ee 5 5 
ie 28 10 
eee 29 6 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, Smirurig_p, Monday, Dec. 9. 


With home-fed Beasts we were again extensively supplied - 
With the exception of about 500 fit for Christmas consumption, 
the general quality of this kind of stock was very inferior. Not- 
withstanding that the attendance of both town and country 
buyers was on the increase, the Beef trade was in a very de- 
pressed state. However, the primest Scots, &., sold at prices 
about equal to those of Monday last, but most other breeds were 
somewhat easier, and a total clearance was not effected. The 
supply of Sheep being somewhat on the increase, the Matton 

e was ina sluggish state; but we have no decline to notice 

hey quotations. The primest old Downs were selling at from 
to 4. 2d. per bes. The quality of the Sheep was decided! 
— Calves (the numbers of which were small) moved o 

enn Hy, at Friday’s decline in value of 2d. per Sibs, The Pork 


trade ruled 22 heavy; and large Hogs were again the 
turn in favour of the butchers. , * 


Price per stone of lbs. (sinking the offal), 
Bee... 24. 4d. to 38. 10d. | Veal .. . 8d. to 37. 10d. 
Mutton......210 „ 432 es ae „ 0 0 

HAD OF CATTLE aT SMITHFIELD. 


Beasts. wey Calves. Pigs. 
Frida seer 939 *eeeeee 4, eeeeee 300 eeeeee 330 
Mon ay ** 5,058 seer 24,190 ef ereee 180 6 „%-. 410 


Newears and LaavsrealLlt Marzers, Monday, Dec. 9. 
Per Ibs. by the carcase, 


Inferior Beef 9. ed. to 2s. 4d.; Int. Mutton 28. 6d.to2s 10d. 
Middlingdo @ 6 ..2 8 |Mid.ditto.. 3 0.3 6 
Prime large 2 10 .. 3 2 |Prime ditto 3 8 .. 3 10 
Primeemalli 8 4 ..8 6 | Veal........ 270 ..38 10 
Large Pork 2 6 .. 3 6 Small Fork... 3 8 .. 4 4 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Monday. 


The sale for Irish Butter in the past week was slow and 
Umited, and the market, towards the close, dull. Holders, in 
consequence of the advices from Ireland, were firm in their pre- 
tensions, and asked an advance of ls. to 2s. ewt. on most 
kinds; but only sueceeded in a few instances for the finest qua- 
lity. The dealers, for the moat part, showed no disposition to 
increase their stocks, even at former rates. Foreign nearly sta- 
tionary in demand and value, Irish and Hambro’ singed 
sold to a fair extent at no material change in prices. Old Ame- 
rican moved off steadily at rather more money, and the stock re- 
duced to a moderate compass. No arrivals of new. Of Hams 
and Lard we have nothing new to report. 


Enouisn Botrer Market, Deo. 9.—Our trade has been 
rather brirk during the past week, but to-day the market opens 
dull, and current rates will not be su ted. Dorset, fine 
weekly, O40. to 96s. per cwt.; do., middling, 70s. to 80s. ; 
Devon, fresh made, —s. to —s.; Fresh, 108. to 13s. per doz. Ibs. 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis 
are from 7d. to 74d. ; of household ditto, 54. to 64d. per dibs. loaf, 


HOP8, Boroveu, Monday, Dec. 9.—Fine samples meet with 
8 steady inquiry at about last week's rates, but inferior sorts are 


heavy, and ma 988 r. 
: Mid and East ent „ 90s. to 150s. 
Weald of Rent Tht. to 86s, 


Sussex Pockets . „„ 66s. to 75s. 
POTATO 


emptied prin cipally hich has been elde rab 
su u w very com e. 
The very few York 50 Scotch that have arrived re lize our ex- 
treme quotations. Thore by rail 


orkshire Regents, 80+. to 100+. 
ton; 


e, —s. to —s.; Rhenish Whites, —s. to —+. ; 
70s. to 80s. Wisbech and Cambridgeshire, 70s. to 90s. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Saturday, Dec. 7.—Vrge- 
tables are abundantly : . Hothouse and Pine- 


oe for the demand. Mushrooms are scarce. 
Cut consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Camellias, 
Pochetas, Mignonette, Tulips, Dabilas, Bignonia venusta, Chry- 
SEEDS, London, Monday.—There was some for 

eed 1 operations were not of ah. 


Cloverseed this morning, but the 

cient importance to enable us to give quotations with accuracy. 
Canaryseed was in improved request, but not dearer. Mustard- 
seed was dull, and rather lower. In Linseed, 


and Cakes of both sorts, no change occurred. 


TALLOW, Mownpay, Dec. 9.—D ring the past week, the dell 
of Tallow has somewhat increased, it having amounted to 
2, casks ; bat the import did not exceed 521 do. On the 
whole, the demand, to-day, is steady, and previous rates are 
well ey in every instance. P.Y.C. on the spot, is quoted 
at 37s. 3d. to 378. 6d. per cwt., a rise of 3d. since our last 
report. Town Tallow is 37s, to 37s. 3d. 2 ewt. net cash; 
rough fat, r. Id. per 8ibs. Letters from St. Petersburg bring 
pie I 11 for next year. The total shipments will be 
ou . 


PARTICULARS OF TALLOW. 


ium, and 614 from the Cape of Good Hope. The public sales of 

ool which have been in progress since our last closed ov 
Saturday evening. There were offered 25 (84 bales of colonial, 
including 7,959 bales Sydney, 5,170 Port Phillip and Portland 
Bay, 1,832 Van Diemen’s Lind, 739 Adelaide, 8,304 Cape, 1,014 
New Zealand, and 36 Swan River, besides 1,265 East india, 7 
Odessa Merino, 534 Spanish, 382 German, and 853 Sundries. 
The attendance of our home manufacturers and dealers was 
larger than ever before witnessed, while that from the continent, 
owing to the threatening state of political affairs, was very 
limited, and their purchases were unimportant. The emallness 
of the — of colonial wool now offered, with the scanty 
supply can be brought forward in February, or before May 
next, caused our sales to with an advance o! 1d. ib. ; as 


we progressed a further ement was and, at 
the conclusion, we may quote en average advance of 2d. per |». 
over thore of t The es current are as fol- 


lows :—Sydney, fleeces le. 4d. to 2s. Od, rcoured Ba, 2d. ; 
lambs’ 18. 3d. to le. 84d., scoured le, 10d.; grease 10d. to Is. ; 
locks and pieces 9d. to 18. 34d.; elipe and skin 18. to ls. 6d., 
scoured 1. 11d. Port Phillip and Portland Buy, ficeces ls. 34d. 
to le. 10d., scoured 2+, 44d.; lambs’ Is. 3d. to 28. l4d., scoured 
2s. 6d.; grease 9d. to lid.; lock« and pieces Is. to Ils. 4d.; slipe 
and skin 18. 3d. to le. Sd. Van Diemen’s Land, fleeces le. 4d. to 
ls. 104d.; lambs’ ls. 34d. to le, 104d., scoured 28. 3d.: grease 
9d. to 18.; locks and pieces Is. to I. 3d. ; slipeand skin Is. 2d. to 
ls. 5d. Adelaide, fleeces Ils. Bd. to le. 64d, scoured Is. 104. ; 
lambs’ 18. 4d. to le. 7d.; grease 9d. to 10d.; locks and pieces 
9d. to ls. Id.; slipe abd skim Is. ld. to ls. 54d. 


HAY MARKETS, Saturpay, Dec. 7. 
At per load of 36 trusses, 


Smithfield. | Cumberland. | Whitechapel. 
Meadow Hay .. {| 488. to 76s. | 488. to 788. | 488. to 76s. 
Clover Hay.... | 608. 84s. | 60s. 808. | GOs. 848. 
Stra w... I Sle. 288. | 228. 298, | Vis. 28s, 


O1L8.—Linseed, per cwt., —s. Od. to 338. 3d.; Rapeseed, Eng- 
lish refined, 376. 6d. to —s.; foreign, 38s. 6d.; Gallipoli, per tun, 


£44; nish, £42; Sperm £88 to £90, ed £84; South 
Sea, eat to 8 


£37 108. ; Seal, pale, £39 Os. to £—0s.; do. 
oloured, £36; Cod, £40 to £-; Cocoa Nut, per ton, £38 to 
40; Palm, £29, 63. 


COAL MARKET, Monday, Deo. 9. 

Stewart's, 16s.0d.; Hetton’s, 16s. Od. ; Braddyll’s, 15s. 64. ; 
Kelloe, 15s. 3d.; Richmond, 158. 3d.; Eden, 148. d.; Ade- 
laide’s, 15s.; R. Hetton, 15s. 0d.; Wyjam, 14s. 94.; Durham, 
15s. 3d.; Tees, 17s. Od.; Belmont, 168. 0d. An exceedingly 
heavy market in anticipation of a large arrival during the week. 


Fresh arrivals, 5; left from last day, 7. Total, 12. 


COLONIAL MARKETS—Tuesday Evening. 

SUOAR.— The market opened to-day with an active appearance, 
and an advance of about 6d. has been pretty generally esta- 
blished. 880 bhds. of West India sold in the private contract 
market, and 2,000 bags of Mauritius; 4,500 bags Bengel and 
2,500 Penang im public sale. The refined market shows an ad- 
vance of 6d. ; lumpe, fair to fine, 50s, 6d. to 52s. 

Corres.—The public sale of Plantation Ceylon went off 
heavily, and the greater portion was bought in for want of buyers 


at previous rates. 200 bags of 2 na ive Ceylon 
— offered, and bought in at „ Which is nominally Is. 


Cocoa.—200 bags Para were offered, and bought in at 32s. 64. 

Ta. —Prices remain firm, but the trade are reluctant buyers 
which is generally the caseat this of the year. There w 
be public salrs on Thursday next. 

erprer.—450 bags Penan in public sale, 3}d. to 31d. 

per Ib., which was a slight advance. 
Ries. — 5,000 bags of good Madras sold freely in public sale, 
chiefly at 9s. 6d., which was 3d. advance. 

Rum remains firm: the quantity in Gret hands la now much 
reduced, 

TaLtow remains firm at 37s. to e. 64. 

SALTPRETRE remains steady. 

Corron.— Weare without transactions to report to-day. 

Ia other articles no material alteration. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just published, price Twopence, 


LAIN WORDS to PLAIN PEOPLE. The 


Dangers and Duties of the Free Churches of England in 
the Present Crisis: a Discourse delivered in the Congrege- 


tional Church, Kentish Town, on Sunday, November 17th, 1650, 


By the Rev. WILLIAM Forster. (Published by request.) 
Now ready, Second Edition, price Fourpence. 


HE ROAR of the LION: a Discourse in 


Reference to the Recent Measure of the Churchof Rome. 
By A.J. Momnis. Holloway. 


To-morrow, price Threepence, 2s. 6d. per dozen, 
RIEST, the ESSENCE of POPE; or, the 


Lord's Supr Ans on the subject of the True 
Head of the Church. JAMEs BALDWLN BROWN, A.B. 
In a few days, 


HE CORE OF CREEDS; or, St. Peter's 
Keys. By Rev. DAVID THOMAS, Stockwell. 
Just published, price Sixpence, 


THE PAPAL INVASION : how to Defeat it. 


An Appeal to British Protestents. by JAMES CARLILE, 
D. D., Editor of Te Protestant World.” 


London: Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


In a few days, 


ROTESTANTISM for 1850.—A SERMON 
on the Recent PAPAL MOVEMENT, preached in 
Bel wu x Leeds, on Bunday evening, Nov. 10,1850. By 
be Mer. G. W. Corners. 
London : Smerpxin, MARSHALL, apd Co.; AgTuurn Hatt, 
Virtus, and Co.; and Bensamin L. Guxen. Leeds: Joun 
Haro. 


— — — 


PATBONISED BY THE QUEEN. 


A TKINSON and BARKER’S ROYAL 

INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE has now bien established 
nearly rixty years, and cau be coufl eatiy recommendod Ww beth 
rich and poor as a perfectly SAPB and AGREKAULE KEMEDY FOR 
INFANTS, It is a pleasant and efficacious corminutive, »flura- 
ing inetent relief in, and effectually removing, those slarming 
and numerous complaints to which infants are liable, as affec- 
tions of the bowels, —— difficult teething, the thrush 
or frog, convuleions, rickets, &c.; it is an admirable assistant 
to Nature during the progress of the h 
the cow-pox or vaccine | 


ug cough, measles, 
inoculation, and is so perfectly inno. 
cent that it may be given with the greatest safety imme- 
diately after birth. It is no misnomer cordial (!)—no stupe- 
factive, deadly narcotic |—but a veritable preservative of in- 


ALPACA UMBRELLAS.—The economy, both 

in the cost and wear of this umbrella, his bern fully 
established, and proves that “Aloaca” will outlast any other 
material hitherto wsed for umbrellas. It may be obtained of 
Most umbreila de in the United Kingdom, from 10s. 6d,— 
W. & J. SANGST 140, Regent- street; 94, Fleet-street; 10, 
Royal Exchange; and 75, Cheapside. 


REGISTER AND ALL OTHER STOVES. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S Stock of REGISTER and 
other Stoves, besides being the largest in the world, is un« qualled 
in novelty and — of designs, and unsurpassed in exquisite- 
ners of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed orna- 
ments, and two gets of bars, £2 14. to £5 10s.; ditto, with 
ormolu ornaments aud two sets of bars, £5 10s. to £12 12s.; 
Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. 0 £3 ; 
Steel Fenders, from £2 15. to £6; ditto, with rich ormolu 
ornaments, from £2 15, to £7 7e.; Fire-lrons, from 1. 91. the 
set to £4 4s, Sylvester's and other Patenied Radiating Stoves, 
and Kiteben Ranges equally low. 


LAMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS.—The 
largest, as well as choicest, assortment of PALMER'S MAG- 
NUM and other CANDLESTICKS, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, 
and SOLAR LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of 
the newest and most recherche patterns, in ormulu, Bohemian, 
and plain glaes, or papier mache, in existence, is at M. 8. 
BU RTON’S, where all the seasonable novelties are now selling. 

Palmer’s Patent Candies (marked “ Palmer ), 64d. per 
— English Camphine, in sealed cans, 3s, 9d. per imperial 

on. 

The money returned for every article not approved of. Detailed 
catalogues, with engravings, as well as of every ironmongery 
article, sent (per poet) free. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 39, Oxford-street (corner of Newman- 
street), and No. I, Newman-street. 


ESTABLISHED IN WELLS-STREET, 1820. 


OD FOR’ INFANTS,  INVALIDS, 


Ladies who are Suckling, and Persons of Delicate Con- 


etitution. 
BULLOCK’S SEMOLA. 


This substance is prepared solely from the finest wheat. I's 
great merit consists in its being rich in gluten, the pure nutritive 
or staminal principle of that grain. One part being equal in 
nutritive power to five parts of wheaten flour, it contains 
absolutely more nourishment than beef or mutton. 


— while most easy of digertion, supplies nourishment 
in a highly concentrated form, and uot being so stimulating as 
animal food, is particularly adapted to persons afflicted with a 
weak stomach, or suffering from debility in any form. 


Asan InpPant’s Foon it supplies exactly what is needed for 
the growth of the body, and will be found to agree with a weak 
stomach. All the usual farinaceous and infants’ food consist 
principally of starch, or often of the farina of the ovarser grains. 

Semola may be given by iteelf, or added to any other forms of 
food, to increase their nutritive powers; so that for children 
accustomed to other food, half or twe-thirds of the Semola may 
be mixed with it, with great ye 

Itis also applicable in many spec cares where potatoes, 

uddings, and pastries are prohibited, and where even bread is 

nown to be injurious, but in such cases it can only be duly 

appreciated by the profession, and must be given under the di- 
attendan 


rection of the t. 
palatable added to every variety of 


Semola is agreeable and 
food, custards, cakes, puddings, &o. It is particularly adapted 
for an addition to 

SOUPS, BROTH, BEEF, OR MUTTON TEA, 

in place of vermicelli, rice, or barley; whilet it improves the 
flavour of these forme of diet, it greatly increases their nutri- 
tive power, 

Semola may be obtained, wholesale or retail, of 

LLOYD BULLOCK, 
22, Conduit-street, London, 


Retail Price—In packets, ls., 2s. 6d., and 7s, 6d, 
Aud may be ordered of all Chemists and Druggists. 


DO YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIANT HAIR 
WHISKERS! &c.? 


1 Immense Public Patronage bestowed 
upon Miss Ellen Graham's NIOUKRENE is sufficient 
evidence of its amazing properties in reproducing the human 
hair, whether lost by ease or natural decay, Napa. the 
hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyuess. 
It is guaranveed to produce Whiskers, Moustaches, Ke, in 
three weeks, without fail. It is elegantly scented, and sufficient 
for three mouths’ use will be sent free, on receipt of 24 portuge 
stamps, by Miss ELLEN GRAHAM, 6, Ampton-street, Gray’s- 
ip , London. Unlike all cther preparations for the hair 
it is free from artificial colouring and filthy greasiness, well 
known to be so injurious to it. 
AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS. 

„My hair is restored, thanks to your very valuable Niou- 
krene.“— Mies Mane, Kennington. 

tried every other —— advertised, and they are all 
impositions : your Nioukrene has produced the effect beautilully.”” 
—Mr. James, St. Albans. 

** Your Nioukrene ie the most elegant preparation I bave 

„ being tree from colouring matter, and tnjuri us 
he stimulant is exceilent.”—Dr. John Tomson, 
author of a Treatise on the Human Hair, and Professor of 
Chemistry. 

For the Nursery it is invaluable, ita Balsamic Properties 
being admirably to Infants’ Hair. 


WHY NOT WALK WII EA8SE?t 
Soft and Hard Corns and Bunions way be instantly relieved, 
and permanently cured, by Miss Graham's PLOMBINE, in 
three days. It ia sent free for Thirteen Postage Stamps. 
It cured my corns like magic.“ — Mr. Johne, Hounslov. 
„ My bunion has not appeared -iuce. — Ms. Sime, Truro, 


EAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, EVE. 
BROWS, &c., may be, with certainty, obtained, by uring 
a very mall portion of RUSALIE COUPELLE’s PAKISIAN 
POMADE, every morning, inru ad of any oil or other p: epara- 
tion. A fortnight’s use will, in mosi cases, show ite surprising 
properties ip producing and curling Whiskers, Hair, &e., at 
any age, from whatever cause deficient; as aleo checking gray- 
Dear, &.. 

Price 2s.; or free by post, wth instructions, Ko., on receipt 
of \wenty-lour postage stam, e, by Mise Courrier, 35, Kiy-place, 
Holborn, London; who may be consulted on these matters 
daily, from two till five o'clock. 


TE>sTIMONIALS, 


Lieutenant Holroyd, K. N., writes :—‘‘Its effects are truly 


— i it has thickened and darkened my hair very 
much.” 


Mrs. Buckley, Stapleford :-—‘*‘ Your delightful Pomade has 
improved my hair wonderfully.” 


1846. | 1847. | 1848. | 1849. ; 1850. | fants. Mothers would do well in always having this valuable | Mr. Yater, bair-dresser, Melton: —“ The young man has now 
os medicine in the nursery. In short, whether this medicine en- — pair of Whiskers , I Want you to send me two jots for 
Casks. | Casks. | Casks. | Casks. | Casks. | ters the palace or the cottage, the proprietor feels an honest other customers of mine.” 
Btock thie day. 22,771, 11,662) $2,507) 48,715) 56,621 | conviction of its power to assuage maternal pain for infant! Mrs, Lello, Worthing: “I ure your Pomade io my nursery 
Price of ¥.C . 6d. 9 3 — ** eg ~t — oo into — 1 ee as I find it very useful tor children’s hair also.” * 
ceor T. C.. to to baimy repose. It is hi recommend. the faculty. 28 | : a Sa 
—s. Od. e. 0d. . Od. | 89s. Od. | 37e. 6. Prepared and sold by Robert Barker, 84, 42 DO NOT CUT YOUR COKNS—BUT CURE THEM. 
Delixer last week 3,200; 2,485) 2, 14% 2,950) , Manchester (Coemist to her most gracious Majesty Queen Vic- Also will be sent (free), on receipt of 13 stamps, ber only 
Do. from lst June 49,035 51,506 55,06) 50,197 49,464 tor ia), in bottles at ls. 14d. 2s. d., and 4s, 6d, Tae 4s. 6d. safe, #peedy, and lasting cure for soft or hard corus, buuion, 
Arrived last week 4 41; 1,061) 7,138 521 | contains seven times, and the 2s. $d. three and a half times the It cures in three days, and is never failing. 
Do. from ist June 64,203) 55,069 ead. * 73,439; 80,461 | quantity of those at 18. 14d. Bold by all druggists and medicine | Mre. Hughes, Sunbury :-“ It cured four Cordes, and three 
Price of Town ...| Sls, Od. | 40s. 6d.| 46s. 6d. | 416. 6d. 39s. 6d. | vendors throughout the United Kingdom. — 1 quick, and is the best and safest thing 1 
WOOL, Orry, Monday, Des. 9.—The imports of Wool into CavTion,— rve the names of Atkinson and Barker ve ever met with. 
London last week were 401 bales from Germany, 41 from Bei- on the stamp, without which it cannot be genuine.| Address: Miss Courz.uz, 35, Ely-place, Holborn, Londen, 
> ~~ 
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THE GRAND EXPOSITION OF DRESS. 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, OUTFITTERS, AND WOOLLEN-DRAPERS, 
No. 29, LUDGATE-HILL, ONE DOOR FROM THE OLD BAILEY, 


Hs long been known and famed throughout the great Metropolis and Kingdom as the only House 


in which the best articles, the most unparalleled 


creased the 
mises on a scale suitable to the extended patronage 


economy, could be secured. A reputation well founded, and equally well sustained in all these 


that Mesers. SAMUEL BROTHERS have been com 
144 bestowed on them; and on re-opening their Establishment they can con- 


to rebuild their pre- 


fidently assert that, as heretofore, no pains shall be spared in deserving and securing the renewed confidence of their patrons. 


THE SHOW-ROOMS 
Afford the most sumptuous — 1 in every variety of Saxony, West of England — Beavers, Witneys, Kerseys, Does kins, 


Cassimeres, English and F 
manufacturers for cash, cannot fail of meeting the approv 


separately for material and making, which has given such un ualified s 


, Velvets, &c., ever collected in one estab 
* al of a discerning public. Samuel Brothers’ original system of charging 


ishment, and being t of the first 


action, will be continued as heretofore. Gentlemen 


must bear in mind every material is marked in plain figures the price per yard, 


The following is an exemplification of the system :— 
For a coat, Ii superfine 


th, 12s. per yard, material costs £1 1s.; making and trimmin 
For a vest. 4 superfine carsimere, 5s. 6d. per yard, material cost 4s. 14d.; making and trimmings 68. 6d. — vest complete 


£1—coat complete.. ** £2 l 0 


For a pair of trousers, 24 superfine cassimere, 56. 64. per yard, material costs 15s. Id.; making and trimmings 6s. 6d. 


—trousers complete . . . 


* * * * * * > 0 19 7 
Buit complete - £311 24 


IN THE READY-MADE DEPARTMENT 


Everything that capital, taste, skill, and the knowledge of the first markets can command, will be found :— 
Balmorals, vicuna, goat's hair, guanico, and every new | 


material for winter over. coats, &. 


Fur DOAVETS .o..cccccecccocees e 

ere a 0 

e 2 5 
3 0 


„„ „ „„ „„ „„ 6 6 O , Ceeeere * £0 12 0 Drab x driv g coat SCT See „„ „„ „„ „ © eee 
1414 14 2 — 1 0 O Saxony waterproof beaver, lined throughout silk, 
rene ee eee eee © Fo quilted, &e. 3 
THE DOUBLE COAT, WHICH CAN BE WORN EITHER SIDE, THE GREATEST NOVELTY EVER PRODUCED, £3 5s. 

e e 10 0 to£1 10 0 Saxony coat 5 1 0 tof1 10 0 
oe nap edapae —— 1 13 0 „ 22 0 Black or fancy doeskin trousers ........ 90 9 0 „ 06M 0 
Frock coats, silk facings, &c., 38. extra Boy’s Hussar suits ........+.. eeeee „%% 3B BO „ e 
The Oxonian, or business coat 012 0 „ o 16 0 Boys’ and youths’ over-coats .......... 03 0, 016 0 


te i dl iety. Mourning to any extent at five minutes’ notice. 
Mr “riding — eoust — — and wilitary uniforms, liveries, &c., 40 per cent. lower than usually charged for the 


name quality. 


atterns, table of prices, plate of fashions, guide to self-measuremeat, and schedule for those requiring naval, 


, parts of the kingdom free. 
un; — the address — SAMUEL BROTHERS, 20, Ludgate-hill, 


RIGHT’S SPLENDID PATENT 
TAPESTRY for CURTAINS, PORTIERES, &c.—LUCh, 
KENT, and CUMMING, No. 4, REGENT-STREET, opposite 
Howell and James, have a large variety of the above material, 
It hangs gracefully, and is most durable for the above purposes ; 
the ce extremely moderate. Also, a large 8. of the 
PATENT POWER LOOM CARPETS, colours warranted per- 
fectly fast, and can be offered at 20 per cent. less than Brussels 
of the same quality. These Goods have been highly approved 
of by all who have purchased them. 
BRUSSELS and other Carpeting, DAMASKS, CHINTZES, 
TURKEY CARPETS, FLOOR CLOTH, &. 


STOVES AND KITCIIEN RANGES. 


HE PATENT PORTABLE VENTILATING 
SUSPENSION STOVE consumes only Three Farthin 

worth of Fuel per day; it is the cheapest, safest, and only 
healthy stove for Bedrooms, Museums, Libraries, Hall-, Green- 
houses, Shope, Warehouses, Schools, Chapele, Churches, &c. 
BROWN and GREEN’S PATENT KITCHEN RANGE is = 
certain cure for a smoky chimney; and ie recommended for its 
economy and convenience. It roasts in a superior manner; has 
an excellent oven; a large boiler; answers as an ironing-stove ; 
and affords great facility for boiling, stewing, steaming, &c. 


Prospectuses and numerous testimonials of the above articles 
forwarded on application to BROWN and GREEN, Luton, 
Beds. An allowance for carriage. 


N.B.—Se!f-acting Cottage Ranges with oven and boiler, 
184. 6d. each. 


— 


RU PTU RES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS! 
R. BARKER still continues to supply the 


afflicted with the celebrated remedy for every variety of 

single or double Rupture, the efficacy of which, in many thou. 
sands of cases, is too well known toneed comment. It is ap- 
icable alike to male or female of any age, perfectly free from 
anger, causes no pain, inconvenience, or confinement; and 
will be sent free by post, with instructions, No., on receipt of 
7s. in postage-stamps, or a Post-office Order, payable at the Ge- 
neral Post Office. Address, Autrazp Banker, M. D., 48, 


—— ~~ 


Liv l-etreet, King’s-cross, London. At home for con- 
gabe call from Ten till One, and Four till Eight (Sunday 
excepted 


A reat number of trusses have been left behind by patients 
cured, as trophies of the immense success of this remedy, which 
~ will be happy to give to any requiring them after a 

t. 


IMPORTANT AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS. 

In the five cases I wrote to you about, the remedy has 2 
fectly succeeded ; send me another for a case of Scrotal Her- 
nia. — John Armstrong, Navy Surgeon. 

“ We have witnessed the cure of three cases of Rupture by 
Dr. Barker's treatment, which confirms the remarks we made 
some time since on the utility of this discovery to those suffer- 
ing from Hernia.”— Medical Journal. 

“Your remedy has cured my rupture after everything else 
had failed, I have used violent exertions since, but there is no 
sign of its coming down.”—Miss 8ymmonds, Bayswater. 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, FINE GOLD 
CHAINS, &c. &. 


ENSON’S £4 15s. GOLD WATCHES.— 
‘ The same Movements in Silver Cases, £2 15s., at the 
Manufactory, 16 and 683, CORNHILL. 
A Large and Beautiful Stock can be selected from, with 
highly. finished movements, Four Holes Jewelled, Rich Gold 
Dials, and every improvement. 


Benson's Patent Detached Lever Watches, Jewelled in 
four holes, rich Gold Dial, Double-backed Gold 
Cases, and to mark the seconds, and every other im- 
provement 


Dene Pee Pe PPE EET Eee TT eee TST „ „ Te eee eT Te 6 6 6 „ 6 


Or the above Watches can be had in Hunting Cases, for the 
extra charge of 15s. and two guineas, gold and silver re- 
spectively. 

The proprietors beg respectfully to inform the public, that in 
consequence of the large profits usually charged upon Watches 
they have been induced to manufacture their entire stock; and 


the immense number sold enables them GREATLY TO REDUCE 
THEIR PRICES, 


a — 1 ay given with every Watch for two years, 
riage free, to any part of th 
receipt of a Post-officeor banker's — nnn 
A splendid stock of fine Gold Chains at their weight for Sove- 
reigns, among which should be noticed the Greek Pattern 
Guard Chain, which combines the strength of the curb with 
great elegance of form, and is recommended for general wear. 


A Gold Watch, with all the latest improvements—th 
Gold Dial, Jewelled in Four Holes, Maintaining Power, Double’ 
backed Cases, &c., with Fine Gold Chain, fitted complete in 
Morocco Case, adapted for a present, price Seven Guineas, 


WATCHES MADE EXAPRESSLY FOR INDIA, 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE. — Dr. De La 
MOTTE’S nutritive health-restoring, AROMATIC 
CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. 
This chocolate contains the pecaliar virtaes of the Sassafras 
root, which bas been long held in great estimation for its 
urifying and alterative * — The aromatic quality 
which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require for 
eakfast and evening — to promote digestion, and toa 
deficiency of thi. property in the customary breakfast and sup- 
per, may, in a great measure, be attributed the frequency of 
cases of troy generally termed bilious. It has been found 
2 A cial in correcting the state of the digestive organs, 
&c., from whence arise many diseases, such as eruptions of the 
skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases of debility of 
the stomach, and a slugglish state of the liver and intestines, 
occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., and in spasmodic 
asthma, it is much recommended. Sold in pound N price 
4s., by the Patentee, 12, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON ; also by Chemists. 


— 
— 


HALSE’S LETTERS ON MEDICAL GALVANISM, 


For the other letters on Medical Galvanism, Invalids are so. 
licited to send to Mr. Halse for his pamphlet. See below.) 


Lerrer I. 


ARALYSIS—TO INVALIDS.— 
GALVANIS™M has for a long time been resorted to as a 
werful remedial agent; but, unfortunately, it has been applied 
be men totally ignorant of its — Can it, therefore, be 
wondered at that it has so frequently failed of producing any 
beneficial effects? My great improvement in the Galvanic Ap- 


that I have made tris discovery, than a host of imitators spring 
up like mushrooms, and state that they are also in possession of 


thout the slightest benefi 


the country, having heard of my b 
standing as a medical galvanist in 
ehat they have receiv as 


tbat my galvanic — can be procured from me only 
employ no agents whatever, to 
galvaniem gets in cases of 


vanism hes been proved by the most eminent physiologists 
be capable of supplying the nervous influence to those 
the body which may be deficient of it, and hence the r 
its astonishing effect in cases of paralysis. In te thus 
afflicted, I find that some parts of the spine are 


i 


an, 

anything whatever of Galvanism, will be at once convinced how 
applicable Galvanism must be to such complaints; for not only 
does it arouse the dormant nerves and muscles into action, but 
it eupplies them with that fuid of which they are deficient, viz., 
the nervous fluid. I think if, however, but fair to state that, in 
cases of paralysis of long duration, I as uently fail as sac- 
ceed, whilst in recent cases I generally : „ Still, Galvanism 
should be resorted to in every case of paralysis, no matter of 
how long pane y it — 1 deen, Ae cannot bly do 
any harm, and it may good. I repeat, vanism is a power. 
ful remedy in cases of paralysis. 


Health is the greatest worldly blessing we can enjoy, and yet 
many invalids, for the sake of saving a few guineas, will pur- 
chase apparatuses which are entirely useless for medical pur- 
poses. Galvanism, they say, is Galvanism, no matter whether 
the price of the apparatus be much or little. They as well 
say a fiddle is a fiddle, and that there is no difference in them. 
Surely no one of common sense who feels desirous of testing the 
remedial powers of Galvanism will, for the sake of a few 
guineas, throw his money away by purchasing an im t in- 
stead of a perfect apparatus. may as well not try Galvanism 
at all as try it with an inefficient a These latter re- 
marks I address particularly to inv ; but how much stronger 
do they apply to medical men who are app! 
They find it fail of producing thoee wonderful which I 
— — it to —1 And why is it? 222 because 
ey are using an im ect apparatus. Scar a day passes 
but I receive an coder tax my gelvanic — — from . 


men who have been using the small and found them 
useless. 


I conclude by stating, that if Medical men employ Galvanism 


in bound, both in duty to them. 
and to their patients to use the apparatus in its —— 

is ten guineas. The cash to accom order, 
Ww HOOPER HALSE. 


paralytic patients residi 
country to hase one of his Ten Guinea Portable Appares 
tuses; as, his instructions, they will be enabled to apply 


the Galvanism yey A the least 
effectively as he could at h own resid 0 pain, and fu yu 


Invalids are solicited to send to Mr. W. H. HALSE, of 


Brunswick-equare, Lond for his alet 
GALVANISM, which will be forwarded free 3 
will be astonished at its contents. In it 


stamps. 
will be found part of cures in cases of asth rheu- 
matism, sciatica, tic doloureux, paral spinal — 


eney energy 

debility, indigestion, stiff joints, all sorts of nervous d ers, 
Ke. Mr. H s method of applying the galvanic fluid is quite 
free from all unpleasant se ; im fact, it is rather plea- 
surable than otherwise, and many ladies are excessively fond of 
it. It quickly causes 9 to do without medicine. 
Terms: One The above pamphlet contains 
his Letters on Galvanism. 

CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—Mr. Halse is weekly in re. 
ceipt of letters from invalids “goog that they have been 
imposed upon by parties who have vanic Apparatuses for 
sale, representing them as Halse’s Galvanic Apparatuses, and 
which they have afterwards discovered were not his at all. The 


only way to prevent Lib order the Apparatu 
direct from Mr. Halse ‘ 7 


sord 


HE present Proprietor of HALSE’S CELE- 
BRATED MEDICINES having 


effects of them, and knowing that they had not been br t 
before the public in the provinces (although their sale in London 


roprietor. Afte ch time, and hy oh 112 
p , r much time, paying a muc er sum 
than he intended, he has — 11 object. He has no 
doubt, however, that the invalid public will ultimately well pay 
him for his outlay. 


HALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPS: a sure Cure 
for Scurvy, Bad Legs, and all Impurities of the Blood. “ Their 
effects in purifying the blood are all but miraculous.” 


This medicine is y admitted to be the most certain 
purifier of the of any as yet discovered, a remarkable 
change in the « from a death-like paleness to the 
roseate hue of h taking place within a very short time. 
Price 2s. 9d. each bottle, and in Pint bottles, containing nearly 
six 2s. 9d. for l4s.. Ir The following 
letter must convince one of safe, speedy, and truly 
wonderfal effects of those drops. 


This important letter is sent to Mr. Halee by Mr. Matthew, 
a highly respectable farmer, of the parish of Brent, Devon 
“Brent, March Ist, 1842. 
“Dear Sir,—I consider it a duty incumbent on me to state to 
the public the invaluable properties of ros Scorbutic Drops. I 
may truly say, that I could never have believed such a powerful 
anti-s tic medicine to be in the possession of any one, had I 
not experienced its wonderful effects. Why is it that so many 
families are troubled with scorbutic eruptions, when such a 
purifier of the blood, as your medicine decidedly is, is within the 
reach of almost everyone? The answer is evident,—because you 
have not given it that publicity which it is your duty to do: and 
this is my principal resson for now writing to you, that you may 
wake the particulars of the case public. Your modesty, Sir, 
ought not to overcome your duty to your fellow-creatures ; there- 
fore I trust, for the benefit of mankind, that you will give this 
letter as much publicity as possible. You remember, when | first 
applied to you, that I was almost out of hopes of receiving any 
benefit for my poor suffering child, for I believe that I informed 
you that I had been trying all buteverything in order to give my 
child some ease, but day by day she continued to get worse, un- 
til at length all strength left her, and she was no longer able to 
walk; her body and head were covered all over with scorbutic 
eru s; her appetite had vanished ; the eruptions would itch 
in such a dreadful manner that she would roll herself in agonies 
on the nd; and she could get no sleep whatever by night. 
Immediately you saw her, you told me you were certain your 
Scorbutic Drops would cure her. I paid but litile attention to 
oy statement, as I had tried so many things in vain; but hear- 
ng of some wonderful cures made by you, I was determined to 
give your Drops a trial; and, fortunate for me, I did so. Before 
she had taken one bottle of them all the itching ceased, her ap- 
tite returned, and she enjoyed sound and refreshing sleep. 
the time she had taken the second bottle, her skin was as 
fair as any persen’s, the use of her limbs was restored to her; 
and, I thank God, her health is now as good or better than it 
ever was. 


“ Why, Sir, do not make the case of Thomas Rolins pub- 
lic? I repeat, it is your duty to do so. When he first som 
11 had not a sound inch of flesh in 
him ; bis body was li y covered with ruoning wounds, 
and a celebrated physician of Plymouth, who examined him 
said, ‘he never saw a man im such a condition in all his life.’ 1 
have lately seen and he informs me that he has but one 

the size of half a crown, and 

He certainly looks like another man 
me that your Family Pills quickly restored 
ve powers, and gave him 1 rest at night. 

He would have been a dead man by this time if you had not 
taken him ia hand. Sincerely wishi 1 


n 
WILLIAM MATTHEWS.” 
* near phoma ay May 21, 1845. 


in various parts of the body; she applied 
sentlomen without deriving the leas 
the disorder continued to increase, and la to a very fright- 
ful extent, her body being covered with 
— rcabs. About six months since I providentially saw the 

vertisement of Halse’s Scorbutic — = Ge Sy 
Journal. I determined that my wifes ve your medicine 
a trial, and accordingly purchased a bot'le of your D of Mr. 
Wheaton, your agent at wood, and I have not w to ex- 
press my opinion of the medicine, but in the course of a fortnight 
she was perfectly cu having taken two bottles of the * 
and one bex of Pills. Six months have now elapsed, and she 
has had no return of the complaint. 
A neighbour of mine, Mr. John Sheers, yeoman, of Holt, 
has a ch 1 months of age, which, since it had been 
four months old, had its head face com pletely covered with 
scabs, causing itself and mother many sleepless nights. Now, 
as | was a witness of the truly wonderful e of your incom- 

le medicine in my wife's case, I recommended it to my 
neighbour, and, after some persuasion, he purchased a bottle. 
He gave it tohischild. The effect was miraculous, for in less 
than three weeks the child was perfectly cured. Truly, Halse’s 
Scorbutic Drops is a wonderful e, and I am convinced 
gg one would be afflicted with the Scurvy if they knew its 
value. 
“TI have recommended those Drops to many others in m 
neighbourhood; a statement of their cases, if you wish, | w 
forward another time. With the greatest respect, 
“I remain obedient and servant, 
— “STEPHEN CUI L." 


Halse’s Soorbutic Drops are sold in bottles at 28. 9d., and in 
pint bottles, containing nearly six 2s. 9d. bottles, for lle. 
Wholesale and Retail London Agents:— Barclay and 8 ns, 
Farringdon-street ; C. King, 41, — a ery * — 
md Oh. Bow Cul K. Paul's; Johnston, 68, 


Butler - Hardio 
and Co., Bow Charch ; New , 
Cornhill ; — . Oxford-strect mt ; Prout, 338, Strand, 


——ä—ů— — 


and Co., 63, Oxford-street. 


Dzoxurzn 11, 


Che Nonconfermist. 


[1850, 


ae 


Now ready, price 2s, 6d., neatly bound in cloth, and 38. handsomely bound, gilt edges, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


IT CONTAINS 432 PAGES OF CLOSELY-PRINTED MATTER, 


And includes the — pe y- which will be bound up with the Twelve Numbers gratuitously. The Volume will com- 
prise 92 Essays and ; 0 Tales and Sketches; 30 Reviews and Notices of Books; 20 Controversial Letters; 100 Auto- 
aphs; 75 Biographies and Biographical Notices; 128 Poems; 20 Anecdotes; 5 Allegories; 43 Epitaphs; 6 Suggestions; 46 
inte; 12 Enigmas, Charades, Ne. 500 Paragraphs and Extracts from Standard Books and Authors; 47 Couplets; 40 Students’ 
Questions and Answers; 230 Answers to Correspondents, &. &o. 


PERMANENT ENLARGEMENT OF 


THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


On the Ist of January, 1851, this Popular Magazine, which hat been pronounced by the Press to be the ches » “ the 
best, “ the most brilliant,” “ the most interesting and ins ructive,” and “the most elevatin in tone and te 2 Peri- 
odical Literature, willbe PERMANENTLY ENLARGED WITHOUT BEING INCREASED IN PRICE, It will sell as before, 


PRICE TWOPENCE, MONTHLY. 


— 


Also, now ready, price Sixpence, neatly stitched in a wrapper, 


TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC GOOD TRACTS. Each Tract treats on a separate subject, and con- 
tains four pages of closely-printed matter. 


Also, now ready, price Twopence, 


TE PUBLIC GOOD ALMANACK FOR 1851. It is replete with useful information, 
applicable to all persons, at all times, in all places. 


On the First of January, 1851, will be published, price Twopence, the First Number of 


[HE POETIC COMPANION for the FIRESIDE, the FIELDS, the WOODS, and the 


STREAMS. It will be devoted exclusively to Poetry and the Poets; and will be found one of the cheapest, the most novel, 


interesting, and instructive publications of the time. 


NEW MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
On the First of January, 1851, will be published, Price One Penny, 


[HE TEMPERANCE TRACT JOURNAL. It will contain Essays, Tales, Reviews, Biographical 


Sketches, and Facts, Comments, and Reports of the Progress of the Temperance Movement throughout the world. And 
will be found, to all intents and purposes, a useful Temperance Journal. BUT ITS LETTER-PRESS WILL BE 80 AR. 
RANGED AS TO ADMIT OF EACH NUMBER BEING SEPARATED INTO EIGHT DISTINCT AND COMPLETE 
1 This peculiar arrangement will render the Temperance Tract Journal an admirable auxiliary for the promotion 
of the good cause. 


Now ready, price Twopence, 
(THE PEACE ALMANACK AND MORAL REFORMERS’ HAND-BOOK FOR 1861. 


CONTENTS : 
History of Peace Societies. 
Calendar. 

Christianity and Peace. 
Confederations for Preserving Peace. 
Capital Panishments 

The armed Peace Policy. | 


Mr. Cobden and Baron Von Reden’s Calculations 
on the Cost of War. 

The Pin and the Needle. 

Teetotal Testimonies. 

Ocean Penny Postage. 

Peace Anecdotes. 

Abuses of the Law. 

Small Shot from the Peace Arsenal. 


Extravagance of the Navy. Self-Imposed Taxation; or, Drinking and Smoking 
Military Establishments in France. | Statistics. 


The Wellington Pensions. Miscellaneous. 
London: CAR Omer, Bishopegate-street; and Passmore Epwarps, “ Public Good“ Office, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 


- HUBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
HE WHITE PAINT made from Zinc was pronounced by scientific men in the last century to be 


the most beautiful of all White Paints, and unchangeable for hundreds of years. Experience has justified these com- 
mendations, and conclusively established its superiority over White Lead andevery other White Paint hitherto known. The cost 
at that period being several shillings per pound, the use bas been restricted to Artists, under the name of Permanent White. The 
Proprietors claim the merit of removing this obstacle to its general adoption. 


For MARINE USES it possesses the following advantages :— 


It is whiter than any other Paint, and retains this whiteness for years,—unaffected by bilge-water, or noxious vapours from 
cargo. The White Paint in the hold of a ship, alter discharging a sugar cargo. is found to be as white as the year before, when 
newly painted. Under these and ether circumstances, when every other paint hitherto known and tried has failed, the White 
Zine Paint“ has preserved the fastness of its colour. Moreover, by virtue of its galvanic action on iron, it enters the pores, and 
forms an amalgam of the two metals, which protects the iron from rust, decay, or incrustation. 


For the GENERAL PURPOSES of the Decorative Painter, the White Zinc Paint“ has been found unparalleled in whiteness, 
clearneés of colour, durability, and beauty of texture. 


For ARTISTIC WORKS in general, this material poesesses advantages unattainable by any other paint. It becomes so hard 
as to admit of polishing equal to the finest coach panelling, without the aid of varnish. 

For SANITARY PURPOSES the White Zino Paint” is valuable, not alone from its being totally free from every ingredient 
injurious to health, but from its com chemical gualities, which render it a powerful corrective where oontageous diseases 
have pre Furniture or Buildings painted with it are at once disinfected. Paralysis and Painter’s Cholic are avoided by 
its use, as well as similar results to the occupants of newly painted rooms. Apartments may be immediately occupied, without 
injury to the health of children or the most delicate constitution. 

fewt. of this Paint covers as much 


t becomes cheaper than the common Paint, from its spreading over a much larger surface. 
Hubbuck,—London,—Patent,” as the style of the Manufacturers. 


as is usually covered by S cwt. of white lead 
Fach Cask 
be had of the principal Dealers in Paint, and of the Manufacturers, THOMAS HUB- 


is stamped with the name 
A Cireular, with full ern 8 
BUCK and 80N, COLOUR WORKS, OPPOSITE the LONDON DOCKS. 


ARPETS.—BRIGHT and CO.’s PATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.— 

These goods are STRONGLY RECOMMENDED to the Trade and the Public on the following grounds, THEY ARE 

WOVEN BY STEAM POWER, and are therefore MORE FIRMLY made than can be the case with hand-woven goods 

They bave THE SAME GOOD QUALITY OF WORSTED THROUGHOUT, whereas, in the Common Brussels, the dark 

colours are ally made of an inferior worsted. THEY ARE PRINTED BY A PATENT PROCESS, and by patent 

meer re and THE COLOURS ARE MORE DURABLE, and will stand more severe tests than those of any other descrip- 
of Carpet 


The patent printing admits of AN ALMOST UNLIMITED VARIETY OF SHADES OR COLOURS; the Patterns are 
therefore more elaborate, as there is r scope for design. They can be offered at a price ABOUT 20 PER CENT. BELOW 
THAT OF GOODS OF EQUAL QUALITY made in the ordinary mode. IN QUALITY, IN PATTERN, IN VARIETY OF 
COLOURS, and in price, the PATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS OFFER GREAT ADVANTAGES TO THE 


WHOLESALE, 90, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, LONDON; 22, NEW BROWN-STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Resolutions of Peace Congresees. 
Mortality from War. 


JOHN CASSELL’S COFFEE BETTER THAN EVER! 


Pus COFFEE is selected from the very CHOICEST GROWTHS, and is of superb quality. 
A trial is earnestly requested of all who appreciate a rich, fragrant, and delicious beverage. 


JOHN CASSELL has attained a posit as supplier of Coffee to the People of the United Kingdom, to which no other person 
can lay claim. For this he is indebted to his uniform practice of sending out the finest and richest flavoured Coffees the markets 
of the world have supplied, and whieh the largeness of his purchases has enabled him to secure. His Establishment is the first in 
the Empire. Indeed, its large and powerful Steam-Engine, its beautiful and perfect Machinery, the size of its Roasting Depart- 
ment, and the immense number of persons employed in — and preparing the Coffees for sale, entitle it to rank amongst the 
most extensive and complete Coffee marta in the WORLD. As regards the importing Department, JOHN CAS3ELL commands 
the FINEST GROWTHS that are shipped to this country. In fact, for supplying the le of the United Kingdom with an 
article that enters so largely into the consumption of almost every household, and the use of which has so greatly aided in the 
formation of habits of TEMPERANCE, no Establishment can compete with that of JOHN CASSELL. 

If it is asked, what bas raised him to his present position, as one of the most extensive Coffee-dealers in the worid, the reply is, 
that he has invariably sold an article rich, strong, and mellow-flavoured, which has proved acceptable and highly satisfactory to 
th: public taste. But though JOHN CASSELL’S success in this particular line of business has been unprecedented, he is 
determined, for the future, to aim at nothing less than UNIVERSAL APFROBATION. If this is to be acquired, he will acquire it ; 
for he is now entering — a stock of Coffees, and has made arrangements for a continued supply of such a quality, as cannot 
fail to seoure their continued use wherever they are introduced. In fine, JOHN CASSELL’S COFFEES will be found to possess 
all the qualities requisite for making a cup of really good Coffee, namely—richness and mellowness combined with strength. 

These Coffees are made up in sealed air-tight Packages, from one ounce to eight ounces; also in half and one pound Canisters ; 
and, to PREVENT ImPosITION, every Package or Canister bears the signature of JOHN CASSELL,” without which none can be 
genuine, The following are the prices at which they can be obtained: 

JOHN CASSELL’S COFFEE, No. 1 „„ eee „„ ee „ „„ ewe „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „66 eee 


Is, 4d. 
An excellent Article. 


JOHN CASSELL’S COFFEE, No. ꝶ· PITTITIFITITITITI ITT TTT Tritt ti ee 

Cannot fail to give great satisfaction, being a combination = Se choicest growths of J possessing richness, strengh, 
JOHN CASSELL’S COFFEE, No. 3...... “er apace i li ee ALT OG TI 9s. 04. 

every Gounoiseur i: Coffee this will prove a treat. combining the finest mountain-growths of both Jamaica and Turkey. 
) 


| 


DR. CUMMING’S ANSWER TO DR. WISEMAN. 
This day is published, in 8vo, price Is., 
LETTER to LORD JOHN RUSSELL; 


„ an ANSWER to CARDINAL WISEMAN’S MANI. 
FESTO. By the Rev. Joux Commino, D. D., Minister of the 
Scottish National Church, Covent-garden. 
Fifteenth Thousand, price 1s., 
ALVATION: Dr. Cumming’s Sermon before 
the Queen, at Balmoral. 


Artuur Hatt, Viatve and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL INSTITUTION, 
No. 1, Put.en's Row, Isirearon, 
Near the Turnpike. 


HIS Institution was established May, 1850, 

for the treatment of the Sick on the Homa@opathic System 

of Medicine. 

Poor persons, within certain limitation, are admitted free of 

every expense, and may obtain Tickets for that purpose, simply 

by — on Monday and Thursday mornings, at Nine 
0 


Persons not desiring gratuitous relief are required to pay One 
Shilling for each time of attendance, which ineludes every 
expense for Medicine, 

Attendance Daly from Nine till Twelve o’clock in the 
Morning, and from Five till Seven o’clook in the Evening. 


PATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS 
CARPETS. 


THESE CARPETS, MANUFACTURED by 

BRIGHT and Co., have now stood the test of time and 
wear: and in EXCELLENCE of MANUFACTURE, in 
VARIETY of PATTERN, and in BRILLIANCY and DURA- 
BILITY of COLOURS, they fully warrant all that has been 
said in their favour. 


Notwithstanding this, parties Interested in preventing the 
introduction of any new fabric, are, as usual, unscrupulous 
enough to detract from the merits of inventions which offer 
solid advantages to the public. 


BRIGHT and CO."8 POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS 
can be offered 20 PER CENT. lower than any other goods of 
equal quality; and we ovum assure the public that we have laid 
down upwards of TWENTY THOUSAND yards of them with- 
out a single complaint. 


LUCK, KENT, AND CUMMING, 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS, 
4, REGENT-STREET, 


Opposite HOWELL and JAMES. 


COUGH JUJUBE LOZENGES. 
HESE valuable Jujubes are composed of the 


most approved expectorants, with pure gum, which, by 
relieving the irritation in the air-passages, present à safe, 
agreeable, and efficacious medicine in all cases of ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, difficult respiration, consumptive complaints, 
and all other affections of the chest and lungs. 


15, Sydn 1— City-road, London, Sept. 30th 1850. 
Messers. Warrick Brothers —I feel great pleasure to tell you 
how much benefit I have received from your Cough Jujube 
Lorenges. For some time before I took them, I was in the habit 
of spitting blood whilst coughing, and have since, at the 
recommendation of a friend, taken them, and received most 
astonishing relief, not only as to my cough, but do not now 
spit any blood. G. RICHARDS, 


Great Grimsby, Oct. 10th, 1849. 

Gentlemen, —I hasten to acknowledge the thanks I feel due to 
you. I think the public ought to be aware that there is such a 
valuable remedy as your Cough Jujube Lozenges. My son, ever 
since he returned from sea, has been afflicted with shortness of 
breath and violent cough, whenever he went out in the cold 
air; he had taken a very few when the symptoms became re- 
lieved, and I have no doubt but that soon he will lose the 
cough, as he seems already eo astonishingly better. 

Please send me another box that I may have them in the 
house, for I shall reeommend them to all my friends. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant 

Messrs. Warrick Brothers, MARTHA SMITH. 


Windeor, August, 7th 1850. 
Gentlemen, —I have been afflicted for many years with what 
my doctor calls bronchitis, 1 took your Lozenges for four days, 
and I may say that I am almost cured, they seemed so much to 
relieve my breathing. 
Iam, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS STONE. 
To Messrs. Warrick, Brothers, Garlick-hill, London. 


89, Curtain-road, Sept 19th, 1850. 
Gentlemen, —I feel it my duty to —1 1 bow much benefit 
your Cough Jujube Lozenges bave been me. I have been 
80 A 
have recommended them to an aunt mine, who had a t 
troublesome cough for years, and I have no doubt she be 


as much obliged as I am for the good have done. 
I am, Gentlemen, your t servan 
To Mesere. Warrick Brothers, J. GIBBS, 


3, Garlick-hill, Upper Thames-street. 


Commercial-road, 4th, 1880. 

Gentlemen,—Having been troubled from childhood with « 
winter cough, I always look forward with anxiety to this time of 
f . that once my cough begins, 
{will abide with me until the spring. My cough, as ueual, began 
with the change in the but ha been by « 
friend to I did so, and after taking one 
box my left me—a most unusual has not 
returned. If you think my experience will induce others to 


seek the same benefits | have derived from the use of your 
Lozenges, you are at perfect liberty to publish this. 
I am, Gentlemen, your obedien 
Messrs, Warrick, Garliek- ill. 
and sold wholesale by Warnick BaoTae 
all Chemists and 


D ts throughout 
ls. 14d. per box, with dbections. 
Also, Proprietors of the 
ACIDULATED CAYENNE JUJUBES LOZENGES. 


ERR HEIER, PALETOT EMPORIUM, 
No. 37, POULTRY, near the Bank of England, 


and retail 
country. F 


The Llama Paletét, in all sizes .......... 
The Double- milled Substance eeereeee eer ee eeee y | 12 
Oxonians and Beauforts, in all sizes......from 1 15 
Saxony Black Dress Coats, to order . from 2 7 
Dittto ditto Frook Coats, to order 2 15 
Warranted Fast Colours.) 
Saxony Black Trousers ... 2. 1 5 
Fancy Doesk in Trousers. from 0 18 
Vests in variety, cut in the French, German, 
or English style eee eee eeee ee ese see 0 10 
Albert and other Over Coats, ready for imme. 
diate wear; also Shooting, Fishing, and 
Lounging Ceats ..... m 1 1 


Dre 


Gentlemen * particular in Dress” may with confidence — 
on the Quality and Fagbioa of this Emporium being fully equal 
to the best West-end H as all Garments are manufactured 
on the Premises, and none but the most talented Cutters and 


Workmen are em 
37, Poultry, the same 


Observe the Herr His 
side of the way as the Bank of En 


December II, The Nonconkormtst. 
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NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


| Now Ready, in One Vol. crown Svo, 520 pages, 


Ly’ Price Four Shillings, 


THE BRITISH CHURCHES 


IN KELATION TO 


THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 


By EDWARD MIALL. 
CHAP. I. RELIGIOUS LIFE AND HOW IT SHOULD BE TREATED. 

Il. THE PROPER OBJECT AND MEANS OF TILE CHURCH, 

III. RELIGION OF THE BRITISHIL CHURCILES. 

IV. TIE ARISTOCRATIC SENTIMENT, * 

V. THE PROFESSIONAL SENTIMENT, 

VI. THE TRAD! SPIRIT, 
| VII. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL HINDRANCES TO THE SUCCESS OF TIlE CHURCHES, 
| VILL REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS AND CONCLUSION, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


embrace all stilvpes i> but itis deeig tn: | Sling y 1 bring into a smal and conven mk « liipass such KuOoW): e of common and 
familiar things as has net heretofore been treated of in works o! greater pretension, 


London: HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 
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The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
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A.M. Two Volumes, Price 4 TESTANTS to Set Apart the. 
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UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE 
National Neform Association. 


Now ready, Ninety pages, price 6d., the 


REFORMER’S ALMANACK 


AND 
POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK 
For 1851. 
THA great success of the “ REFORMER’S 


ALMANACK and POLITICAL YEAR BOOK” for 1850, 
of which 10,000 copies were sold), and the testimony borne to 
its merits by Sir JOSHUA WALMSLEY, M. P., RICHARD 
COBDEN, Esq., M. P., JOSEPH HUME, Esq. M. P., and other 
popular leaders, together with numerous organs of the public 
press, have induced the compilers to set before the Public the 
“REFORMER’S ALMANACK and POLITICAL YEAR 
BOOK” for 1551. No exertion has been epared to make it, in 
point of correctness, and in the value and completeness ofi ts 
information, well worthy of the patronage of the public. 

It containe, in ad.litionto the information common to ail 
Almanacks :- A Record of Public Events in 1849-50—The Mem- 
bersof the New Ilouse of Commons, the number of their con- 
stituents, their political opinions and connexions, and their 
votes on questions of Reform A List of the Minietry and their 
Salarics. TUE SESSION OF 1850.—ParRLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

The Franchise in lreland— Ten Pound Franchise in Counties 

Compound Househo ders—The Ballot—TheCharter. FINan- 
cian Rerporm.—The Budget— Mr. Cobden’s Motion on National 
Expenditure— Voting of Supplies—Army and Navy Estimates— 
Civil and Miscellaneous Estimates— Reduction of Salaries— 


Duke of Cambridge’s Family—Window Tax, &e., Xe. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ReFornmM.— Admission of Jews to Parlia- 
ment—Ecciesiastical Commission Ecclesiastical Appeals Bill. 
COLONTAL Rrronx. South Australian Colonies Bill — 
Transportation — Ce slon- Ionian Islands. The Protec. 
rionists. — Tranafer of Landed Property The Mat Tax 

Fenant Farmers and the Ilacone- tx. MI<CELLANEFOUS, 
a» ( infty Court { pital Piunishm —Narriage with a 


Decenved Wie Siete Miitropoliitan Intermert« Bill ihe 
Universities —Miscellancous Particulars — Petitions, Ke. Review 

tors in Great Dritain— Reduce 
tion of (C)mecial Sars, ana Notes on the Evi le cof Cm 
mitte —KReduction of Public Offices—National Expenditure of 


Imp rtant articles on the FREETIOLD LAND MOVEMENT 
—THK CONSTITUENCIES of 1545-9 and 50 —sELF-1IM- 
PoskD TAXNATION—THE STATE. CHURCH, &e., Xe, 

\iso, abstracts of the following Acts of Parliament passed in 
1850 -—The New Stamp—Coun'ty Courts, with a Tabiec of Fees 

Friendly Societies —Pepulation—Austrelan Colonies—Sinall 


fyenements Rating ! v-iastical Commission Benetices in 
Piurality—Titles of Religious Coneregations—Public Librarics 
|’ wmentary Voter 1 wi}, N 
‘rn ASD Soc “TATISTIAS Impor ation of Corn, 
1 ee Pauper Marti zes, and Deaths— Acts ot 
Pat let G t It cay Traffic—Diplo- 
— r ( ne—_\ } to Pablie s et Friendly 
— t 0 in g- ' t-tliee— MWiadon- Dun - Slave-trade 
ul } can 8g 1— 0 : of Food in 1550 
THE 


LMANACK AND VOLITICAL 
KAR BOOK” 

the | t and cheapest of th A ne. ena ontaina a vast 
of all kinds of information for RADICAL KE- 
FORMERS. 


' N 


The following are a few extracts of opinions on last year’s 


„tis brimful of information, ard i« certainly the best and 
cig N “Crixpenuyw riho UL hee il . WW ALPS ever ollered 10 
the publi I wish a Copy cor Und it4 way into ewe ry house 
ind cottage in the kingdom.’ BR Cobden, sg. MT’. 


‘Full of facteand political information, that cannot be too 
wid iy Gl Cminats A Sar J. 11 almstley, M a 


London: AYLOTY AND Jones, Paternoster-row; and all Dook- 
ecllers in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 


NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR Tih SEASON, 
Immediately will be published, in Svo, price 168. handsomely 
bound, 

YLGRIMAGES TO ENGLISIL SHRINES. 
By Mrs. S. C. IIA. With upwards of 100 Engravings 
on Wood. 


Also, in foolscap Svo, price 5s, with gilt edges, 
T ILLUSTRATED van BOOK, 
Second Series. The Wonders, Events, and Discoveries of 
1850. Kdited by Joun Times. With numerous Engravings on 
Wood. 
Antruur Hr., Viaruk and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
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THE FIRST NUMBER OF “THE BIBLE AND THE 
PEOPLE,” 

\ NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 
7 Price 6d., will be issued with the Magazines, January Ist, 
1501 Pablisned by Ward and Co. ‘ihe distinguishing pure 
pore Of this periodical is to meet the superstition, rationalism, 


and infide.ity of the u Ee, bs alfording a permanent and growing 
| . . 


“WW, ' lee wel ye , , nder Ian of Seim lerer! ꝑImtentw God tor Divine Luterposi- 
si Stats 1 1 > ‘ = . . 1 
Laking i j 11 V 11 on Dehalt f our Briesen Zio it this meriod When Juitge | 
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C0 Popery=-a jaborious | Desert,” “Tie Nie Bow,” &e Ine Volume is tllustrated | 
\ W Pwentv-cight Logravings on Stee’, and numerous Wood 
9 * on Culs 1 f 9 0 vill g sl; „„ TOTUece wit 
Bul ‘ . 1 " 
Loudon: Kal, Vartue, and Co., 39, Paternoster-row., 
* 1 181 * i 21 ’ ' : . 7 * 
* arg t bu bighte: NEW WORK BY FRANK FAIRLEGH, 

1 ‘ 1 ‘ ; 11 1 . : : . j ; 1 * 

( ri j j . . ' i ‘ i?) * nent j iris, | i 15, Mi lw » | istrationsa by ** iz, 
\ yet matic u Popery. V * b WIS ARUNDEL; or, the RATLROAD OF 
Comins tad a — : 7 . J 4 iitti by the Author of ** Frank Paulegh.” 

% biere ls an } 1 1 , Wi aie ced ' Fiat „ cause every Of 
* mie tee ' N b a * a) ? 1 Nn. 1 non tte Oe . 1 
ot 1 1 nm 1 14 . ; . . * : ö ‘ ad Ante and bet riati e 
Line | si } tent t ’ i ‘ 4 155 ™ 7 . - 1 1 | i ‘ * | I | irti vl 

; parti ips lo Lhe Work ilecil, 

» 4HOrDe, Shed’bdear, Devon; art! staal Oaks Vos 5. -P 
’ ene : 1 Ke, London, London; Un, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


manual of principles and investigation for doubters, inquirer, 
and inte ligent beliewers. The distinguishing method of this 
periodical is in the adoption of a continuous inet ad of the usual 
miscellaneous pan. Keeping to the following departments:— 
J. Christ’s Religion.—I}. Priest's Relwion.-IIL statesmen’s 
Ke igien. IV. Sceptic’s N ligion.—V. S ametimes Miscellane- 
us, but generals the Puilesophy of lluman Nature, as spiri- 
tu, mm ertaf, and responsible, 

ne fundamental in its theology “ be the \'onement by the 
Disine Medee er, Lue test of truth for Ch istians-—-the bible 

nly. 

A fuller prospec us, with a list of supporters, may be had of 
Ward and Co., and of the Rev. Brewin Gran’, II. X., birmingham ; 
and m > aleo be seen at the end of the toll Ming pam) het, just 
published, price td., by Ward and | entithd “ RIMINI AND 
OXFORD, or the Miraculous Picture of Mary and a Divine Pore 
trautt of the Church, by the Rev. Drewin Grant, B aa 

STANDARD WORK ON POPERY, 
Now ? n, price 
ECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and IX“ 
4 sTittTion of the ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION, 
bv the late Rev, JOSEPH FLETCHER, D.D. 


1 iit. | i} “so, aA neW al deh ap edition of 


These L. ctures have already been through four editions in 
tio, lare noW lirst pud®ished in a cheap form, ihavsiew 
to the propasgablion of se ina ens ob Lue great g ons HOW 


1 1 . " 7 * * 
* | our @& se 1 , } r-ti sa] ri | i’ 5 1 1 rv is a 8 11 it} if 5 
ma aa beiten, we kkcl thankful al W.tnessing any judicious al- 


tempt te ctpore Is Chorus and retard its progress. Lhe 
lvctures published by Mr. Pletcher are weil adapted to this pire 
1 e, ane Titie tei nor 10 ihe (seen and gta Ltude ( | Lue 


Louden: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster row. 
c 3 
‘7 vi ( ji | - i ~ \ " ~\ { * AW, 
No. 1, Horse- court, in the Parish of St. Martin, 
Ludgate. in the City of London, and published, for the 
Propretor, by HAKRLES SerriMmts MIALL, at the ()itece, 
No. 1. llorse-shge-court, Ludgate-hi!\,— Ms, De- 


cember 11, 1850, 
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